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A 


Accreditation, 79, no. 5, Feb. 

Acts of 81st Congress, Ist Session, Relating to Edu- 
Cation (Keesecker), 54-55, no. 4, Jan. 

Administration. See School administration. 

Adult education: In the Americas, 33-34, no. 3, 
Dec. ; literacy education project. 74-75, no. 5, 
Feb.; reading materials, 115, 127, no. 8, May; 
resolution, 91, no. 6, Mar.; survey, 34, no. 3, Dec. 

Advertising Council, “Better Schools” campaign, 
3, no. 1, Oct. ; 17-18, 24-25, no. 2, Nov.; 43, no. 3, 
Dec. ; 52, no. 4, Jan. ; 110, no. 7, Apr. 

Advisory Committee on Motion Pictures on Democ- 
racy, project, members, 61, no. 4, Jan. 

After-School Use of Buildings, 100, no. 7, Apr. 

Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound (Broderick 
Boca), ne no. 1) Oct.; 39) 00% oa Dect maly 

-o, Hebd. ; 90, no. 6, Mar, : Apr. ; 
ae far. ; 103, no. 7, Apr. ; 143, 
Serisht, Roger: Audio-visual materials, 53, no. 4, 


American Association of School Administrators: 
Atlautic City Convention, 66, no. 5, Feb.; teacher 
exchange program, 36, no. 3, Dee. 

American Council on Education, teacher exchange 
program, 36, no. 3, Dec. ; 
American Education Week 1950, pages 3 and 4 of 

cover, no. 6, Mar. 

American Federation of Teachers, teacher exchange 
program, 36, no. 3, Dec. 

American Legion, American Education Week, page 
3 of cover, no. 6, Mar. 

Anderson, Howard R.: United States Constitution 
and Government stressed in history courses, 18, 
ho. 2. Nov.; United States History Is Taught in 
Our High Schools, 46-47, no. 3, Dec. 

Apprentice Training and the Schools (Cooper), 102, 
nO! Apr. 

See on W. Earl: Teachers’ preparation, 14, no. 

Art: National Collection of Fine Arts, 118, no. 8, 
May; National Gallery, 97-98, no. 7, Apr.:; edu- 
cational trends, 99-100, no. 7, Apr.; Vienna exhi- 
bition, 97—98, no. 7, Apr. 

Ash, Lane C.: New position, 51, no. 4, Jan. 

Association of School Business Officials: After- 
pence! use of school buildings, survey, 100, no. 7, 

pr. 

Atomic Energy Commission : Mouse Traps for Chain 
Reaction, 21-22, no. 2, Nov. 

Atomic energy education: Aids, 22, no. 2, Nov.: 
exhibit, 66, no. 5, Feb.; in-service workshop, 15, 
no. 1, Oct.: Mouse Traps for Chain Reaction, 21- 
22, no, 2, Nov. 

Audio-visual aids: Aids to education, 15, no. 1, 

Oct., 39, no. 3, Dec., 71, no. 5, Feb., 95, no. 6, 

Mar., 103, no. 7, Apr., 148, no. 9, June; com- 

munication media, 181-132, 141-142, 143, no. 9, 

June; democracy, 61-63, no. 4, Jan.; facilities, 

li, no. 1, Oct.; radio programs, 28-29, no. 2, 

Noy.; teacher training, 14, no. 1, Oct., d8, no. 4, 

Jan.; teaching about cancer, 104-106, no. 7, 

Apr. ; television, 23, no. 2, Nov., 142, no. 9, June: 

U. S. Government, 120-121, no. 8, May. 


Aviation education: Activities, 87, no. 3, Dec.; 
award, 79, no. 5, Feb. 
Awards: Aviation, 79, no. 5, Feb.: Education 


Writers, page 4 of cover, 85, no. 6, Mar.; photo- 
graphic, cover, no. 3, Dec., cover, no. 4, Jan., 
cover, 100, no. 7, Apr.; Voice of Democracy, 
81-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 


B 


Barkley, Vice President _ Alben W.: Meets FFA 
officers (photograph), 7, no. 1, Oct. 

Bathurst, Effie G.: Petersburg program, 55, no. 4, 
Jan. ; and Blackwood, Paul E., Mackintosh, Helen 
K., Schneider, Elsa: Subjects in the curriculum, 
55, no. 4, Jan. 

Beach, Fred F.: State Departments of Education 
To Fit the Times, 35, 43, 17, no. 3, Dec. 

Beggs, Lyall _T.: Zeal for American Democracy 
program, 45, no. 3, Dec. 

Belgium, international conference, 11, no. 1, Oct.: 
teacher exchange, 36, no. 3, Dee. 

“Better Schools” campaign, 3, 14, no. 1, Oct.; 1 
24-25, no. 2, Nov.; 13, : C 
Jan.; 110, no. 7, Apr. 

“Better Schools Make Better Communities,” 24-25, 
no. 2, Nov. , 


896758—50 


8 
no. 3, Dec.; 52, no. 4, 


October 1949—June 1950 


Beust, Nora E.: The Elementary School Library 
in Today's Educational Scene, 108-109, uo. 7, 
Apr.; School Library Movement Growing, 30, 
no. 2, Nov. ; Youth Is Served by Public Libraries, 
838-S4, 94, no. 6, Mar.:; and Dunham, Franklin, 
Brooker, Floyde E.: Effective Use of Commu- 
nication Media~-One Key to Improved Educa- 
tion, 131-182, 141-142, no. 9, June. 

Biloxi, annual mecting of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, 90-91, no. 6, Mar. 

Blackwood, Paul E., and Blough, Glenn O.: Ele- 
mentary science problems, 18, 238, no. 2, Nov.; 
and Bathurst, Effie G., Mackintosh, Helen K., 
Schneider, Elsa: Subjects in the curriculum, 55, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Blose, David T.: lligh-school enrollment, 15, no. 
nee 


mentary science problems, 18, 23, no. 2, Nov. 

Bodet, Jaime Torres: Excerpts from address, I1. 
no. 1, Oct. 

Book Week, 23, uo. 2, Nov. 

Books and pamphlets. See New Books and Pam- 
phlets, 

Bringing the Smithsonian to Your Pupils (Waters), 
117-118, no. 8, May. 

Broderick, Gertrude, and Reid, Seerley: Aids to 
Educatiou—By Sight and Sound, 15, no. 1, Oct. ; 
39, no. 3. Dec.; 71, no. 5, Feb.; 95, no. 6, Mar. : 
103, no. 7, Apr. ; 143, no. 9, June. 

Brooker, Floyde E.: Television in schools, 142, no. 
9, June; training in use of audio-visual mate- 
rials, 14, no. 1, Oct.; and Beust, Nora, Dunham, 
Franklin: Effective Use of Communication 
Media—One Key to Improved Education, 1381- 
132, 141-142, no. 9, June. 

Brown, Francis: Audio-visual materials, 538, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Brown, Willis C.: Flight Enlightenment for Pupils 
and Teachers, 37, no. 8, Dec. 

Burma, teacher exchange, 36-87, no. 3, Dee. 


Cc 


Caliver, Ambrose: Literacy Education Project 
Draws to a Close, 74-75, no. 5, Feb. 

Can State Departments of Education Be Strength- 
ened? (Gibbs), 59-61, no. 4, Jan. 

Canada, teacher exchange, 36—37, no. 3, Dec. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, sponsor’s proj- 
ect, 74-75, no. 5, Feb. 
Caruegie Endowment for International Peace, 
United Nations Day materials, 10, no. 1, Oct. 
Cartoons (O. Soglow) from The New Yorker, 48, 
no. 3, Dec. ; 110, no. 7, Apr. 

Ceylon, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3, Dee. 

Chapman, Richard L.: Victorious Voices of De- 
mocracy, 81-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

Chief State school officers: National Council, 85, 
90-91, no. 6, Mar.; status and trends, 35, 43, 


47, no. 3, Dec., 59-61, no. 4, Jan., 122-124, no. 
8. May. 
Children. See School children. 


Children’s Book Council, book week, 23, no. 2, Nov. 

Chomiak, Gloria: Victorious Voices of Democracy, 
$1-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

Citizens: “Better Schools’ campaign, 3, 14, no. 1, 
Oct. Steet 2o, No. 2 Nova Do, no. 4. Jan 
110, no. 7, Apr.; children as citizens, 55. no, 4. 
Jan.; educating, 8, 14, no. 1, Oct.; Federal 
Committee, 3, 11, 14, no. 1, Oct., 24-25, no. 2, 
Nov., 52, no. 4, Jan.; National Commission, 3, 
14, no. 1, Oct. 17-15, 24-25, no. 2, Nov. 

Citizens Federal Committee on Education; ‘Better 
Schools Campaign,” 24-25, no. 2, Nov.; meeting, 
52, no. 4, Jan.; photograph, 3, no. 1, Oct. ; state- 
ment on, 11, no. 1, Oct. 

ast Lee: Audio-visual materials, 538, no. 4, 
an. 

Commissioners of Education, United States, 101, no. 
7, Apr. See also MeGrath, Earl James. 

Communism and the schools, 73, 76, no. 5, Feb. 

Community: Activities, 3, 14, no. 1, Oct., 17-18, 
24-25, no. 2, Nov.; college, 129-130, 140-141, 
no. 9, June; school, 65-66, 77-78, no. 5, Feb. 

The Community College—A Challenging Concept 
for You (Kempfer and Wood), 129-130, 140-141, 
no. 9, June. 

Concepts Reflected in School-Housing Bills (Ham- 
on), 42. 4%. no, co, Wee: 

Conference on Education and Human Rights, 132, 
no. 9, June. 


Conference on Education of Exceptional Children 
and Youth, 85, uo. 6, Mar. 

Conferences: Audio-visual edueation, 538, no. 4, 
Jan.; chief State school officers, 90-91, no. 6, 
Mar. ; crippled children, 139, no. 9, June; educa- 
tion and human rights, 132, no. 9, June; ele- 
mentary, 29, no. 2, Nov.; exceptional children 
and youth, 85, no. 6, Mar.; high-school drop-outs, 
136-137, no. 9, June; international, 11, 13, no. 1, 
Oct.; life adjustment, 40-41, no. 3, Dec.; pro- 
fessors of educational administration, 26, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Connecticut, school building aid law, 79, no. 5, Feb. 

Conrad, Herbert S., and Foster, Emery M.: Magni- 
tude of the Nation’s Educational Task Today 
and in the Years Ahead, 88-89, no. 6, Mar. 

Conservation, education for, pledge, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Consolidations Within Office of Education, 51, no. 
4, Jan. 

Coon, Beulah 1I.: Home Economics Education 
Teaching Conditions Being Improved, 111, no. 7, 


pr. 

Cooper, W. H.: Apprentice Training and the Schools, 
102; no: 7 Apr: : 

Cotner, Thomas E.: In-Service Training Program 
for Teachers From the Other American Republics, 
68-71, no. 5, Feb. 

Council otf Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
Study Commission, 75, no. 5, Feb. 

Counseling. See Guidance. 

Crippled children, conferences, 139, no. 9, June. 

Current Developments in Guidance Services (Siev- 
ers), 86-87, no. 6, Mar. 

Curriculum : The arts, 99-100, no. 7, Apr.; elemen- 
tary, 14, no. 1, Oct., 55, no. 4, Jan.; history, 46- 
47, no. 8, Dec., 79, no. 5, Feb. ; improvement, 79, 
no. 5, Feb.; life adjustment, 19-20, 22, no. 2, 
Nov., 40-42, no. 3, Dec., 142, no. 9, June; school 
holding power, 136-137, no. 9, June; science, 18, 
23, no. 2, Nov.; vocational, 102, no. 7, Apr., 126, 
no. 8, May, 134-135, 188, no. 9, June. 


D 


Defense areas, education on, legislation, 55, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Democracy : Bibliography of films, 39, no. 3, Dec. ; 
contest, §1-82, 92, no. 6, Mar.; motion pictures 
on, 61-63, no. 4, Jan.; statements hy Commis- 
sioner McGrath, 14, no. 1, Oct., 538, no. 4, Jan.; 
VEW Supports Education for, 45, no. 3, Dec. 

Dr. Bess Goodykoontz Appointed Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, 52, no. 4, Jan. 

Dunbar, Ralph M.: Federal Communications Com- 
mission Hears Plea for Educational Television 
Channels, 238, no. 2, Nov. 

Dunham, Franklin, and others: Some Radio Pro- 
grams for Good Listening, 28-29, no. 2, Nov.; 
and Beust, Nora, Brooker, Floyde E.: _Ef- 
fective Use of Communication Media—One Key 
to Improved Education, 181-132, 141-142, no. 
9, June. 


E 


Ebaugh, Cameron D., obituary, 31, no. 2, Nov. 

Ed-Press Association Officers, 45, no. 3, Dec. 

Edueating Citizens on Education, 3, 14, no. 1, Oct. 

Education, general, statement on, 11, no. 1, Oct. 

Edueation Directories and Statistical Guides, page 
4 of cover, no. 8, May. 

mdues tion for Conservation (McGrath), 6, no. 1, 

et, 

Education for Homemaking in Today’s High School 
(Laxson), 184-135, 138, no. 9, June. 

Education in 1949—Review and Recommendations 
(McGrath), 72-73, 76, no. 5, Feb. 

Edueation of Crippled Children—A Matter of 
Widening Interest, 139, no. 9, June. 

Education Writers Association, awards, 85, page 4 
of cover, no. 6, Mar. 

Educational Activities at the National Gallery of 
Art (Stites), 97-98, no. 7, Apr. 

Educational Aids From Your Government, page 3 
of cover, no. 1, Oct., no. 2, Nov., no. 3, Dee, 
no. 4, Jan., no. 5, Feb., no. 6, Mar., no. 7, Apr., 
no. 8, May, no. 9, June. 

pea a Press Association, officers, 45, no. 3, 
Jee, 

Educational Trends in the Arts (Randall), 99-100, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Edwin H. Miner Named Director of Armed Forces 
Program, 13, no. 1, Oct. 


Effective Use of Communication Media—One Key 
to Improved Education (Beust, Dunham, and 
Brooker), 181-182, 141-142. no. 9, June. 

QLizhty-first Congress, acts relating to education, 
54- no. 4, Jan. 

Elementary education: Division, 101, 112, no. 7, 
Apr.: first grade, 14, no. 1, Oct.; major needs, 
29. NOs 3, NON: nonpublic, 116, no. 8, May; 
school library, 10S8—109, no. 7, Apr. 

Klementary School Library in Today's Educational 
Scene (Beust), 108-109, no. 7, April 

merging Programs for Improving Educational 
Leadership in American Education (Lund), 26—- 
27, 30-31, no. 2, Nov. 

England, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 8, Dec. 

English-Speaking Union, 36, no. 3, Dee. 

Enrollments, school: High-school, 13, no. 1, Oct., 
1'S,, No., 2, Nov. ; increasing, S—9, no. 1, Oct., S8—-89, 


no. 6, Mar.; noupublie schools, 116-117, no. 8, 
May. 
Ethiopia. teacher exchange, 36-87, no. 3, Dec. 


Announces appointments, 51, 52, 
no. 4, Jan., 110, no. 7, Apr.; meets with Future 
Homeniakers, 7, no. 1, Oct. 

Exceptional children: Conferences, 85, 
139, no. 9, June; number of, 18, no. 2, 

Exchange teachers. See Teachers. 


F 


Ewing, Oscar R.: 


no, 6, Mar., 
Nov. 


Featherston, E. Glenn: Records and Reports tor 
Pupil Transportation, 76, no. 5, Feb. ; and Gibbs, 
ey H.; School bus accidents, 55, 63, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Federal aid to education, 72, no. 5, Feb.; 
Mar. 

Federal Communications Commission Hears Plea 
for Educational Television Channels (Dunbar), 
2a; no: 2, Nov. 

Federal reservations, education on, legislation, 55, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Tilm forums, teen-agers, 94, no. 6, Mar. 

Films. motion picture, 15, no. 1, Oct.; 39, no. 3, 
Dec. ; 61-63, no. 4, Jan.; 71, no. 5, Feb. : 95, 
no. 6, Mar.; 103, 104-106, no. 7, Apr. ; 120-121, 
no. 8, May ; 143, no. 9, June. 

Filmstrips, 39, no. 3, Dec.; 71, no. 5, Feb. 

aa Teacher Trainees From Europe, 111, no. 7, 

pr. 

Flight Enlightenment for 
(Brown), 37, no. 3. Dee. 

Flynt, Ralph C, M.: New position, 51, uo. 4, Jan. 

aoe Upon Education—1950 Style, 100, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Foreign countries: Government information serv- 

i no. 8, Dec.; international conference, 

1, Oct.; professional books to, 91, 
teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3, 
Dec, 102) 111, no. 7. Api: 

Foreign Policy "Association, United Nations Day 

materials, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Foster, Emery M.. and Conrad, Herbert S.: Mag- 
uitude of the Nation’s Educational Task Today 
and in the Years Ahead, 88—S9, no. 6, Mar. 

France: International conference, 11. ice NOs ls 


90, no. 6, 


Pupils and Teachers 


Oct.: teacher exchange, 36-87, no. 3. Dee. 
Free Textbook Trends Across the Nation (Kee- 
secker). 44-45, no. 3, Dee. 


Freedom Train, legislation, 54, no. 4, Jan. 

Freer Gallery of Art, 118, no. 8, May. 

Froehlich, Clifford P.: Counselor competency, 14, 
no. 1, Oct.: Is Counseling Becoming a Profes- 
sion? 75, no. 5, Feb. 

from the Printed Page, 18, 23, no. 2, Nov. See 
also Off the Rostrum—Off the Press. 

Futterer, Susan O.: New Books and Pamphlets, 
16, no. 1, Oct. : 32, no. 2. Nov.; 48. no. 3; Dee: = 
64. no. 4, Jan.; SO, no. 5, Feb. : 96. no. 6, Mar. ; 
112) no. 4“, Apres 128) nos:8, Nay 144, no; 9; 
June. 

Future Farmers ot America: Officers, 7, no. 1, Oct. ; 
Three Presidents Meet, 117, no. 8, May. 

eae Homemakers—Future Farmers, i, ne. 1, 
det 

Future Homemakers of America: 


Oct. 
G 


Gabbard, Hazel F.: Cooperation between home and 
school, 28, no. 2, Nov.; preparation for school, 
55, no. 4, Jan. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H.: “Road Blocks” to Life Ad- 
justment Education, 19-20, 22, no. 2, Nov.: and 
Tompkins, Ellsworth: Number-Portraits of Typi- 
eal High Schools, 38, no. 3, Dec. : and Tompkins, 
Elisworth, Story, Robert C., Rice, Mabel C.: 
Size of high schools, 55, no. 4. Jan. 

Geneva conterence, 11, 13. no. 1, Oct. 

Gibbs. Andrew H.: Can State Departments of Edu- 
cation be Strengthened? 59-61, no. 4, Jan. ; and 


Officers, 7, no. 1, 


Featherston, E. Glenn, school bus accidents, 55, 
63, no. 4, Jan. 

Gold, Milton, comumnnication media, 131-182. uo. 
9, Jnne. 

Goodykoontz, Bess: 


Virst-grade work, 14, no. 1, 
Oct. ; Major Needs in Elementary Education, 29, 
no. 2. Nov.; new position, 51, 52, no. 4, Jan. 
ive Britain, international conference, 11, no. 1, 

ct. 
Grigsby, Rall 1.: Significant facts about American 
education, 18, no. 2. Nov. ; Twelfth International 


Conference on Education, 11, 18, no. 1, Oct. 
Guidance, 14, no. 1, Oct.; 86-87, no. 6, Mar.; 75, 


no. 5, Feb. ; 142, no. 9, June. 


23 


H 


Hanon, Ray L.: Concepts Reflected in School- 
Housing Bills, 42, 47, no. 8, Dec.; The Race Be- 


tween School Children and Schoolhonses, 8—9, 
no, 1, Oct.: 20-Year School Building Aid Law, 


79, no. 5, Feb. 

Harris, Arthur L.: War Surplus Property Program 
Converted to Peacetime Basis for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Universities, 133, 139, no. 9, June. 

Hawley, Claude I.: College training and national 
detense, 142 no. 9, June. 

Health education: Coordination, 91, no. 6, Mar.; 
sanitation, 118-114, 125, no. 8, May; teachiug 


about cancer, 104-106, no. 7, Apr. 

Help Wanted—Teachers (Miner), 4-5, 6-7, 13, 
No. 1 Oct. 

High schools: Attendauce, 14, uo. 1, Oet.; enroll- 
ment, 18, no. 2, Nov.; homemaking in, 1384-135, 
18s, no. 9, June; number completing, 56, no. 4, 


Jan. 3 small; 13, no. 1, Oct., 23. no, 2) Nov. ; stati, 


55, no. 4, Jan.; typical, 38, no. 3, Dec.; U. S. 
history taught, 46-47, no. 3, Dee. 
Higher edneation: College architecture, 55, no. 4, 


Jan. ; community college, 129-180, 140-141, no 9, 
June; division ot, 127, no. 8, May: enrollments, 
56-59, no. 4, Jan., extension of, 142, no. 9, June: 
institutions represented at conference, 27, no. 2, 
Noy.; legislation, 54, no. 4, Jan. ; periodical, 139, 
no. 9, June; scholarships, 18, 14, no. 1, Oct., 56— 
59, no. 4, Jan.; summer school guide, 126, no. 8, 
May; training tor war and peace, 142, no. 9, 


June. 

Se U. 8., 46-47, no. 3, Dec. ; world. 79, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Hollis. Ernest V., and Associates: College archi- 


tecture, 55, no. 4, Jan. 

Home [Economics Education Teaching Conditions 
Being Improved (Coon), 111, no. 7, Apr. 

Homemaking education: Future Homemakers, 7, 
no. 1, Oct.; in high school, 134-135, 138, no. 9, 
June; “Plentifnl Foods Program,” 29, uo. 2, 
Nov.; school lunch program. 63, uo. 4, Jan.; 
teaching conditions, 111, no. 7, Apr. 

Tfouston, Arthur: Mouse Traps for Chain Reaction, 
21-22, no. 2, Nov. 

How Yo Obtain U. S. Government Motion Pictures 
(Reid), 120-121, no. 8, May. 

Hull, J. Dau: Life adjustment education, 142, no. 9, 
June; new position, 51, no. 4, Jan. 

ae Clayton D.: Appointment, 110, no. 7, 

pr. 


I 


pe gS in the Americas (Kempfer), 33-34, no. 3, 

ec, 

Indian education, legislation, 54-55, no. 4, Jan. 

In-Service Training Program for Teachers From 
the Other American Republics (Cotner), 68-71, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Institute of International Education, teacher ex- 
change program, 36, no. 3, Dec. 

Inter-American education, 33—34, no, 3, Dec. ; 68-71, 
no. 5, Feb. 

International education: Braille codes, 126, no. §, 
May ; conterence, 139, no. §, June: division, 140, 
no. 9, Jnne; guidance, 87, no. 6, Mar. ; illiteracy, 
33-34, no. 3, Dec.; legislation, 55, no. 4, Jan. 
other American Republics. 68-71, no. 5, Feb. : 
other countries, 37, no. 3, Dee. ; report, 78, no. 5, 
Feb.; school theater, 67 78-79, no. 5, Feb. ; 
teacher exchange, 36237) no. oy Dec., 102, NOs 
Apr. ; teacher trainees, eS nowt. Apr. ; UN, 1:0: 
no. 1, Oct. See also UNESCO. 

International Union for Child Welfare, conference, 
39, no. 9, June. 

Ireland, teacher exchange, 36, no. 8, Dee. 

Is Counseling Becoming a Profession? (Froehtich), 
75, no. 5, Feb. 

Italy, international conference, 13, no. 1, Oct. 


J 


Jager, Harry A: Guidance in secondary schools, 
14, no. 1, Oct.; vocational guidance services, 142, 
uo. 9, Sime. 

Japauese Linea es Visit Office of Education, 102, 
NO. 1. ADT, 


Jefferson, Thomas, qnotation, 35, no. 38. Dee. 
Jessen, Carl A.: Extremely small high schools, 23, 
no. 2, Nov. 
Johnson, Philip G.: Science teaching, 142, no. 9, 
June. 
gonnstia Majorie Cecil, appointment, 110, no. 7, 
pr: 


Jones, Galen, new position, 51, no. 4, Jan. 


K 


Keene, N. H., high school, 
P1—22, no. 2, Novy. 

Keesecker, Ward W.: Acts of 81st Congress, 1st 
Session, Relating to Edneation, 54-55, no. 4 
Jan.: Free Textbook Trends Across the Nation, 
44-45, no. 3, Dec.; Legislation as It Affects 
State School Administration, 122-124, no. 8, 


atomic energy study, 


May. 

Kellogg Foundation, conference, 26-27, 30, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Kelly, Frederick J.: Fellowships for prospective 


college teachers, 79, no. 5, Feb. 


Kempfer, Homer: [lliteracy in the Americas, 33-34, 
no. 3, Dee.; Simpler Reading Materials Needed 
for 50, 000, 000 Adults, 115, 127, no. 8S, May. 

Kempfer, Homer, and Wood, William R.: fhe Com- 
munity College—A Challenging Concept tor You, 
129-130, 140-141, no. 9, June. 

The Key Problem (Larsen), 17-18, no. 2, Nov. 


L 


poe Roy E.: The Key Problem, 

ov. ‘ 

Laxon, Mary, and Mallory, Berenice: Edneation for 
Homemaking in Today’s High School, 184-135, 
188, no. 9, June. 

Leadership, educational, 1—2, 12-13, 14, no. 1. Oct.; 
26-27, 30-31, no, , Nov.; ; 79, no. 5, Feb. 

Leagne of Women Voters, United Nations Day ma- 
terials, 10, no. 1, 

Legislation as It Aiocke State serous Adminis 
tion (Keesecker), 122-124, no. 8, May. 

Legislation, edneational : Kighty-first Congress, 54— 
55, no. 4, Jan.; free textbooks, 44-45, uo. 3, 
Dec. ; school building aid, 79, no. 5, Feb. ; school 
housing, 42, 47, no. 3, Dec.; surplus property 
utilization, 133. 139) no. 9; June ; to establish 
Department of Education, 101, Noy 7, 

Libraries: Elementary, 108-109, no. 7, Apr.; Li- 
brary of Congress, 128, no. 9, June; public, 83-84, 
94, no. 6, Mar.; school, 30, no. 2, Nov. 

The Library of Congress Can Help You (Waters), 
138, no. 9, June. 

Lite adjustment edneation : Commission, 142, no. 9, 
June; conference, 40-42, no. 8, Dee.; ‘“‘Road 
Blocks, ” 19-20, no. 2, Nov 

Mee Adjustment Education fon Youth, 40-42, no. 3, 


17-18, no. 2, 


Licey Education Project Draws to a _ Close 
(Caliver), 74-75, no. 5, Feb. f 
Lund, John: Emerging Programs tor Improving 


Educational Leadership in American Education, 
26-27, 30-31, no. 2, Nov. 


M i 


Maaske, Roben J.: 
in teaching, 


Visual and anditory materials 
538, no. 4, Jan. 


a Dorothy : World history study, 79, no, 5, 
Heb, 
McGrath, Earl James: Education for Conserva- 


t.; Education in 1949—Review 
and Recommendations, 72-73, 76, no. 5, Feb.; 
edneational leadership, 79. no. 5, Feb.; extend- 
ing higher education facilities, 142, no. 9, June; 
National Commission for Lite Adjnstment Edu- 
eation for Youth, 40, no. 3, Dec.; On _the Out- 
side—Looking in, 56-59, no. 4, Tan. reading 
Conservation Pledge (photograph), 6, no. 1, Oct. ; 
strengthening democracy, 53, no. 4, Jan.; snmmer 
institutions of higher education, 126, no. 8, May ; 
Universal Declaration of Hnman Rights, 14, no. 


tion: 6, no; 1 


de Oct: 
Mackie, Romaine P.: Number ot exceptional chil- 
dren, 18, no. 2, Nov. 


Mackintosh, Helen K., Bathurst, Effie G.. Black- 
wood, Paul E., and Schneider, Elsa: Subjects 


in the curriculum, 55, no. 4, Jan. 
Magnitude of the Nation’s Educational Task Today 
and in the Years Ahead (Foster and Conrad), 


88-S9, no. 6. Mar. 

Maierhenry, Wesley: Audio-visnal materials, 53. 
no. 4, Jan. 

Major Needs in Elementary Education (Goody- 
koontz), 29, no. 2, Nov. 

Mallory. Berenice, and Laxson, Mary: Education 


for Homemaking in tan High School, 134— 
135, 13S, ne-o) Jun 
Marye, Donald: ‘The “Schou Theater Can Serve 


International Understanding, 67, 7S—79, no. 5, 


Feb. 
Miner, Edwin H.: Help Wanted—Teachers, 4-5, 
new position, 13, no. 1, Oct. 


6—ij 13, now, Oct 
Minnesota Council of School Executives, meeting, 
40, no. 3, Dec. 

Morphet, Edgar L.: Now Is the Time for Ednea- 
tional Statesmanship, 1-2. 12-13, no. 1, Oct. 
Morris, Rae Lee: Schools That Serve the People, 

65-66. 77-78, no. 5, Feb. 
Morris, William H.: School Innch program, 68, no. 
4, Jan. : 
Motion pictnres, how to obtain U. 
120-121, no. 8, May. ? 
Motion Pictures on Democracy (Reid), 61—63, no. 
4, Jan. 
Mouse Traps for Chain Reaction, 21—22, no. 2, Nov. 


N 


S. Government, 


National Aeronautics Associa W0n, 79, no. 5, Feb. 

National Air Museum, 118, no. 8, May. 

National Association of Broadeasters. Voice of De- 
mocracy contest, 81-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, teacher exchange program, 36, no. 3, Dec. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools: “‘Better Schools” campaign, By alek ae al, 
Oct 2425) 10. on NOV hey, problem, 17-18, 
24-25, no. 3) Nov. ; membership, 18, no. 2) Nove 
photograph, 14, no. 1, Oct. 

National Collection of Fine Arts, 118, no. 8, May. 

National Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth, 40-42, no. 3, Dec.; 51, no. 4, 
Jan. ; 142, no. 9, June. 


SCHOO Tits 


Natioual Conference of Professors of Edueational 
‘Administration: Annual work conference, 26- 
27, 30-31, uo. 2, Nov. ; community school, 65, no. 
5, Feb. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Amer- 
jean Education Week, page 3 of cover, no. 6, 
Mar. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers : 
Resolutious, 90-91, no. 6, Mar.; study commis- 
sion workshop, 85, no. 6, Mar. é 

National Edneation Association: American Edu- 
cation Week, pages 3 and 4 of cover, no. GeNlates 
teneher exchange program, 36, no. 3, Dee.; 
United Nations Day materials, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

National Gallery of Art, 97-98, no. 7, Apr., 118, no. 
&, May. 

Betional Voeational Guidance Association, counse- 
lor training publication, 75, no. 5, Feb. 

National Zoological Park, 118, no. $, May. 

Negro History Week, announcemeut, 63, no. 4, Jan. 

Netherlands, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 8, Dec. 

New Books and lamphlets (Futterer), 16, no. 1, 
Gee o2) no, 2) Nov.) 45, no, 3, Dee. ; 64, no. 4, 
Jan. ; 80, no. 5, Feb.; 96, no. 6, Mar.; 112, no. 
7, Apr.; 128, no. 8, May; 144, no. 9, Juue. 

New Publications of Office of Education (Waters), 
93, no. 6. Mar. ; 107, no. 7, Apr. : 114, no. 8, May. 

New Specialists Appointed to Office of Education 
Staff, 110, no. 7, Apr. 

New Zealand, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3, Dee. 

Nonpublic schools, enrollments, 116-117, no. $, May. 

Norway, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3, Dec. 

Now Is the Time for Educational Statesmanship 
(Morphet), 1-2, 12-13, no. 1, Oct. 

Number-Portraits of Typical Iligh Schools (Tomp- 
kins and Gaumnitz), 38, no. 3, Dec. 

Nursery schools, legislation, 54, no. 4, Jan. 


O 


Office of Education: American Education Week, 
pages 3 and 4 of cover, no. 6, Mar.; annual re- 
monteelseno we: NOV 72-03, 76, no. 5, Feb. ; 
conferences, 7, no. 1, Oct. 40-42, no. 3. Dec., 52, 
58) no. 4, Jan., 85, no. 6, Mar., 132, 136, no. 9, 
June; Congressional mandate, 101, no. 7, Apr.: 
exhibit, 66, no. 5, Feb.; organization, 51, no. 4, 
Tani Oie i105 112, no. 7, Apr., 119. 127, no. S, 
May, 140, no. 9, June; personnel, 13, page 4 of 
Gover, no. 1. Oe«t.. 31. no. 2, Noy., 51-92, no. +4, 
Hane 101. 110, 112, no. 7, Apr., 119, 127, no. 8, 
May, 140, uo. 9, June; publications, page 3 ot 
cover, each issue, page 4 of cover, no. 1, Oct., 93, 
no. 6, Mar.. 107, page 4 of cover, no. 7, Apr., 118. 
page 4 of cover, no. 8, May; resolution, 90, no. 6, 
WEair.; visitors, 102, 111, no. 7, Apr. 

Office of Education—Its Services and Staff, 101, 112, 
no. 7, Apr., 119, 127., no. 8, May, 140, no. 9, June. 

Office ot Education Officials and Publications (1945— 
49), page 4 of cover, no. 1, Oct. : 

Off the Rostrum—Off the Press, 14, no. 1, Oct. ; 55, 
63, no. 4, Jan.; 79, no. 5, Feb.: 142, no. 9, June. 

On the Outside—Looking in (MeGrath), 56-59, 
no. 4, Jan. 


P 


Parents, 23, no. 2, Nov., 55, no. 4, Jan. 

Patterson, Don S., new position, 51, no. 4, Jan. 

Philippines, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3, Dec. 

Pinkney, Anne: Victorious Voices of Democracy, 
81-82, 92, no. 6. Mar. 

Public Health Service, teaching about eancer, 104— 
106, uo. 7, Apr. 

Public works, legislation, 55, no. 4, Jan. 
Publications, See Educational Aids From Your 
Government ; Office of Education, publications. 
Puerto Rico, conference on crippled children, 139, 

no. 9, Juue. 


R 


Race Between School Children and Schoolhouses 
{Hamon), 8-9, no. 1, Oct. 

Radio, programs and scripts. 28-29, no. 2, Nov.: 
Somnoe oc, Dec. : 95, no.06, Mar. 

Radio Mauufacturers Association, Voice of Democ- 
racy contest, 81-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

Rakestraw, C. E.: Vocational Mducation Through 
the Cooperative Part-Time Diversified Oceupa- 
tions Program, 126, no. 8, May. 

Reading materials, for adults, 115, 127, no. 8, May. 

Recordings, 15, no. 1, Oct. ; 71, no. 5, Feb. ; 95, no. 6, 
Mar. ; 103, uo. 7, Apr. ; 131-132, 143, no. 9, June. 

Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation 
(Featherston), 76, no. 5, Feb. 

Regional cooperation in education, 91, uo. 6, Mar. 

Reid, Seerley: How To Obtain U. S. Government 
Motion Pictures, 1950, 120-121, no. 8, May; 
Motion Pictures on Democracy, 61-63, no. 4, 
Jan. ; and Broderick, Gertrude: Aids to Educa- 
tion—by Sight and Sound, 15, no. 1, Oct., 39, 
no. 3, Dec., 71, no. 5, Fcb., 95, no. 6, Mar., 103, 
mo. 1, Apr., 143, no. 9, June. 

Reorganization Act 1949, 54, no. +, Jan. 

Resolutions of Chief State School Officers at Biloxi, 
90-91, no. 6, Mar. 

Rhode Island College of Education, atomie energy 
education workshop, 15, no. 1, Oct. 

Rice, Mabel C.; Gaumnitz, Walter H.; Tompkins, 
Ellsworth, and Story, Robert C.: Size of high 
schools, 55, no. 4, Jan. 


INDEX 


Rising Enrollments in Nonpublic Schools (Smith), 
116-117, no. 8, May. 

“Road Blocks” to Life Adjustment Education 
(Gaumuitz), 19-20, 22, no. 2, Nov. 

Rotary lnteruational, United Nations Day mate- 
rialx, 10, no; 1, Oct. 

Rural schools, consolidated, 13, no. 1, Oct. 

Russell, Johu Dale: ‘Group dynamics’ approach, 
it) no. lect. 


NS) 


Sanitation, sehool, some needs in, 114, uo, S, May. 

Sanitation in Many School Buildings Deplorable 
(Viles), 118-114, 125, no. 8, May. 

Schneider, Elsa; Mackintosh, Helen K.; Bathurst, 
Ettie G.. and Blackwood, l’aul E.: Subjects in 
the curriculum, 55, no. 4, Jan. 

Scholarships, college, 14, no. 1, Oct.: 56-59, no. 4, 
Jan.; 79, no, 5, Feb.; 81, no. 6, Mar.; 107, no. 
7, Apr. 

School administration: Division, 140, no. 9, June; 
instructional programs, 79, no. 5. Feb.; leader- 
ship programs, 26-27, 30, no, 2, Nov. ; legislation 
affecting, 122-124, no. S, May; preparation of 
administrators, 91, no. 6, Mar,: State depart 
ments, 35, +3, 47, no. 8. Dec., 59-61, no. 4, Jan. ; 
statesmanship, 1-2, 12-13, no. 1, Oct. ; superin- 
tendent, 13, no. 1. Oct. 

School buildings: After-school use, 100, no. T, Apr. ; 
capital outlay, 9, no. 1, Oct.; conference, 52, no. 
4, Jan.; legislation, 42, 47, no. 3, Dee., 55, no. 4. 
Jan.. 79, no. 5, Feb.;: meeds, 72. no. 5. Feb.: 
sanitation, 113-114. 125, no. 8, May; teachers’ 
responsibility, 14, no. 1, Oct. 

School children, numbers of, S—9, no. 1, Oct., S8—S9, 
no. 6, Mar., 116-117, no. 8, May, 136-137, no. 
9, June. 

School Library Movement Growing (Beust), 30-51, 
no, 2, Nov. 

School Lite: Final issue, page 4 of cover, no. 6, 
June; How do you use? page + of cover, uo. 5, 
Feb.; in limited numher, 10, no. 1, Oct.; What 
Will 1950 Hold? page 4 of cover, no. 4, Jan.; 
Year-round gift, page 4 of cover, no. 3, Dec. 

School lunch program, 54, 68, no. 4, Jan. 


School plant, significant references on, 9, no. 1,. 


(Glee, 

School Theater Can Serve International Under- 
standing (Marye), 67, 78-79, no. 5, Feb. 

Schools That Serve the People (Morris), 65-66, 
77-78, no. 5, Feb. 

SS To Celebrate United Nations Day, 10, no. 

OCG 

Science teaching, 18, 25, no. 2, Nov.; 
June. 

Seotland, teacher exchange, 36, no. 3, Dee. 

Secondary education: Atomic energy study, 21-22, 
NOs eNO\e attendances 135 Itsy noo: (Octi; 
Colitests) Sl—nes 02, no. oO, Mar. 1000 no. 7, Apri: 
eurriculum, 186-137, no. 9, June: division, 101, 
112, no. T, Apr.; guidance provisions, 14, no. 1, 
Oct.; home economics, 111, no. 7, Apr., 184-135, 
138, no. 9, June; life adjustment, 19-20, 23, ne: 
2, Nov.: 40-42, no. 38, Dec. ; nonpublic, 116-117, 
no. 8, May: typical high schools, 38, no. 3, Dee. ; 
U.S. history, 46-47, no. 3, Dec. 

Selected Theses in Education (Strawbridge), 16. 
NOs MOCt wise noO. LHeNON ett —tS, NO... LCe.: 
4, no. 4. Jan.; SO. no. 5. Feb. ; 96, no. 6. Mar. ; 
112, no. 7, Apr. ; 12S, no. 8, May ; 144, no. 9, June. 

Shanks, Robert: Victorious Voices ot Democracy, 
S1-S2, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

Sievers, Frank L.: Current Developments in Guid- 
ance Services, 86—S7, no. 6, Mar. 

Simpler Reading Materials Needed for 50,000,000 
Adults (Kempfer), 115. 127, no. 8, May. 

Smith, Panl E.: Trading Posts for Teachers, 56-37, 
no. 3. Dec. 

Smith, Rose Marie: Rising Enrollments in Non- 

_ public Schools, 116-117, no. S. May. 

Smithsonian Iustitution, 117—-11S, no. 8. May. 

Soglow. O.: Cartoons from The New Yorker, 43, 
no. 3, Dece., 110, no. 7, Apr. 

Some Radio Programs for Good Listening (Dun- 
ham), 28-29, no. 2, Nov. 

Southern States Work-Conference on Educational 
Problems, 2, no. 1, Oct. 

Special days: American Education Week, pages 3 
and 4 of cover, no. 6, Mar.; Book Week, 23, no. 2. 
Nov.: Negro [listory Week. 63, no. 4. Jan.; 
UN Day, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

State boards of education, 
uo. 8, May. 

State departments of education, 35, 43, 47, no. 3. 
Dec. ; 59-61, no. 4, Jan. ; 76, no. 5, Feb. ; 122-124, 
no. 8, May. 

State Departments of Education To Fit the Times 
(Beach), 35, 48, 47, no. 3, Dec. 

State school board associations, 91, no. 6, Mar. 

Statesmanship, educational, 1-2, 12-13, no. 1, Oct. 
40-41, no. 3, Dec. 

Stites, Raymond S.: Educational Activities at the 
National Gallery ot Art, 97-98, no. 7, Apr. 
Stoddard, George D.: UNESCO Is It Going Our 

Way? 49-51, no. +, Jan. 

Story, Robert C.; Gaumnitz, Walter H.; Tompkins, 
Ellsworth, and Rice, Mabel C.: Size of high 
school, 55, no. 4, Jan. 

Strawbridge, Ruth G.: Selected Theses in Educa- 
tion’) dboeno, 1, Oct. 32. no. 25) Novis 47—48, 
no. 3, Dec.; 64, no, 4, Jan.; 80, no. 5, Feb.; 96, 
NOME ular ell eno. 4, Apr l28, no. 8, Mam: 
144, no. 9, June. 

“Study Abroad’? Handbook, 107, no. 7, Apr. 


TLS Honeys, 


legislation, 128-124, 


Study Braille Codes of All Countries, 126, No. 8, 
May. 

Study Commission Workshop, 85, no. 6, Mar. 

Summevt School Guide, 126, no. 8, May. 

Surplus property, legislation, 54, no. 4, Jan., 135 
139) no: YP Juve. 

Sweden, teacher exchange, 36, no. 3, Dec. 

Switzerland, international conference, 11, ile, TVoy, ots 
Oct. 

T 


Teacher Honored for Her Work in Aviation Educa- 
tiou, 79, no. 5, Feb. 

Teachers; Audio-visual materials, 14, no. 1, Oct., 
58, no. 4, Jau.; award, 79, no. 35, Feb.; cer- 
tification, 91, no. 6, Mar.; exchange, 36-37, 
no. 3, Dec., 68-71, no. 5, Feb., 102, 111, no. 7, 
Apr.; home economics, 111, no. 7, Apr.: num- 
bers ueeded, S8-89, no. 6, Mar.; preparation, 14, 
no. 1, Uct.:; 79, no. 5. Feb., 91, no. 6, Mar.; 
reeruiting. 4-5, 6-7, 13, no. 1, Oct.; salaries, 11, 
no. 1, Oct.: shortage, 72, no. 5, Feb. 

Teachers Not Prepared To Use Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials, 53, no. 4, Jan. 

Teaching aids: Atomic energy cducation, 22, no. 2, 
Nov.; aviation, 37, no. 3, Dec.; conservation, 6. 
no. 1, Oct.: for adults, 74-75, no. 5, Feb., 115, 
127, no. 8, May; homemaking, 135, no. 9, Juue ; 
“Plentitul Foods” program, 20, uo. 2, Nov.: 
radio programs, 2S—29, no. 2, Noy.; textbooks, 
44-45 uo. 3, Dec., 1318132, 141, no. 9, June; 
thritt tenching, 10, no. 1, Oct.; United Nations 
Day, 19, no. 1, Oct. See also Audio-visual aids ; 
Educatioual Aids From Your Goverument , Gov- 
ernment Ageucies; New Books and Pamphlets: 
Selected Theses in Education. 

Television. 2o, 10. 2, NOV. ; Oa, M10, 4, 
no. 2. June. 

Textbooks, free, 44-45, no. 3, Dec. 

Thailand, international conterence, 11, no. 1, Oct. 

The President’s Picture, page 4 of cover, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Theses, edueational. 
eation. 

Three Presideuts Meet, 117, no. $, May. 

Thrift-Teaching Aids, 10, no, 1, Oct. 

Thurston, John L.: It Pays Off, 142, no. 9, June. 

Tompkins, Ellsworth: Boys not in high school, 14, 
no. 1, Vct.: and Gaumnitz, Walter H.: Number- 
Portraits of Typical High Schools, 38, no. 3, 
Dee.; and Ganmnitz. Walter IL, Story, Robert 
C., Rice, Mable C.: Size of high schools, 55, no. 
4, Jan. 

ees Posts for Teachers (Smith), 36-37, no. 3, 
yee. 

Trainees Under the In-Service Training Program 
in Teacher Education, 1944-49, 70, no. 5, Feb. 

Transportation, pupil: Records and_ reports, 16, 
no. 5, eb. : school bus aecidents, 55, 65, no. 4. 
Jan. 

Treasury Department, thrift-teaching aids, 10, no. 
1, Oct. 


Avatais gla 


Sce Selected Theses in Edu- 


Truman, Harry S: Future Farmers of America 
activities (photograph), 117, no. 8, May; The 
President's Victure, announcement. page + of 


cover, no. 2, Nov.; receives teachers 
grapli). 36, no. 3, Dee. 

Twelfth International Conference on Education. 
report (Grigsby), 11, 18, no. 1, Oct. 

20-Year School Building Aid Law, 79, no. 5, Feb. 


U 


UNESCO: Crippled children conference, 139, no. 
9, June; director-general Jaime Torres Bodet, 11, 
no. 1, Oct.; handbook “Study Abroad,’’ 107, no. 
7, Apr.: international confereuce, 11, 13, no. 1, 
Oct.; international theater wonth, 67, 78, uo. 5, 
Feb.: George B. Stoddard, chairman, U. 8S. Na- 
tional Cowmission, 49-51, no. 4, Jan.; study 
braille codes, 126, no. 8, May. 

UNESCO Is It Going Our Way? (Stoddard), 49- 
51, no. 4+. Jan. 

cae Kingdom, teacher exchange, 36-37, no. 3. 
Jee. 

United Nations, teaching materials, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

ole Nations Day, schools to celebrate, 10, no. 

Oct 

United Nations Educational. Scientifie aud 
tural Organization. See UNESCO. 

United States, teacber exchauge, 36-37, no. 3, Dee. 

United States Commissioners of Education, 101, no. 

1 ee 

United States Constitution and Government taught, 
18, no. 2. Nov., 46-47, no. 3, Dee. 

United States Department of State: International 
conterence, 11, 13, no. 1, Oct. ; teacher exchange, 
36-37, no. 3, Dec., 68-71, no. 5, Feb.; United 
Nations Day, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

United States Employment Service, 
personnel work, 75, no. 5, Feb. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, de- 
mocracy contest, 81-82, 92, no. 6, Mar. 

United States Government ageucies : Armed Forces, 
13, no. 1, Oct.; Atomic Energy Cowmission, 21- 
22, no. 2, Nov.: Department of State, 10, 11, 138. 
no. 1, Oct., 36-37, no. 8, Dec., GS-71, no. 5, Feb. ; 
Library of Congress, 138, no. 9%. June; National 
Gallery ot Art, 97-98, no. 7, April, 118, no. 8, 
May; Public Health Service, 104-106, no. 7, 
Apr.; Smithsonian Tustitution, 117-118, no. &, 
May; Treasury Department, 10, no. 1, Oct.: 
U. S. Navy, 14, no. 1, Oct.; U.S. Employment 
Service, 75, no. 5, Feb. See also Audio-visual 
aids ; Educational Aids From Your Government. 


(photo- 


Cul- 


educational 


United States History Is Taught in Our High 
Schools (Anderson), 46-47, no. 3, Dee. 

United States National Museum, 117-115, no. §, 
May. 

United States Navy, scholarships, 14, no. 1, Oct. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 14, no. 1, 
Oct., 73, no. 5, Feb., 132, no. 9, June. 

Veterans’ education, legislation, 55, no. 4, Jan. 

VEW Supports Education for Democracy, 45, no. 3, 
Jee. 

Vic ee Oue Voices of Democracy, 81-82, 92, no. 6, 
Ma 

Viles, pyaican E.: Sanitation in Many School Build- 
ings Benioratie 113-114, 125, nov S, May; 
teachers aid in suitable school housing, 14, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Voeational edueation: Apprentice training, 102, 
no. 7, Apr.; counseling, 75, no. 5, Feb.; diversi- 
fied occupations, 126, no. 8, May; division of, 


119, 127, no. 8S, May; Future Farmers, 7, no. 1, 
Oct.) Liv, noses: May; Future Homemakers, Te 
no. 3h. Oct. ; ; guidance, 86-87, no. 6, Mar., 142) 
no. 9, June; ponte economics, Tabak, te, Ths Apr., 
184-135, 138, no. 9, June. 

Vocational Education Through the Cooperative 
Part-Time Diversified Occupations Program 
(Rakestraw), 126, no. 8, May. 


W 


Wales, teacher exchange, 36, no. 3, Dec, 

War Surplus Property Program Converted to Peace- 
time Basis for Schools, Colleges, and Universities 
(Harris), 183, 139, no. 9, June. 

Waters, Elinor B.: Bringing the Smithsonian to 
Your Pupils, 117-118, no. 8, May; The Library 


of Congress Can Help You, 138, no. 9, June; 
New Publications of Office of eR 93, no. 6, 
Mar., 107, no. 7, Apr., 118, no. 8, M 

What Will the Year 1950 Hold for Anerienm Edu- 
cation ? page 4 of cover, no. 4, Jan. 

Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and 
What Can We Do About It? 136-137, no. 9, June. 

Wilkins, Theresa Bireh: Accredited higher’ insti- 
tutions, 79, no. 5, Feb. 

Wood, William ity and Kempfer, Homer: The 
Community College—A Challenging Coneept for 
You, 129-130, 140-141, no. 9, June. 


Y 
You Can Teach About Cancer, 104-106, no. 7, Apr. 


Youth [s Served by Public Libraries (Beust), 83-84, 
94, no. 6, Mar. 
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“What can school people do to help recruit 


prospective teachers?”_______._____ p. 5 


“6 


. . . If school enrollments should decline 
after 1960. would a 10 billion dollar school 
construction program leave the Nation’s 


schools overbuilt? ; . ."-o-s-2-S-.- p. 8 


“2. This is one of the most serious 
situations in education in the Nation 
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“Teachers do not always have an opportu- 
nity to help design the rooms in which they 
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THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and d 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United | 
States in the establishment and main- i 
tenance of efficient school sys- i 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
_—— country.” 


Left to right: Mrs. Annie Laurie 
McDonald, Dr. Morphet, and 
Dr. Clyde A. Erwin. See details 
in box on page 2. 


ow Is the 


HE EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN is 

the person who shows unusual courage 

and wisdom in dealing with educa- 
tional problems or directing educational 
affairs. The greatest educational states- 
man is the person who has progressed 
furthest in understanding and applying 
fundamental principles to the solution of 
important educational problems as_con- 
trasted with the person who merely does 
what is most expedient, what is easiest, or 
what is designed to bring him the most per- 
sonal credit. This may constitute the sig- 
nificant difference between the great educa- 
tional leader and the little or mediocre per- 
son, regardless of title, who tries to do the 
most popular thing. or the thing which 
will add most to his own prestige. 

We do not yet know too much about how 
statesmanship in any field is developed. 
We know that it is not handed out with a 
college degree no matter how advanced the 


degree, nor with a position no matter how 
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BETWEEN INSTITUTION 


ime 
For Educational Statesmanship 


high the salary or the prestige carried by 
the position. A holder of a Ph. D. degree 
who heads a great city or State school sys- 
tem may or may not have the qualities that 
make him a great educational leader and 
We always hope he has those 
We be- 


lieve that good training helps to develop 


statesman, 
qualities because he needs them. 
those qualities. Yet when we take up our 
lantern to search out the educational states- 
men in the Nation today we know that the 
number we discover will be far fewer than 
the holders of advanced degrees or of im- 
portant educational positions. 

In fact, it should be apparent that one of 
our greatest needs today m education, as in 
all other fields, is for more persons ranging 
from classroom teachers to college presi- 
dents who have the understanding. the in- 
sight. the qualities of leadership. and the 
unselfish courage necessary to exercise real 
statesmanship on all occasions. If we had 


more such persons, we would have far fewer 


EXECUT EMC © 


By Edgar L. Morphet 


unsolved problems in education and more 
really good school systems and institutions 
of higher learning throughout the Nation. 

Let us look briefly at a few of the im- 
portant problems and issues being faced by 
education in this country and consider what 
educational leadership can and should do 
about solving these problems. 


Assuring Competent Leadership 


I believe the basic issue in this country. 
not only in education but in every other 
phase of public life, is whether we can and 
will train, select, and place responsibility on 
persons who have the qualities and courage 
to exercise the highest level of leadership. 
To the extent that we fail to attain that 
objective we are likely to fail to attain most 
every other objective we may consider de- 
sirable. While we have made considerable 
progress in education, we are still so far 
short of the possibilities that the task ahead 
of us will demand our best thinking. 


TEN YEARS ago the author of this article, Edgar L. Morphet, was largely responsi- 
ble for organizing the Southern States Work-Confcrence on Edueational Problenis. 
Since that time, while serving successively as Director of Administration and Finance 
of the Florida State Department of Education, Executive Seerctary of the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Edneation, and Associate Research Director of the Council 
of State Governments’ study of The Forty-eight State School Systems, he has been 
the Executive Secretary and Editor of-publications of the Conference. During this 
year’s Tenth Annual session of the Conference, held at Daytona Beach, Fla., in 
June, and attended by 150 persons representing the 14 States of the Southern 
Region, Dr. Morphet was presented with a silver pitcher “in appreciation of his 
Mrs. Annie Laurie McDonald of Hickory, 
N. C.. serving as chairman of the Work-Conference committce on health education, 
made the presentation. Clyde A. Erwin, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
North Carolina and President of the National Council of Chief State School Officers, 


leadership—nnselfish, tireless, inspiring.” 


presided at the meeting. 


University of California at Berkeley. 


SCHOOL LIFE is pleased to present Dr. Morphet’s challenging views on the 
present-day need for educational statesmanship in our country as included in his 
address at the recent cooperative Conference for School Administrators sponsored 
by Northwestern University and the University of Chicago. 


We still select nearly two-thirds of our 


chief State school officers and most of our 
county superintendents of schools on the 
basis of popular vote. Many times able 
persons are selected by this method, but all 
too often the person selected may not be the 
most capable leader available. The very 
method of selection in many instances seems 
to place a premium on qualities other than 


Thus, before 


we can be assured of having the type of edu- 


statesmanship in education. 


cational leadership which is needed in many 
States and counties, it will be necessary for 
the citizens themselves to exercise enough 
statesmanship to develop a plan which will 
be more likely to produce desirable results. 
We cannot afford to continue a system that 
tends to inject personal or partisan politics 
into education either at the local or at the 
State level. 

But we must not blame the system of 
popular election alone for our failure to 
have an educational statesman in every im- 
portant position. When we look at some 
of our college presidents and superintend- 
ents of schools who have been appointed 
by boards selected to represent the people, 
we know that we have fallen short some- 
where. I suspect we have fallen short, in 
the first place, because the general public 
has not clearly recognized what constitutes 
educational statesmanship in strategic po- 
sitions and, in the second place, because 
some of the boards which have been estab- 
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(See accompanying photograph.) The presentation 
speech was made by Andrew D. Holt, Exceutive Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, the newly clected President of the National Education Association. 

Dr. Morphet, who has served as Chief of School Finance in the Division of School 
Administration, Office of Education, since January 1, left this position in September 
to become Professor of Education in the field of School Administration at the 


vy 


lished to select persons for these key posi- 
tions have not exercised enough statesman- 
ship. In fact. in most instances, we must 
find the essential qualities of statesmanship 
in the members of the governing board 
before we can feel much confidence about 
finding them in the person selected by the 


board to serve as its executive officer. 


Planning Needed Adjustments 


A second basic issue arises out of one of 
our characteristics as human beings. We 
are constantly seeking to routinize things: 
to get things settled so we can continue to 
react according to an established pattern. 
But unfortunately we tend to try to settle 
many things before the evidence is all in. 
For example, we once concluded that ward- 
ing off evil spirits was the way to avoid ill- 
ness, so for many years we centered atten- 
tion on trying to ward off evil spirits instead 
of on what causes illness. 

The basic issue is really: How can we 
keep the pattern of education from becom- 
ing static before we know what is best? 
Or to put it another way: How can we 
develop a program which will be constantly 
adapted to meet the needs of a changing 
civilization? 

We develop highways and high speed 
motor cars and, as far as most school pro- 
grams are concerned, assume that when a 
person is old enough he will know how to 
drive a car and keep it in safe operating 


condition. Then we read the accident 
statistics and talk about reckless youth! 

We develop a highly industrialized so- 
ciety and 9-months school term with no 
opportunity even during the summer 
months for real work-experience for a large 
proportion of the youth, then talk in 
shocked tones about wayward youth and 
juvenile delinquency! 

We set up schools as educational insti- 
tutions, then assume that they should do a 
perfect job in almost complete isolation 
from the homes, in spite of the fact that a 
child learns constantly and that he spends 
less than one-eighth as many hours at school 
as outside school during a school year. 
Yes, we even get so interested in subject 
matter that we tend to forget that the other 
things a child learns may be far more sig- 
nificant for him and for the civilization in 
which he lives than what he learns or fails 
to learn about any subject. 

To solve problems such as these—to pre- 
vent the concepts of education from becom- 
ing stereotyped before the evidence is all 
in—we must have educational statesman- 
ship of the highest order. 


Cooperation Rather Than 
Isolationism 


A third basic issue involves the problem 
of what we might call isolationism in educa- 


tion. It has been only a few years since 


‘we tried to follow the illusion of national 


The results were all but 
disastrous for us and for the world. 

Yet, look at our situation in education to- 
day. Doesn’t the evidence indicate that we 
seem unconsciously to be rather generally 
following the same false premise? I am 
afraid the answer must be “Yes,” but fortu- 
nately there are many communities to which 
that simple answer does not apply. Let us 
consider the following aspects of the prob- 
lem: 


isolationism. 


(1) The Lay Public—In many com- 
munities the schools have been run pretty 
largely by the school people, with sort of a 
“public-be-damned attitude,” until greater 
support is needed or serious problems arise. 
Sometimes the superintendent has even con- 
sidered the board a sort of necessary nuis- 
ance and sometimes the board has joined 
with the superintendent and his staff in con- 
sidering the general public in that category. 
During recent years we have been brought 
to realize that the schools should be as niuch 
a concern of the lay public as of the educa- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Education 
Our Schools Are What We Make Them 


Educating Citizens on 


Watch for this outdoor poster this fall—part of the 
“Better Schools’’ campaign of the Advertising Coun- 
cil—contributed by outdoor advertising companies. 


GOOD CITIZENS EVERYWHERE 
ARE HELPING { 


DUCATORS frequently are accused of 
F being able to present facts on education 
to educators but not always to citizens 
generally. 

Today some of the Nation’s top-flight 
specialists in the fields of radio, advertising, 
publishing, and business are lending their 
time and talents to help educators inform 
laymen like themselves of problems facing 
our schools now and in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

When you hear George Hicks. Kate 
Smith, Arthur Godfrey, or any other radio 
star take time out to talk about the millions 
of children who will be crowding into our 
schools during the next few years and the 
need for more elementary teachers and 
better schools, credit the announcements to 
much cooperative planning. They grow 


COMLESE BUR DING SEE 


ms 


— — 


WRITE: wationa: citizens coMMISSION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, N.Y. C19 om » 


Posted as A Public Service by Your Outdoor Advertising Compony 


out of months of planning and work by the 
Advertising Council. the Citizens Federal 
Commiittee on Education, the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. 

A recent week’s schedule of public-serv- 
ice messages on radio programs arranged 
by the Advertising Council revealed that 
“Better Schools” messages were announced 
on 80 radio programs broadcast over the 
ABC, CBS, NBC, and MBS networks. In 
addition, during the same week, 35 national 
“Better 
Schools” message on their programs broad- 
cast over 670 stations. 


advertisers were asked to carry a 


Blackboard type announcements will ap- 
pear on outdoor posters across the Nation 


this fall. 


you will see many times the words: 


As you drive along the highways 


Members of the Citizens Federal Committee on Education discuss school and college building needs this 


year. 


Presiding at the meeting in the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, is Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
American Association of University Women, Chairman of the Committee. 


Standing is Ralph L. Goetzen- 


berger, Engineer's Council for Professional Development, Committee Secretary. 
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Our Schools Are What We Make Them 
Good Citizens Everywhere Are Helping! 
As you read the words you will be seeing 
evidence of another phase of the same 
“Better Schools” campaign, one which gives 
a sort of pat on the back to citizens for what 
they already have done to help improve 
school conditions, and challenges the great 
Nation-wide audience of the outdoor adver- 
tising industry to keep up the good work. 
During the coming months you will see 
1 popular magazines and trade journals 
and in your newspapers advertising copy 
that has been prepared by some of the lead- 
ing advertising copy men in the business. 
The advertising firms which employ them 
provide the service gratis as a public service 
so that accurate figures and facts on our 
Nation’s growing school problems may be 
presented to citizen readers in a profes- 
sional way—to get the best results. 
advertisements are 


Pattern 
selected by business 
firms which pay millions of dollars to bring 
“Better Schools” information to the public. 

Such catch lines as “You Wouldn't Let 
This Happen to Your Child—Or Would 
You?” “How Wide Will Your Child’s World 
Be?” “What the Stork Could Tell the 
Schoolboard” ‘The Boom That Can Be- 


come a Boomerang” 


and * 
are only suggestive of 
many others which may attract your atten- 
tion this year and will identify advertising 
copy of the highest type, planned, prepared, 
checked and double-checked, and presented 
by business firms to citizens through every 
possible media of communication, in behalf 
of better schools. 

It would be impossible to mention all of 
the national, State, and local organizations 
working for the improvement of educa- 
tion—endeavoring to keep citizens informed 
of the status quo and what is on the horizon. 


(Continued on page 14) 


Help Wanted—Teachers 


Our Schools Need 160,000 New Teachers in 1949 and 
Over 100,000 Every Year for the Next 10 Years 


by Edwin H. Miner 


(This ticle was written by Mr. Miner when he was Associate 


Director of the Armed Forces Education Program. 


Commissioner of Education. He was recently named 


See page 13, column 3.) 


Try checking your students against this list of questions. 
YES answers would be indicators as to whether they have the stuff out of which good teachers 


are made: 


1. Do you like people generally and especially those whom you can help? 

2. Are you interested in children and their development? 

3. Do you like to explore new ideas and are you intellectually curious? 

4. Are you interested in what is happening in your town, your State and country, and in the 


world today? 


a 


Do you have faith in democracy as a form of government and a way of life? 


6. Would you strive to inspire others with an understanding of their individual and group 
responsibilities to improve and perfect our practice of democracy? 
7. Do you like to work on tough projects in which you can really dig into interesting and 


challenging problems? 


8. Are you alert physically as well as mentally? 


9. Are you emotionally stable? 


10. Do you like to have others think well of you and what you do? 


YOU may find this article useful in encour- 
aging some of your most outstanding high- 
school students NOT to shut their opportunity 
door on the “Career of the decade.”” Home 
room teachers and guidance counselors will 
find many questions about teaching answered 
in the article. Reprints are arailable for 
class use from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Washington 25, D.C. ALL teachers 
must help in the campaign to recruit new 
teachers if our country’s schools are to be 
staffed for our millions of new students. 
One of the best ways teachers can do this is 
to be so proud of their job and so successful 
in their working together with boys and girls 
and other teachers that their students will 
want to follow in their footsteps and become 
teachers! 


HE second-grade teacher was waiting 

for the hubbub of a winter morning 
struggle with galoshes and snowsuits to 
wear itself out. One by one rosy cheeked 
youngsters slipped out of their wooly co- 
coons and tumbled happily into their seats. 
And then she saw Jimmy bumping his way 
down the aisle. A trip forward was always 
a major mission for Jimmy with his sham- 
bling gait. This morning a new pair of 
heavy shoés added to his obstacle course. 
Clutched firmly in one hand and safe from 
possible collision, he held a page from a 
magazine. 

“Miss Wilson,” he exclaimed with happy 
pride in his eyes. “I saw your picture in the 
Sunday paper yesterday. I cut it out for 
you.” 

“Thank you, Jimmy.” she replied, look- 


ing quickly at an attractive young mother 
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about to accept a four-leaf clover from her 
delighted son. “It was nice of you to bring 
it to me.” He smiled up into her friendly 
face. She patted his head tenderly as he 
turned to work his way back to his seat. 

It was obviously not a photograph of 
Miss Wilson, for she was 64 years old and 
stout, with thinning gray hair which defied 
both a wave and a semblance of ordered 
arrangement. I wondered how Jimmy had 
confused the two until I noticed that the 
warm smile of loving affection was com- 
mon to them both. And then it struck me 
with majestic force that her kindly accept- 
ance of the picture without any attempt to 
correct Jimmy's mistaken powers of ob- 
servation was even further proof of this 
teacher’s marvelous understanding of chil- 
dren . . . because Jimmy’s observations 
He, a second 
grader, had already learned that love and 


werent so faulty after all. 


affection show in a person’s smile, face, and 
words—not in one’s age or body appear- 
ance. 

Most of us, I believe, remember with 
warm and grateful feelings those teachers, 
regardless of age or appearance, who 
treated us like individuals of promise. 


Fun But Not Easy 


It’s a thrill to be a teacher and have your 
students like and respect you. It’s fun to 
watch children grow. It’s the most satisfy- 


ing job in the world. Yes. teaching is all 


of this PLUS. But-it is also trying and 
discouraging and exhausting. Even good 
teachers are sorely taxed at times to get 
things proceeding smoothly and al] hands 


A few 


quite make the grade. 


pulling together. teachers never 
They are the ones 
pupils forget. Their example tends to dis- 
courage others from considering teaching 
as a career. 

We teachers know that we are catalogued 
by our students. We know some of the 
listings students give us—not all of them are 
complimentary. The analyses are gener- 
ally fair. When a class as a whole takes a 
dim view of a teacher. I ain inclined to be- 
lieve the that low 


If only we could get youth to use 


teacher has earned 
opinion. 
those sad experiences as a challenge to get 
into teaching themselves and do a better 
job! 

Good teaching is a joy, both to teachers 
and students. Teaching’s greatest allure is 
the satisfaction that comes from helping 
others learn and grow. “But,” you say. 
“that serving-other-people angle is why Tom 
wants to be a doctor and why my cousin is 
studying law.” 

You're right as far as you go. You could 
have added all the professions and count- 
less other jobs in which people practice the 
basic principles of right living while they 
work. But the whole purpose of teaching 
And that in itself 


is cause enough for young women—and 


is to help others learn. 


men—to choose teaching for a life work 


and to be proud of their choice. Remem- 
ber, there’d be no lawyers without teachers. 
Nor doctors, nor engineers. 

I frequently think folks are apt to build 
up ideas about the way teachers, and nurses, 
and ministers, and other groups of people 


should look. 


because we could say to young people, “Go 


I wish it were as easy as that, 
to your mirror. Study yourself carefully. 
If you look the part, then you can become 
a teacher.” To be sure, physical appear- 
ance is as important in teaching as in many 
But I don’t agree with the su- 
perintendent of schools who used to say that 


other jobs. 


when he had narrowed his selection down to 
three equally well qualified candidates, he 
would hire the man with the largest nose. I 
don't think good teachers are so typed that 
you can pick them out of a crowd by appear- 
ance alone. 

If only we could have a student interested 
in teaching. push a button, and direct a 
special X-ray into his mirror so that he 
might see what teachers are really like— 
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inside as well as outside. We could expect 


the questions and answers to go something 


like this: 


How good are the chances? 


“Even if I wanted to become a teacher and 
could qualify, are there really any jobs 
open? Would there still be any by the time 
I am prepared? Would I have to live ina 
fish bowl? Could I find myself a gentle- 
man to marry?” 

The answers? We could explain that 
Neither 


can they gaze into a crystal ball and fore- 


teachers cannot read horoscopes. 
tell your future. But here are answers to 
these and related questions which you may 
find interesting: 


Are there really jobs open? 


Yes. Department of Labor statistics and 
U.S. Office of Education studies show a need 
for more than 100.000 new teachers every 
year for the next 10 years. These needs are 
figured on actual increases in the national 


birth rate since the War. 


Would there still be jobs by the 
time | have finished teacher training? 


Yes, and that holds true whether you plan 
to take 2-, 3-, or 4-year training courses. 
And that goes for men as well as women. 
(More and more States are coming to re- 
quire 4 years of college training for teach- 


ing.) 


What kind of openings are there? 


For the next 7 years the demand will be 
But as the 
tidal wave of swollen enrollments sweeps 


for elementary school teachers. 


through the grades. our high schools by 


1960 will be engulfed by approximately a 
35 percent increase over that of 1950. Com- 
petition in the secondary school field will 
be keener because many of the teachers now 
being trained will have to head that way. 
The need for principals. supervisors, and 
administrators continues to grow. Compe- 
tition is not acute for men in elementary 


education. 


Would they pay mea living salary? 

Although working conditions and salary 
arrangements vary locally. more and more 
States now have mmimum salary regula- 
tions which insure teachers of a living wage. 
Most systems provide for regular salary in- 
creases. There is some jockeying in the 
employment of teachers as in other lines of 
work. Wealthier school districts are always 
alluring good teachers away into better pay- 
ing positions. Remember that a demand 
market in education is a teacher’s market. 
Currently, average salaries in the United 
States range from $1,100 to $3.600 per year 
for classroom teachers. 


What security do teachers have? 


Some States have permanent tenure laws 
which guarantee the teacher his or her job 
for hfe provided he does not give cause to 
be fired for insubordination. incompetence. 
or immorality. Even where there are no 
tenure laws, teachers are more and more 
being employed on indefinite tenure and 
less and less on 1-year contracts. 

It is true teachers do not belong to the 
Social Security group, but most States now 
have pension plans for teacher retirement. 
These conditions are constantly being m- 
proved. Most systems have sick leave pro- 


visions and give teachers freedom to use 
their summers as they see fit. 

There are teachers’ unions. associations. 
and through 
membership in which teachers can act co- 


professional organizations 
operatively to improve their working con- 
ditions. 

The greatest guarantee a teacher has 
against possible local abuse by individuals 
or hatchet groups is that which comes from 
the wholehearted support of teacher-parent 


groups and the school administrative staff. 


What are the chances for promotion? 


Good teachers are easily and_ surely 
spotted. Competition in that group is still 
not so keen as to prevent good chances for 
promotion. Promotion sometimes comes 
by moving from systems with lower pay 
scales to those which can pay more. Occa- 
sional moving is in itself likely to stimulate 
teacher growth and improvement. — In-serv- 
ice and postgraduate training are the cus- 
tomary ways by which teachers improve 


their worth and earn promotions. 


Pick Your Spot 


Where would these teaching jobs be? 


Although cities will need more teachers 
than country areas. the facts are that every 
State and all parts of them need more 
teachers. Depending upon your ability and 
experience qualifications for employment, 
you should be able to work almost any- 
where you'd lke to go. If you've always 
dreamed of traveling and seeing new places, 
teaching offers you the chance to have your 
dream come true. Teachers will be greeted 


(Continued on page 6) 


What can school people do to help recruit prospective teachers? 


First, take the time to help your outstanding youngsters see 
the real thrill and satisfaction in education. 


Second. encourage students to seek ont their favorite teachers 
and ask the personal questions they might not want to ask in 
class, such as “Why did you decide to become a teacher? 
Do you think I'd like it, too?” 


you glad you did? 


Third, if yon don’t already have a Future Teachers of America 
A note to Mrs. Wilda Fanst, 


Club in your school, start one. 


Executive Secretary of Future Teachers of America, 
Sixteenth St. NW., Washington, D. C., will bring you all the data 
FTA conld be a fine addi- 


tion to yonr roster of students clubs. 


you would need to get organized. 
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Fourth, work out a plan for junior teaching aides. 


Are 


schools have tried it with great snecess. 
scheme where older students get time to work with little folks 
in the elementary grades. 
want to, but by giving older students a supervised chance to 


with cnrrent information abont the demand for teachers and 
training requirements in the several States. 


Several 
Essentially it is a 


Call it a baby-sitters course if you 


work with young children you will build up a corps of prospec- 


1201 


It conld supply you 


tive teacher’s college students. 


Fifth, send to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of “Attracting 
New Teachers” (5 cents) and “What Are Good Teachers Like?” 
(10 cents)., The latter tells the success story of 10 real life 
teachers in American schools today. 
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Earl James McGrath, U. $. Commissioner of Education, reading the Conservation Pledge. 


Education for Conservation 


UR country’s natural resources have 
0 been depleted by the necessities of 
two world wars, and by waste reflecting 
the careless thinking during the days of 
the frontier era when our natural re- 
sources seemed inexhaustible. 

The safeguarding of our remaining 
natural riches to avert the danger of 
America ever becoming a have-not na- 
tion is a continuing national responsi- 
bility and should be accepted by every 
youth and adult in the days and years 
ahead. 

Our schools are accepting the chal- 
lenge, but there is still much to be done 


educationally until young and old alike 
become just as well acquainted with 
America’s Conservation Pledge as they 
may be with the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

May all Americans, both in and out of 
school, learn to live up to this declara- 
tion, a democratic duty to help keep our 
nation strong. 


ace 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Office of Education Aids 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
has issued a number of publica- 
iions in past years useful in teach- 
ing conservation education. A 
few are out of print but available 
for reference at school, college, 
Order those 
available by purchase from the 


and public libraries. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
25, D. C. Those 
that are free, request from Office 
of Education, 


Washington 


@ Conservation in the Educa- 
tion Program. Bulletin 1937 
No. 4 (Out of print). 
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® Conservation Excursions. 


Bulletin 1939 No. 13 (Out of 
print). 

@ Conservation Films in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Bulletin 


1941 No. 4 (Out of print). 
Lands. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
201 (Out of print). 

@ Teaching Conseryation in 
Elementary Schools. Bulletin 
1938 No. 14 (Out of print). 

@® Choose a Book About 
Things To Be 
Leaflet No. 60. 5¢. 
@ Curriculum Content in 
Conservation for Elementary 


@ Conserving Farm 


Conserved. 


Schools. Bulletin 1939 No. 14. 
15¢. 

@ Farm Forestry. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 196. 15¢. 
@ Landscaping the’ Farm- 
stead, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 189. ° 25¢. 

@Some Selected References 
on Conservation for Pupils 
and Teachers. No. 
307. Free. Division of Second- 
ary Education. 

@ A packet of conservation edu- 


cation material is available on a 


Circular 


3-weeks’ loan basis upon payment 


of return postage. from the Office | 


of Education, Elementary Education Division. 
@ Selected References for the Teaching of 
Geography and Conservation. (In press) 
Free. Division of Secondary Education. Five 
parts. 

J. Philosophy and Goals. 

2. Programs and Procedures. 

3. Audio-Visual Aids. 

4. Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 

5. A Bibliography of Bibliographies. 


HELP WANTED—TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 35) 
by more than a “Welcome Stranger” 
salutation wherever they go. They'll be 
accepted and offered a job. 


Could | lead a life of my own or would | 
constantly live in a fish bowl? 


You can lead your own life, but com- 
plete disregard for community standards 
will most certainly bring forth a storm of 
protest. Generally a community expects 
high personal standards of living from its 
teachers, doctors. and lawyers. But since 
teachers are paid from public funds and not 
from fees paid by the individual served, 
most communities look to them for public 
example. 

Teachers who are masters of the art of 
setting along with others and helping them 
to get along with each other rarely have 


When 


teachers are enthusiastic about their com- 


any occasion to feel hampered. 


munities, you will usually find the towns- 
folk will like and respect them. 


Would | be worn out by extraclassroom 
jobs? 

The teacher's work is not bounded by 
four classroom walls. Most systems expect 
teachers to take part in a reasonable num- 
ber of extraclassroom These 
tasks help keep many teachers from becom- 
ing subject-matter blind. 


activities. 


You may be asked to take on community 
jobs. Generally. there will not be outright 
insistence that teachers become Scout lead- 


Good 


teachers will continue to volunteer for these 


ers or Sunday School teachers. 


jobs and many others in the community be- 
cause they want to identify themselves as 
bona fide members of their towns. They 
know that if they want to be accepted as 
regular people. they must work with and be 
understood by regular people. 


One for the Girls 


Can | find myself a man? 


Although the question is timidly asked, 
it is the one question which every girl wants 
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toask. They can be told that now—and for 
the next 10 years, the answer is and will be 
“Yes, your chances are good if you're really 
as interested in marriage as your non- 
teaching sisters are. Actually the odds are 
in your favor.” 

In the first place, there is much in a 
teacher’s training—psychology and human 
relations—which should make her auto- 
matically more desirable as a mate and 
prospective mother. 

Second, by experience she should be more 
patient and tolerant of children’s ideas and 
ways of doing things. 

Third, her general knowledge and experi- 
ence should make her a capable and con- 
tributing member of the social groups of a 
community. 

Fourth. more he-men are going into edu- 
cation. 

“Maybe those points are okay,” some 
girls may say, “but why is it so many 
teachers don't get married?” 

We can agree that there was a time when 
getting married meant a teacher had to quit 
her work. That is not generally required 
now. 


“But some teachers are sort of cranky 


Future 


and old-inaidish.” 

I can't prove whether a teacher becomes 
old-maidish because she failed to get a 
man or failed to get a man because she was 
old-maidish. My guess is that uupleasant 
people will always have difficulty finding a 
mate. 


One for the Boys 
Could | be a teacher and still be a 
regular guy? 


You 


are thinking back to some man teacher who 


I know why that question pops up. 


was generally considered a “panty waist.” 
We all shudder over those examples of old 
maids in trousers! But what are the facts? 
The number of outstanding young men go- 
ing to State teachers colleges has increased. 
The day when the bookish lad who shunned 
athletics was the typical male student in 
teachers college is past. 

Certainly we don't look upon fathers as 
being unnecessary in the home when their 
Quite the 


contrary, psychologists tell us that the right 


sons are of lower school age. 


sort of male guidance and help is vitally 


Homemakers—Future Farmers 


a SN 


essential to the well-balanced development 
of children. 

Recently an educator with a long record 
of successful teaching in all grade levels 
from primary to postgraduate university 
told me that his most satisfying teaching 
years had been in intermediate grades. “‘l 
never felt so needed and helpful as I did 
with my third graders.” he said. “I suspect 
] supplied them with many of the securities 
their fathers did not have time to give 
them.” 


In Conclusion 


In short. I would say to both young 
women and men. your success in teaching 
will depend pretty largely on your success 
in being a thoroughly regular sort of a per- 
son, one whom others like and respect. And 
both of these successes are very much up to 
Both of you 
should remember that parents spend much 


you and your own efforts. 
of their time with adults. Teachers should 
also. They should enter into the full life 
of their community—not as parasites but as 
contributors. If. in becoming a teacher, 
you should cease to be a person of charm, 


personality, vigor, and attractive appeal, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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H National officers of the fast-growing Future Homemakers of America visited 
with Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing when they attended the 
recent regional conference of their organization in Washington, D. C. 

Shown in the photograph with Administrator Ewing are, left to right, Maxine 
Green, national secretary, Frederick, Md.; Maryanne Neff, national vice president, 
Johnson City, N. Y.; Jean low, retiring national vice president, Brookline, 
Mass.; and Catherine Neill, retiring national treasurer, Bernardsville, N. J. 

The Future Homemakers of America, sponsored by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, now enrolls more than 260,000 junior and senior 
high-school students in cities and rural areas who study homemaking. The 
organization supplements homemaking class work with an opportunity for girls 
to assume leadership and develop initiative. In local chapters and through 
State associations they sponsor group projects which contribute to the solution of 
problems important to home life. 
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Mi ‘I'd like to be there,'’ said Vice President Alben W. Barkley to the national 
officers of the Future Farmers of America as they invited him to their 1949 
National FFA Convention to be held at Kansas City, Mo., October 10 to 13. The 
Vice President received the FFA boys in his office, giving each of them a hearty 
handshake in the presence of A. W. Tenney, FFA Executive Secretary, extreme 
left, and Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education, extreme right. 

National officers of the Future Farmers of America shown in the photograph 
are, left to right, Alton Brazell, Lubbock, Tex., fourth vice president; Max Cobble, 
Midway, Tenn., student secretary; Bill Michael, Billings, Mont., third vice presi- 
dent; Paul Lindholm, Ortonville, Minn., first vice president; Ervin Martin, Salem, 
Ind., 1947-48 national FFA president; Doyle Conner, Starke, Fla., 1948-49 
national president, shaking hands with Vice President Barkley; and Dale Hess, 
Faliston, Md., second vice president. 
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= im Tra The Race Between School C 


By Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, Division of School Administration 


HE NATION is facing a grave school- 
ee crisis. School enrollments have 
been increasing while we deferred new con- 
struction and wore out the old schoolhouses. 

The accompanying chart shows the race 
between school children and schoolhouses. 
with schoolhouses lagging far behind. 
We'll have to dig deeper and move faster 
if we are to provide adequate. safe. and suit- 
able schoolhouses for America’s children. 

Because of the great variation in con- 
struction costs since 1930, dollar volume of 
capital outlay has but little meaning until 
related to schoolhousing space provided by 
the investment. The accompanying table 
indicates the number of school children by 
years in relation to the number in attend- 
ance in 1930, and the dollar investment in 
schoolhouses related to equivalent space 
provided in 1930. 

The estimated numbers of school chil- 
dren are certainly valid up to 1955, because 
those children have already been born. Be- 
cause of the accumulative effect of births 
on school attendance. it is estimated that 
school attendance will continue to increase 
until 1958 and then level off as shown by the 
chart. 

If school enrollments should decline 
after 1960, would a 10 billion dollar school 
construction program leave the Nation’s 
schools overbuilt? The answer is “no.” 
provided the schoolhouses have been prop- 
erly planned and located. In the event that 


enrollments do decline, many school dis- 
tricts will then be able to abandon some of 
their most obsolete buildings which should 
have been replaced during the 1930’s and 
1940's. 

Results from preliminary studies. and 
calculations based on enrollment increases. 
educational program expansion, and emer- 
gency replacements indicate that it will re- 
quire a capital outlay investment of about 


PERCENT 


(1930=100) 


10 billion dollars from 1950 to 1960 to 
enlarge and improve physical plant facili- 
ties for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The accompanying table and chart 
show the investment which must be made 
(im terms of 1949 dollars) in schoolhouses 
during the next 11 years in order to regain 
the 1930 relationship between school chil- 
dren and schoolhouses. The race can be 
won. but it will require both immediate ac- 
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ren and Schoolhouses 


tion and long-range planning at the local, 
State, and Federal levels of government. 


School children and schoolhouses (public elementary and secondary schools) 


Gabeet childien Capital outlay in mil- | Index of schoolhouses Significant School Plant References 
lions of dollars purchasable by cap- During 1949 two very significant books 
ital outlay shown : oh SS : : 
Year l | | in columns 4 and 5 have been published on this subject. It is 
Number in Percentage | urged that school officials and architects 

lone ofthenum- Invested | Needed : al “dj - 
ber in 1930 Purchased fitecded contemplating school building programs 

avail themselves of this literature. 


Amertean Association of Sehool Administra- 


tors. American School Buildings. 12 

— z : E — Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
1930 91.3 100 $371 100 the Association. 225 p. 1949 Year- 
ee 99.9 105 Piya we Ta chs ‘ oes ae 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
MNOBAR sec iscisc aces 22.5 106 BO eesreravcievetete Kok Ika Ace eee ; ss - : 5 ¥ 
oh ee 22.3 105 i Vall ne: ye tion, Guide for Planning School Plants. 
on) ae 99.3 105 S30uh oe 56 ae The Council (CW. D. McClurkin, Peabody 
BOAO... cso e oe 22.0 104 rc | Le See. College, Nashville, Tenn.), 1949 Edi- 
iv 21.0 99 13800. on Palisa tion, $1.25. 
{1\OAV4, spermine oe 19.6 92 LY.) || See aoe 6 OMe. For further pertinent literature relative 
A Greiain sae. o1s:0i'e)s 19.8 93 nls al | G-cceeeecaeeres BATS ecco F - es P 
ic 20:2 95 2975 ,01......... ayn, to the planning of school facilities, attention 
NGA SP vereierers. <<) sat0)« 20.9 98 PEA) | So ouancnac Et} scosonedee is called to the following bibliographies: 
120 nena aeeeod 21.6 HOM Weisverercearscests Lhe! || Saienanseees 82 ‘ : inven 
(|OG] Aa 29.9 Cy) || Seemann TAOMI. oh | 86 American Edueational Research Association. 
1] C302 5 AST anes 22.9 iloksh || Saeeereeeysas a DB Ow esereccrcte aera 91 Reriew of Educational Research, ‘“‘Sehool 
os 24.0 slile: | Ee ee coke) eee | 95 Plant and Equipment,” Vol. I, No. 5: Vol. 
BE ieee cons 25.2 AUOME es. eee. LYSE aaneeeenceet | 100 V, No. 4; Vol. VIII, No. 4; Vol. XII, No. 2; 
Se 26.1 ce | ee ita) | eee | 105 Vol. XV, No. 1: and Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
0 26.8 cS | ee Lio) Gyeeeene | 110 dated from 1932 to 1948. 
ID etele|<' +1 «+ 018 27.3 UPR |\gon5o conc CEE) sonncocnus 115 American Institute of Architeets, Department 
WES s. 5 co aed 27.6 | UE) | Sapo ose c UAOKIS | oun 6ocacd 120 of Edueation and Research. “Building 
O82 s copagumendd 27.6 | LEX? || Seco one UAW) | Saeaacense 125 Type Referenee Guide No. I, The Public 
DOO acre recess o/ecevarel 6 27.6 Te lo) || Sommeseen sec 4?) | bataa crac 130 Sehool Building,” reprinted from Bulletin 


of the Av I. A., March 1947. 
’ Indiana University, Sehool of Edueation. 
Total capital outlay needed 1950-60.......... 1O;000R Fe cameo. leeaiccerr eens Bibliography of — School — Buildings. 
| Grounds. and Equipment, Parts I, I, III, 
IV, V, and VI, dated from 1928 to [945. 
School Life (U. S. Office of Education), 
“School Plant Artireles,” April 1947. Also 
available in reprint. 
The American School and University, ‘““Sehool 
Plant Bibliography,’ 1947-48 Edition, p. 


226-244. Also available in reprint. 


! Office of Education average-daily-attendance data for 1930-46; and thereafter Bureau 
of the Census enrollment estimates for all elementary and secondary schools, less 10 percent 
for non-public-school enrollment, less another 10 percent to convert Census enrollment esti- 
mates to average-daily-attendance estimates. 

2 Estimated. 
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Schools To Celebrate United Raton Day 


HE SCHOOLS of the Nation are once 
i being asked to participate actively 
in the world-wide observance of United 
Nations Day on October 24. fourth anni- 
versary of the coming into force of the 
United Nations Charter. By unanimous 
vote of the UN General Assembly that day 
is to be devoted each year “to making 
known to the people of the world the aims 
and achievements of the United Nations” 
through celebrations in all the 59 member 
nations. Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath has sent a letter to the chief 
State school officers in all 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. offering the assistance of the 
U. S. Office of Education to American 
schools wishing to plan special assemblies. 
A Selected 
Teaching About the 
United Nations, prepared by Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid of the Division of Interna- 


class discussions, and exhibits. 


Bibliography — for 


tional Educational Relations, is available on 
The 


supply is limited but permission is granted 


request from the Office of Education. 


for reproduction for wider distribution 
where local facilities for mimeographing 
are available. Several State Departments 


of Education have already done this. 


Department of State and UN 


The Department of State is issuing a 
number of helpful publications, including 
a pamphlet, The United Nations—Four 
Years of Achievement; a popular leaflet, 
The United Nations at Work: a Guide to the 
US and the UN; posters, and background 
information for lecturers. These materials 
are available on request from the Division 
of Public Liaison. Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. The Secretary of 
State has appointed a National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Day, with 
headquarters at 700 Jackson Place NW.. 
Washington 6, D. C., to promote observ- 
ance of the Day through the cooperation 
of all the major national private organiza- 
They also 
have prepared special kits of materials to 
assist schools and communities in develop- 
ing their plans for local celebrations. Other 
materials have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, N. Y., including films 
and filmstrips available free of charge to 


tions and Government agencies. 


10 


schools. The American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York 21, N. Y., has prepared special 
materials, including sets of small paper flags 
of the United Nations, with mounting sticks 
($1 a set). Some radio scripts are avail- 
able from the AAUN as well as from the 
Radio Education Officer, United Nations 
Radio Division. Lake Success, N. Y. . 


Other Organizations 


Among the other organizations publish- 
ing useful and inexpensive pamphlets and 
study guides are the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.; the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 West One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street, New York 
27, N. Y.; the League of Women Voters of 
the U. S., 726 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl.; and the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. The 
Instructor had a special United Nations 
issue, May 1949, with many practical sug- 
gestions for use at various grade levels. The 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris recently 
published a small pamphlet, Towards World 
Understanding: Some Suggestions on 
Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies. This is available on 
request from the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington 25. D. C. 


Recent Materials 


A few of the more recent and particularly 
helpful materials are suggested below: 


The World at Work: The Economic and So- 
cial Efforts of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Texts of the basic 
documents, with explanations, questions. 
and (Rotary International, 50 
cents, special rates for quantity orders.) 


charts. 


This is a companion to Rotary’s excellent 
illustrated commentary on the UN Charter. 
From Here On! (35 cents). 


Report on the UN, by Thomas J. Hamilton 
and Vera Micheles Dean. (Foreign Policy 
Association Headline Series No. 75; 35 


cents. ) 


Freedom’s Charter: The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, by O. Frederick 


Nolde and Eleanor Roosevelt. (Foreign 


Policy Association Headline Series No. 76; 
35 cents.) 


How Peoples Work Together: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, an 
illustrated pamphlet prepared by the staff 
of the UN Department of Public Informa- 
tion, available from the Manhattan Publish- 
ing Co., 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
N. Y. (50 cents; rates for quantity orders). 


United Nations Map of the World, by L. 
G. Bullock. 1946. A colorful map of the 
world showing the United Nations with 
their flags and seals, together with appro- 
priate quotations and historical informa- 
tion, distributed by Frederick Warne, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. ($1.50). 


Thrift-Teaching Aids 


A WEALTH of material useful in thrift 
education is available to teachers from the 
Education Section, U.S. Savings Bond Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, or from Sav- 
ings Bond Offices in each State. 

These thrift-teaching aids, many of them 
prepared by teachers and endorsed by lead- 
ing educators who serve on the National 
Advisory Committee on School Savings, 
range all the way from posters to plays, 
song sheets to radio scripts. clipsheets to 
curriculum guides. 

Specific manuals for teachers include 
“Teaching Mathematics Through School 
Savings,” for grades 7-9, “Budgeting for 
Security,” for grades 6-12, and two new 
social studies units, “Learning To Use 
Money Wisely,” for grades 4—7. and “Plans 
for Spending and Saving,” for grades 7-12. 

For information on the School Savings 
Program and the teaching aids available 
for use in thrift education. teachers are 
urged to address their State Savings Bond 
Offices or the Education Section, U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


In Limited Number 


DO YOU need copies of ScHooL LIFE 
to complete your 1948-49 files? We have 
a limited number of copies of each issue of 
ScHoo. Lire for 1948-49 available upon 
request. Address: Information and Pub- 
lications Service, Offiee of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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. . « We have a supreme duty—to help, as teachers, to 
organize a society in which every man will be able to 
shake hands, in brotherly trust and friendship, with his 
Kinsman from Europe or Asia, icith the black man from 
Africa and the red man from America. All races, all 
peoples, all national aspirations must have scope for 
expression in this postwar world . . 2” 

“. . Without doubt the tico most difficult things for 
humanity to learn are the art of ruling men and the art 
of educating them . . . We who are educationists—and 
those we have to guide—must all be the architects of that 
society in which, if we have well fulfilled our task, 
human rights and human liberties will flourish.” 


DR. JAIME TORRES BODET, Director-General of UNESCO, who 
addressed the opening session of the Twelfth International Con- 
ference on Public Education at Geneva, Switzerland, on ‘‘The Right 
to an Education.”’ Above excerpts are from Dr. Bodet's address. 


Twelfth International Conference 
on Education 


R. Ruth E. McMurry of the UNESCO Relations Staff. Department of State, and 
Dr. Rall I. Grigsby, Deputy Commissioner of Education, were U.S. delegates 
at the Twelfth International Conference on Public Education which met at the Palais 
Wilson, Geneva. Switzerland, July 4-12. The delegates reported on education in 
the United States during the past year and answered questions asked by delegates 
from other countries. SCHOOL Lire is pleased to present several of the questions 
asked and the answers given by Dr. Grigsby. See ScHOOL Lire, Vovember 1948 
issue, for questions asked at the 1948 conference. 


Belgium: Answer: The use of educational films is be- 
coming more and more general in the 


M Has the United States succeeded in United States. About 90 percent of the sec- 


equalizing the salaries of teachers in the gydary schools are equipped with projec- 
lower grades and those in the higher i 
grades? How do teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with the salaries of administrators? 
Answer: It is difficult to make general state- 
ments in regard to teachers’ salaries in the 
United States because there are 48 different 
schoo] systems. There is, however. a ten- 
dency toward the adoption of a single scale 
of pay for all primary school and secondary 
school teachers. Comparison with the sal- 
aries of other public employees is not fav- 
orable to teachers, because stenographers 
may sometimes receive a higher beginning 
salary and more rapid increases. 


Switzerland: 


Mi Is the use of educational films included 
in the regular school curriculum in teach- 
ing geography, for example? Is it possible 
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tors and screens. This is not true of the 
small rural schools. some of which do not 
have electric current. 


Great Britain: 


HM Does the Citizens’ Committee mentioned 
in the United States Report have a local 
influence or does it extend its activities 
throughout the country ? 

Answer: The Citizens’ Federal Committee 
has an important part in forming public 
opinion and awakening interest in all prob- 
lems relating to education. Also, almost 
every school has a parent-teacher associa- 
tion. These various associations are fed- 
erated on a State and national basis. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


has about 6 million members. 


Thailand: 


On page 9 of the United States Report 
“‘seneral education” is mentioned. Would 
the delegate from the United States explain 
this term ? 

Answer: The term “general education” is 
understood to mean. most of all, the know1- 
edge which would be useful to pupils in 
life. In the secondary schools and those of 
higher level the United States has gone 
very far in the field of specialization. Now 
an effort is being made to reestablish the 
educational program in favor of a deeper 


culture. 


France: 
B® Does the superintendent help the teacher 


(Continued on page 13) 


Delegates attending the Twelfth International Conference on Public Education held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
to obtain such films for the teaching of July 4-12, 1949. Representing the United States at the Conference were Dr. Rall 1. Grigsby, Deputy Com- 

missioner of Education, second at table on right, and Dr. Ruth E. McMurry, of UNESCO Relations Staff, 
geography and where ? Department of State, third delegate sitting at table on extreme right. 


It 


STATESMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 2) 


tors themselves and that mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation are essential for best 
results. Statesmen are needed in education, 
not to “sell the public” a bill of goods about 
the schools, but to get enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in working out a program which will be 
understood and supported by all. 

(2) The Teaching Staff—tIn many com- 
munities the passing years and short-sighted 
policies have resulted in a growing gap be- 
tween the administrative and teaching staffs. 
The situation is often considered somewhat 
like that frequently existing between capital 
and labor. yet there should be no basis for 
similarity. Bridging the gap is not merely 
a matter of talking about democratic ad- 
ministration; it involves real leadership in 
developing a cooperative program which is 
based on mutual understanding and respect. 
There is no longer any place for an isola- 
tionist philosophy in relationships between 
administrators and teachers. 

(3) Phases of Education —Artificial 
barriers have been erected in the minds of 
teachers and administrators between vari- 
ous integral aspects of education such as 
elementary and secondary education, Eng- 
lish and social studies, and so on. But one 
of the biggest mental barriers that seems to 
have been erected thus far is between voca- 
tional education. and other aspects of edu- 
cation. Too often the programs have been 
conducted in practical isolation even though 
they have been housed in the same building. 
I am not concerned at this time with how 
this came about, but with the fact that it 
often exists and that real educational states- 
manship is required to deal with the prob- 
lems involved. 

(4) Other School Systems—A_ study 
made in one State last year showed that, in 
spite of the fact that representatives of local 
school systems in each county were required 
to meet together one or more times during 
the year, there was little real cooperation. 
fach district was operating pretty largely 
The arti- 
ficial lines used to bound the many small 


as an independent principality. 


districts were, in practice, almost as form- 
idable barriers as the walls surrounding 
medieval castles. Competing busses some- 
times ran along district boundary roads. 
Busses from rural districts sometimes hauled 
children from one part of a rural district 


through a portion of an independent small 
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town to another part of the district. In spite 
of possible economies from cooperative 
purchasing of supplies or from rendering 
certain services cooperatively, such prac- 
tices were almost nonexistent. What-was 
needed there, and what is needed in many 
similar situations in other States, is more 
real educational statesmanship—leadership 
in bringing about a recognition of the fact 
that we are living in a cooperative society 
and that isolationism should no longer 
be condoned. Just think how many neg- 
lected opportunities there are in every State 
for voluntary cooperation among local 
school systems in studying problems, in 
rendering services, in planning programs, 
and in many other respects. 

(5) States and Local School Systems.— 
Every school system in a State is handi- 
capped to some extent by what is happening 
or failing to happen in the weakest school 
That important fact is frequently 
All too often the wealthy 
school systems are too little concerned ‘with 


system. 
overlooked. 


what is happening in some remote section 
ofthe State. All too often large city school 
systems are satisfied to have a weak or polit- 
ical State department of education. Again 
and again the opportunity for a progressive 
step has been lost because supposed school 
leaders were too isolationist in their think- 
ing or did not have enough statesmanship 
to cooperate for the common good. ‘This is 
one of the most serious situations in educa- 
tion in the Nation today. If the educators 
throughout each State could always coop- 
erate for what is best for the children in- 
stead of seeking to protect their own posi- 
tions or to enhance their own prestige, the 
educational program would be far ahead of 
where it is at present. More opportunities 
for progress have been lost because of lack 
of real statesmanship on the part of educa- 
tors than because of any inherent opposi- 
tion on the part of the lay public. 

(6) Schools and Colleges —How can any 
real progress be made if there is a wall of 
isolationism between the schools and col- 
leges of any State? Yet far too infre- 
quently have the schools sought opportuni- 
ties to learn about and use to maximum ad- 
vantage the services that could be provided 
by the colleges. Equally infrequently have 
the colleges explored fully enough the possi- 
bilities of services to the public schools. 
Fortunately there have been many encourag- 
ing illustrations of cooperatively developed 
programs during recent years but it is still 


too often true that the campus of an institu- 


aon of higher learning is psychologically 
considered to be bounded by the lines that 
mark the limits of the physical properties. 
(7) States and the Nation —If all the 
best educational practices that have been 
developed in any State could be put into 
operation in every State we would have a 
far ebetter situation in education than we 
have today. But many States. like many 
communities, have difficulties in seeing any 
good beyond their own borders. Again 
and again States have continued practices 
that are outmoded and can be shown to be 
wrong long after neighboring States have 
solved the problem. While representatives 
from States and local school systems get 
together, from time to time, for conventions 
and meetings, States far too infrequently 
consciously cooperate in studies for their 
mutual benefit. Moreover, to only a lim- 
ited extent has there been any serious study 
by the States of the educational services 
which are. or should be, provided by the 
U. S. Office of Education or other agencies 
of the Federal Government. What we are 
saying is merely that we live in an era of co- 
operation rather than a period of isolation 
and that many school officials do not yet 
seem. in practice, to have recognized that 
fact. We have made some progress, of 
course, but the possibilities to be realized 
through cooperative effort have thus far 
scarcely been touched. What we need are 
more leaders whose vision extends beyond 
the artificial boundaries of their own fields 
and whose lives are dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the common good. 


Improving Organization 
and Finance 

There are many other important issues in 
education which require better and more 
capable leadership if satisfactory progress 
is to be made. At this time I want to single 
out just two others because of their im- 
portance and urgency. 

One of these is the organization of more 
adequate local school administrative units 
or districts. We have played around with 
that idea for a generation and have made 
some limited progress. But, if we face the 
situation realistically. we must admit that 
many school districts which exist today are 
more obsolete in terms of modern condi- 
tions and needs than the districts which ex- 
isted a generation ago. Our vision has been 
too limited and our courage too uncertain to 
make much progress in solving this im- 
portant problem. A district large enough 
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to require the services of 40 teachers should 
be considered a minimum even in the most 
sparsely populated areas. yet only about 
3.6 percent of all districts in the Nation 
have as yet heen expanded to that minimum 
size. 

In the field of school finance we have 
talked for a long time about assuring ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, yet such vast differences in wealth 
have been brought about by our modern in- 
dustrial civilization that. on a relative basis. 
educational opportunities for large portions 
of our children are less adequate today than 
they were a generation ago. 

In State after State. largely because of 
the pressure of the more wealthy school sys- 
tems. we have set up a large portion of our 
State support on a flat-grant basis and pre- 
tend that we have solved the problem. 
Then, because of other pressures. we often 
set up a series of special aids—for teachers’ 
salaries. for tuition, for exceptional chil- 
dren, for this, that. and the other—and as- 
sume that all communities will have a com- 
prehensive balanced program. To make 
such assumption is sheer nonsense. There 
are techniques available for solving the 
problems in this field. But they cannot be 
solved by “guessing” what the legislature 
can be expected to provide, by assuming 
that a uniform local tax rate based on 
widely varying assessment practices will be 
equitable, and that a plan of apportionment 
that will bring the fewest questions from 
the more wealthy areas will meet the needs. 

I do not wish to seem pessimistic. I 
realize that in many parts of the country 
remarkable progress has been made and 
even greater progress is in prospect. But I 
also know what the facts show. They show 
clearly and unmistakably that we still have 
great unsolved educational problems in 
nearly every State. They show also that 
many of our needs are not being met satis- 
factorily; that we have too much isolation- 
ism in education: that we have taken too 
many steps on the basis merely of expe- 
diency: and that progress has often been 
blocked or at least retarded by the short- 
sightedness or selfishness of educators and 
school officials—by lack of statesmanship 
in education. 

This is a crucial period in education. 
The public is now more conscious than at 
any recent period of some of the serious 


problems and needs in education. Now is 
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the strategic time for statesmanship in edu- 
cation. The public is ready for and is 
demanding better educational leadership. 
The facts show that it is needed. What 
greater challenge could educators through- 
out the country want than the opportunity 
to become outstanding leaders in solving 
problems such as these: to become the 
urgently needed educational statesmen of 
this troubled but promising postwar era! 


HELP WANTED—TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 7) 
you probably would lose both your  stu- 
dents’ interest and the happiness which 
comes from acceptance, by the community. 
as a regular person. 

Let us remind young people that our 
schools need thousands of teachers. that if 
their younger brothers and sisters are to 
have an even more happy and _ profitable 
school experience than theirs, we must have 
more good teachers. Competition is not 
keen in the good and superior brackets. 
Here is a career of service with appeal for 
America’s future is 


We should 


encourage every high school boy and girl 


all outstanding youth. 
in the hands of her teachers. 


to ask. “Is there a future for me in educa: 
tion?” 


education should be sufficiently convincing 


| think those of us already in 


to make them realize the answer is de- 
cidedly—YES! 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 11) 
with administrative questions or with peda- 
cogical questions ? 
Answer: The superintendent is primarily an 
administrative official who deals with prob- 
lems relating to buildings and material and 
The 


essential task of the supervisor is to give 


sometimes the selection of teachers. 


advice to the teachers and help them to 
improve in their profession. 


Italy: 

Mi Is it a good idea to have consolidated 
rural schools? 

Answer: In many rural communities in the 
United States the small rural school with a 
single class has been joined with other 
small schools and classes. Thus it has been 
possible to reduce considerably the expenses 
of the small schools as well as to improve 
their curricula) and teaching methods. 
There is a marked tendency now toward 
centralizing of such small secondary schools 


and classes. 


B Have you made any studies of the differ- 
ent classes. social and economic, attending 
secondary and higher schools. and the rela- 
tive success of the different groups? 
Answer: It is felt in the United States that 
secondary education should be open to all 
children capable of taking advantage of it. 
Ninety percent of the high-school age chil- 
dren do attend secondary schools. Higher 
education. college and university, on the 
other hand, is still the privilege of the more 
fortunate classes of society. An attempt 
is being made to remedy the situation by 
adopting the policy of a wider distribution 
of scholarships. There is a distinct tend- 
ency to make universities more democratic, 

Other questions asked and answered dealt 
with such problems as establishing a balance 
between technical education and other as- 
pects of education. school building needs in 
the United States as compared with those in 
other countries where buildings were de- 
stroyed during World War 11. activities of 
the “welfare officer.” and whether the rec- 
ommendations of the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education granting greater 
opportunities for higher education in the 
United States will be carried out. 


Edwin H. Miner Named 
Director of Armed Forces 
Education Program 


EDWIN H. MINER, Assoetate Commis- 
sioner of Edneation, U. S. Office of Edin- 
eation, since July 1947, has been named 
the Armed 


Edieational Director of 


Forees Education Program, Armed 
Forces Information and Edneation Di- 
vision, Offiee of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Miner will serve as director and 
staff advisor for tre Armed Forces Edn- 
eation Program which was organized by 
the Army during World War IT and now 
Millions 
of servicemen in all theaters of opera- 
tion were offered edneational oppor- 


tunitres through this program during 


extends to all armed services. 


the war. At the present time, through 
1,500) edneational 1,000 of 


which are overseas, the armed forces 


centers, 


edneational program is carried on by 
2.500 instrnctors, 1,500 of whom are 
USAFT courses enroll 107,- 
000, umiversity correspondenee courses 
6,300. 
57,000 students, and eivilian schools 


6,000. 


Mr. Miner lras already entered upon 


civilians. 


Educational eenters register 


his new duties. 


EDUCATING CITIZENS 


(Continued from page 3) 


One in particular, the National Education 
\ssociation, is going all out on this year’s 
American Education Week observance. 
November 6-12, in cooperation with the 
American Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Office of Edu- 
cation. This year’s Education Week packet 
practically brims over with facts useful to 
citizens education committees which are be- 
ing urged to sponsor the Week this year. 
To the theme, Visit Your Schools. has been 
added. Bring the Schools to the People. 
Yes, many organizations and citizens in- 
dividually are working hard for better 
schools. By national. State, and local 
action, citizens are being educated on edu- 


cation and its needs—today and tomorrow. 


Representatives of the recently organized National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools meet with 
Division Directors of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, to discuss the school situation. Left 
to right at end of table, James F. Brownlee, Vice Chairman of the Commission, Commissioner of Education Earl 


James McGrath, center, and Roy E. Larsen, Commission Chairman, right. 


is Mr. Sloan Wilson of the Commission staff. 


Writing at the conference table 


OFF THE ROSTRUM 
— OFF THE PRESS 


“Where are the boys of high-school age who 
might be attending school? Why weren't 
they, why aren’t they in high school?” 
—Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large 
High Schools, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in School and Society, July 
2, 1949 issue. 

kk * 
“Less than 10 percent of our teachers are 
trained in the use of audio-visual materials 
and methods, and few of our major uni- 
versities and teacher-training institutions 
offer adequate training.” 
—Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, in The School Executive, September 
1949 issue. 

Kix * 
“A recent inquiry shows that only 4,000 out 
of 26.000 secondary schools claim to have 


” 


any kind of guidance provisions . 


—Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, in Occu- 
pations, April 1949 issue. 


xk * 


*, . . Imagine that! 
the teacher’s work! 


i First grade! 


2? 


Doing 


—BHess Goodykoontz, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, in “The Packet,” 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., April 
1949 issue. 

kk * 
“. . . There is a deep concern among guid- 
ance workers for increasing the level of 
competency of those who would call them- 


selves counselors . . 


—Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Train- 
ing Guidance Personnel, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Vocational Educa- 
tion News, October 1949 issue. 


kk * 
“Teachers do not always have an oppor- 
tunity to help design the rooms in which 
they work. However, each teacher has an 
obligation to help make her room a desir- 
able school home and a suitable learning 
laboratory for the pupils to be housed 
therein.” 
—N. E. Viles, Specialist in School Plaut Man- 
agement, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in N, E. A. Journal, February 
1950 issue. tee 
. . » Modern leadership increasingly uses 
the “group This 
means simply the process of getting the 
people concerned with the problem together 
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dynamics’ approach. 


to discuss it thoroughly and eventually to 
arrive ata consensus . . .” 


—John Dale Russell, Director, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in address before 
Faculty-Trustee Dinner, Pennsylvania State 
College, May 13, 1949. 


xk * 
. . there are kinds of problems on which 
teachers can work and ways they can work 
that will yield better results than time spent 


eo 


in other ways. This will probably be the 
frontier in teacher education for the next 
decade .. .” 


—wW. Earl Arnistrong, Associate Chief for 
Teacher Education, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in Annals, September 


1949 issue. Pee ws 


. . . It is not enough that we expose the 
fallacies of totalitarianism. We must, even 
more importantly, keep before us the high 
moral and spiritual values of democratic 
living. Nowhere have these conceptions 
been set forth better than in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights . . .” 


“6 


—Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in Address at N. E. A. An- 
nual Convention, Boston, Mass., July 7, 1949. 


College Scholarships 


APPLICATIONS for U.S. Navy 4-year col- 
lege scholarships offered to boys 17 to 21 
years of age beginning the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year, must be submitted to the Naval 
Examining Section, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., by November 12, 
1949, for competitive examinations to be 
held on December 3, 1949. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding the scholarships is con- 
tained in NROTC Bulletin of Information, 
1950, available at high school and college 
libraries and at Naval Officer Procurement 
The scholar- 
ships lead to a baccalaureate degree and a 
commission as Ensign in the Navy or Second 


and Navy Recruiting offices. 


Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Recordings 


Forest Conservation. ‘The Forest Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
produced a second series of six recorded 
programs emphasizing the importance of 
forest conservation. The staff of New York 
City’s Board of Education Station WNYE 
served as counsellors in the preparation 
of script niaterial and in the production of 
the dramatized programs. A_ teacher's 
manual accompanies the records. Scripts 
for this series, as well as for the first stx 
programs which were produced more than 
Re- 
corded on 16-inch discs, they require play- 
back equipment having turntable speed of 
3314 1r.p.m. Recordings may be borrowed 
for the customary 2-weeks loan period from 


a year ago, likewise are available. 


the Script and Transcription Exchange, 
Office of Education. Federal 
Agency. 


Security 


“This is the Voice 
of America” is the title of a recorded pro- 
gram prepared especially for distribution 
through the Script and Transcription Ex- 
change by the Department of State. It is 
intended to enlighten interested listeners of 
high-school age and above about some of 
the basic facts concerning the purpose aud 
method of operation of the “Voice of Amer- 
ica.” Recorded at 3314 r. p. m. 


“Voice of America.” 


Student Government. Now available is 
a recording of a simulated broadcast from 
a high-school student council meeting in 
which is demonstrated the techniques of a 
well-organized council as it deals with prob- 
lems of mutual interest to students, high 
school administrators, and teachers. It is 
titled “Roots of Student Government.” The 
script was written by Ellsworth Tompkins. 
Secondary Education Specialist, U.S. Office 
of Education, and recorded by the Phila- 
delphia Radio Workshop over Station 
KYW. Recording was done at 331 r. p.in. 
Requests for copies to be loaned should be 
addressed to the Script and Transcription 
Exchange. 


United Nations Day. “No Other Road” 
is the title of a 30-minute program produced 
by the British Broadcasting Co. and broad- 
cast September 5, 1948, as a prelude to the 
Third General Assembly of the United Na- 
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tions i Paris. The program deals with the 
progress achieved by the United Nations in 
political, economic, and social fields and 
includes graphic illustrations of the work 
It is 
a compellingly dramatic presentation of au- 


of some of the special UN agencies. 


thentic information which might well be 
used for a special United Nations Day 
program. 


“UNESCO World Review.” 
script bearing this title is issued by 
UNESCO in Paris and is distributed weekly 
in this country by the U. S. National Com- 
missiou. 


A radio 


Purpose of the review is to pro- 
mote a type of understanding among 
peoples that will lead to peace. Its method 
is to highlight in news-reporter fashion, con- 
structive progress and cooperation m the 
educational, scientific, aud cultural fields. 
Copies are available ou request to Commis- 
sion headquarters in the Departinent of 
State. 


Films 


Health Films. Eleven motion pictures, 
produced in 1944-45 by Walt Disney for 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and withdrawn with the termination of the 
CIAA at the end of 1945, are now avail- 
able from the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nine of the filins deal with health 
subjects, one portrays the history of corn, 
and one is a travelogue on the Amazon 
River country. 

All of the 11 motion pictures are 16-mm. 
sound color films and are available with 
English, Portuguese, or Spanish narrations. 
Prints can be purchased from the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
Write to the Institute for descriptions, 
prices, and a purcliase application form. 
Titles are: The Amazon Awakens, Clean- 
liness Brings Health, Defense Against In- 
vasion, Grain That Built a Hemisphere. 
How Disease Travels, The Human Body, 
Infant Care, Tuberculosis, Water—Friend 
or Enemy? What Is Disease? Winged 


Scourge. 
On Diabetes. 
toward diabetes is emphasized in a new 


U.S. Publie Health Service motion picture, 
The Story of Wendy Ifill. Wendy learns 


A common-sense attitude 


she has diabetes and both she and her hus- 
band are extremely disturbed, but their 
Placed 
on insulin and a spectal diet, Wendy leads 
a healthy, normal life. Prints of this film, 
which ts 16-mm. sound, color, and runs 19 


fears are quieted by their doctor. 


minutes, may be borrowed from State 
Health Departments and can be purchased 
from Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29; N.Y: 


A Career. Medicine as a career is por- 
trayed in the State Departmeut film Jour- 
ney Into Medicine, recently released for 
educational use in the United States through 
the U. S. Public Health Service. The film 
follows a single student through medical 
school, internship, further study i_pedi- 
atrics( and finally his entrance into public 
health his journey into medicine. 
Prints of Journey Into Medicine, 16-mm. 
sound, black-and-white, 39 minutes, may be 
borrowed from the Regional Office of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and can be pur- 
chased from Castle Films. 


An Ohio Town. — The life and people of a 
typical American community—Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio—are portrayed in a series of five 
films originally produced by Julien Bryan 
for the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and now available, through the co- 
operative efforts of the Department of 
State and the U.S. Office of Education, for 
noncommercial, educational use within the 
United States. Titles are: Ohio Town (19 
minutes), The County Agent (17 min- 
utes), The Doctor (14 minutes), The Me- 
chanic (14 minutes), The School (21 min- 
utes). Prints of the films, 16-mm. sound, 
black-and-white, can be purchased from 
Castle Films or rented from many educa- 
tional film libraries. Neither the Depart- 
meut of State nor the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion lends these films. 


Atomic Energy Education 


RHODE ISLAND College of Education is 
conducting during the fall semester an in- 
service workshop in atomic energy educa- 
tion. The course carries credit for the 
Master’s degrce. Sessious are held twice a 


week for 15 weeks, beginning September 28. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Annotated Bibliography of the Last 
By the Department of 
School Principals. National 


Twelve Yearbooks. 
Elementary 
Education Association. Washington, D. C.. 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals (1201 16th St. NW.), 1949. 62 p. $1. 

Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means 
of Psychological Tests. By Donald E. 


Super. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1919. 727 p. $6. 
{riicle Writing and Marketing. By 


George L. Bird. New York. Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1948. 483 p. illus. $4. 
Choosing the Superintendent of Schools. 
By the American Association of School Ad- 
Washington. D. C.. Ameri- 


can Association of School Administrators. 


ministrators. 


National Education Association, 1949, 
2p, -2orcents, 

Counselor Preparation. Leonard M. 
Miller. Chairman. Joint Committee and 
Planning Committee. New York, National 
Vocational Guidance Association (82 
Beaver St.), 1949. 37 p. 50 cents. 

Educating for Citizenship. By the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Harris- 


burg. Pa.. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1949, 343 p. Illus. (Bulletin 242.) 

The Forty-eight State School Systems. 
Chicago. Il., Council of State Governments, 
1949. 2256p. $4. 

The Health Status and Health Education 
of Negroes in the United States. (The 
Yearbook Number 18 of the Journal of 
Negro Education, vol. 18, No. 3, summer 
1949.) Washington, D. C., The Howard 
University Press. 1949, p. 197-443. $2. 

Industrial Arts in General Education. By 


Gordon O. Wilber. 


Scranton, Pa., Inter- 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHoot. LIFE for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


national Textbook Co., 1948. 
$3.50. 

Life Adjustment Through Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. Prepared 
by a Committee of Instructors in the De- 


partment of Physical Education. 


362 p. 


Pasa- 
dena, Calif.. Office of the Secondary Curric- 
ulum Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools. 
1949, 72 p. (Secondary Curriculum Pub- 
lication. No. 17, 1948-49.) 

Primer of Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. By J. Dan Hull. Chicago, IIL. 
American Technical Society, 1949, 30 p. 
45 cents. 

The Porters Try Sheep. By Margaret H. 
Carter. Published as Part of an Experi- 
ment in Applied Economics Made Possible 
by a Grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, Burlington, Vt.. The University of 


Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
1949. 39 p. 35 cents. 

Relationships of Education and the Fed- 
eral Government. The Report of a Confer- 
ence of Representatives of the Constituent- 
Member Organizations of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
January 28-29. 1949, Edited by Francis 
J. Brown. Washington, D. C.. American 
Council on Education, 1949. 25 p. 30 
cents. 

Safety Through Elementary Science. 
Developed by a Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education and 
the National Science Teachers Association 
of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. 40 p. Illus. 50 cents. 

Your Life in the Country. By Effie G. 
Bathurst. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1948. 399 p. Illus. $2.80. 


—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Associate 
Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Administration of Bond Issues in Se- 
lected Pennsylvania School Districts. By 
William B. Castetter. Doctor's, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 112 p. 

Analyzes data on long-term bond issues in 41 


Pennsylvania school districts of the second, third, 


and fourth classes. Suggests ways of improving 
the administration and practices of school bond 


issues in the State. 

Developing Democratic Practices in an 
Elementary School System. By William J. 
B. Truitt. Doctor's, 1947. New York Uni- 
versity. 197 p. ms. 

Describes the construction of a comprehensive 


and detailed check list, and presents a technique 
of applying the check list of democratic procedures 


Evaluates democratic practices 
and procedures in the elementary schools of Nor- 


folk, Va. 


and practices. 


The Geography of Certain Phases of 
Graduate Instruction in the United States. 
By Howard E. Tempero. Doctor’s, 1944. 
122 p. 


Analyzes data on the distance graduate students 
travel for instruction in departments offering the 


University of Chicago. 


doctorate, the county distribution of the homes of 
graduate students in relation to the location of 
graduate institutions, the number of people be- 
tween 20 and 29 years of age, and the socio- 
economic index of the county. 

A Half Century of Teacher Training in 
State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges of the United States, 1890-1940. By 
Arnold L. Thomasson. 1943. 


University of Illinois. 


Doctor’s. 
eae 

Concludes that, in general, practice teaching, 
psychology, and methods courses have become well 
established and are regarded as important in the 
professional preparation of teachers. 

Public Junior College Legislation in the 
48 States as of June 1947. By Albert G. 
Duke. Master's. 1948. Uni- 
versity. 12] p. ms. 


Syracuse 


Finds that 24 States have general junior college 
legislation; that several others have special junior 
college laws; and that seven States have no junior 
colleges. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 


eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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Commission of Fine Arts 


Fifteenth Report of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, July 1, 1944, through June 31, 
1948. A study of architecture, landscape, 
statues. monuments, and art in and around 
Washington, D.C. 60 cents. 


Department of Agriculture 


A Step-saving U-Kitchen. Bureau of Hu- 


man Nutrition and Home Economics. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 646, 1949. 
Single copies free to teachers from Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture. 


Department of State 


Eightieth Congress and the United Na- 
tions. 1948. 35 cents. 


Education in the New Japan (in two vol- 


umes). 1948. $3.75 for set of 2 volumes/7, 


Selected Publications and Materials Re-_ 
lating to American Foreign Policy. Divi- 
sion of Publications, Office of Public Af- 
fairs. Publication 3495, April 1949. 


President's Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces 


Community Responsibility to Our Peace- 
time Servicemen and Women. First Re- 
port, March 24, 1949. 29 p. 15 cents. 


?) 

Public Roads Administration << 

Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 

vices for Streets and Highways. 
1948. 50 cents. 


August 


Federal Security Agency 


Health Information Series. 


Public Health Service. 


Prepared by 


No. 6. Ringworm, including athlete’s foot. 
1938. 4 p. 5 cents. 

No. 7. Swimming. 1946. 5 cents. 

No. 11. Scabies. 1948. 5 cents. 

No. 16. Typhoid Fever. 1948. 5 cents. 

No. 26. Louse Infestation. 1948. 5 cents. 
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intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. 37. Diphtheria. 1948. 5 cents. 


No. 43. Constipation. 1948. 5 cents. 

No. 51]. 1948. 5 cents. 
National Mental Health Act and Your 
Community. 1949, 


Pinworms. 


10 cents. 


Library of Congress 
Presidential Inaugurations: A Selected 
List of References. General Reference and 
Bibliography Division. 1949. 40 cents 
from the Card Division, The Library of 


Congress. 


Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


Administration of Vocational Education. Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1, 
Revised 1948. 30 cents. 


An Evaluation of Local Programs of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 240, Agricultural Series No. 58. 20 cents. 


Annval Report of the Federal Security Agency 1948: 
Office of Education. 25 cents. 


College Building Needs. Special Series No. 1. 


25 cents. 


Directory of 897 16-mm. Film Libraries. Bulletin 


1949, No. 10. 15 cents. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 1. 25 


Education in Bolivia. 
cents, 


Evaluating and Reporting Student Progress in Busi- 
ness Education. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
238, Business Education Series No. 17. 10 cents. 


Index, School Life, Volume 29, October 1946-July 
1947. Free. 

Industrial Arts: Its Interpretation in American 
Schools, Bulletin 1937, No. 34 (reprinted June 
1949). 25 cents. 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small-Town Schools. 
Bulletin 1949, No. 5. 20 cents. 


Statistical Summary of Education 1945—46. Chap- 
ter I, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1944-46. 15 cents. 


Statistics of City School Systems 1945—46. Chapter 
I, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1944-46. 20 cents. 


Statistics of Public High Schools 1945-46. Chapter 
V, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1944-46. 25 cents. 


Statistics of State School Systems 1945-46. Chap- 
ter I[, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 194446. 25 cents. 


teaching of United States History im Public High 
Bulletin 1949, No. 7. 15 cents. 


Schools. 


Processed Materials 


(Free— Limited Supply) 


Correspondence Study. Adult Education Ideas No. 
4, May 1949. Division of Secondary Education. 
Counselor's Reading List. Misc. 3341, July 1949. 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. 

Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Second- 
ary Schools, Form B. Misc. 3317, Jan. 15, 1949. 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. 

How To Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance 
Programs in Secondary Schools, Form B. Miscel- 
laneous 3317-A Tentative Edition, March 1949. 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. 

Educational Leadership in Action. 1949. Division 
of School Administration. 

Guidance Workers’ Preparation: A Directory of the 
Guidance Offerings of Colleges and Universities. 
Miscellaneous 3333, July 1949. Division of Higher 
Education and Division of Vocational Education. 
Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools. Cir- 
cular No. 306, 1949, 20 cents. 

Motion Pictures on Democracy: A Selective Bibliog- 
raphy. Preliminary Edition. April 1949. Auxil- 
iary Services Division, Visual Aids to Education. 
Orientation and English Instruction for Students from 
Other Lands. [1949] Division of International Ed- 
ucation. 

Report of the Regional Demonstration Workshop on 
Teacher Education for Health in Secondary Schools, at 
the University of New Mexico, June 13-25, 1948. 
Sponsored by the Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with the American Cancer Society and The 
University of New Mexico. Secondary Education 
Division. 

Social Studies Courses of Study. Selected Refer- 
ences No. 17, April 1949, Division of Elementary 
Education. 

Teaching the Social Studies. Selected References 


No. 18, May 1949. Division of Elementary Edu- 


cation. 


Some Selected References on Conservation for Pupils 


and Teachers. Selected Science Services, Circular 
No. 307, May 1949. Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Surveys of Higher Education in the United States 
1937-49. Circular No. 257, May 1949. Division 
of Higher Education. 

Teaching of Social Studies. Selected References 
No. 18, May 1949. Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 

What is Democracy? America’s Schools Are Writ- 
ing the Definition. Reprinted, with permission, 
from The Christian Science Monitor, by the Office 
of Education, 1949. 

Workbooks. 
1949. Division of Elementary Education. 
—Florence E. Reynolds, Information and 
Publications Service. 
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School Life Spotlight 


“... Worst of all, nobody seemed to 
CATGT es 00 0s, a eee eee 
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*. . . The awarding of high-school diplo- 
mas or school leaving certificates with their 
infinite variety of meaning and value needs 


to be seriously revised...” . . . . 20 
xk 

“What to teach? How to __ teach 

er ee err meee eS 2 
x Kk 


“In support of the essentiality of television 
to classroom instruction, examples have 
been assembled . .. to show the effec- 
tiveness of this new medium of communi- 
Cation a. Os a 4 ee 


kk 


“Your cooperation will number you among 
the true friends who recognize the fact that 
‘Better Schools Make Better Communities’ 
and are doing something about it.” . . 25 


x wk 


.. each child is unique and different 
and needs individual understanding and 


oo a Gua “3. Coane 


guidance . . 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


by Roy E. Larsen, chairman of 


the Key 


URING THE YEAR 1945 a small 
community I know of had a rather 
Class- 


rooms were overcrowded and teachers were 


poor public school system. 


so poorly paid that there was a tremendous 
turn-over in the faculty. No clearly de- 
fined educational goals were being pur- 
sued, and the standards of that school sys- 
tem were not very high. Worst of all. no- 
When, in 1945, a 


public meeting was held to consider a 


body seemed to care. 


school budget, only 17 people attended. 

A year later the entire picture in this com- 
munity had changed. When a meeting was 
held in 1946 to consider the school budget, 
more than 400 people attended. In short 
order many improvements followed. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were increased. An old school 
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The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


Proble 


building which had been abandoned was 
The 


whole educational program of the commu- 


completely rebuilt and modernized. 


nity was revitalized and far higher stand- 
ards were maintained. 

What. it is natural to ask, caused all this 
What happened to cause 


The 


answer is that a local committee of citizens 


improvement ? 
so great a change in so short a time? 


was formed to interest everyone in the 
schools. Out of the interest which this 
committee evoked came the improvements. 

We, the members of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
feel there is much to be learned from ex- 
We believe that in 
communities such as this is proof that only 


amples of this kind. 


a broad and active public interest in the 


public schools can overcome the many dif- 
ficulties which the public schools face to- 
day. The key problem. we believe, is how 
to arouse such interest throughout the 
Nation. 

We believe that communities such as the 
one I have described also give evidence 
that the most successful efforts to improve 
the public schools are conducted at the 
community level. Regardless of how much 
State or Federal aid is granted. the thought 
and energy necessary for the improvement 
of any school can come only from the com- 
munity where that school is located. 

We formed the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools last May to 
help arouse just such a broad public in- 
terest in the public schools throughout the 


17 


Nation. 
will result in more support for local com- 


We hope that widespread interest 


mittees now working for the improvement 
of their schools, and we also hope that more 
such local committees will be formed. 

Our Commission is made up of laymen, 
for we want to exemplify the responsibility 
laymen have to join the professional edu- 
cators in working for better schools. 
Eventually we will expand our present 
membership of 28 to 60. None of our 
members are professionally connected with 


izations by setting up a clearinghouse of 
information to enable one to find out what 
others are doing. Although we are fully 
conscious of the fact that no two commit- 
tees face exactly similar situations, we feel 
that each will be able to profit from the 
experience of others. 

To encourage the formation of additional 
such groups. we are cooperating with the 
Advertising Council in its present campaign 
to bring the problems faced by the public 
schools to the attention of the public. Ad- 


edt 


ication, religion, or politics. They come 


THE inembers of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools are, 
besides Mr. Larsen: JAMEs F’, BROWNLEE, former deputy director of the OPA, vice- 
chairman; Joun A. STEVENSON, president of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
treasurer; LEO PER.Is, director of the National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, secretary; Mrs. Barry BINGHAM, vice president, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times; STUART BRADLEY, member of the executive board, Louisiana 
Education Foundation, New Orleans; JoHN COWLEs, president, The Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; Epwarp R. EAstTMan, president and editor, American Agricul- 
turtst, Ithaca, N. Y.: GEORGE GALLUP, director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion; Mrs. Bruce Goutp, editor, Ladies’ Home Journal; LESTER B. GRANGER, 
executive director, National Urban League; RALPH A. Haywarb, president, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Parchment, Mich.; RoBERT HELLER, Robert Heller 
& Associates, Inc., Cleveland; PALMER Hoyt, editor and publisher, The Denver 
Post; Mrs. SAMUEL A. LEWISOHN, chairman, Board of Trustees, New York Public 
Education Association; WALTER LippMANN, columnist, Washington, D. C.; RoBERT 
LITTELL, senior editor, The Reader’s Digest; STANLEY MARCUS, executive vice presi- 
dent, Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas, Tex.; James G. K. McCuure, president, 
Farmers’ Federation, Inc., Asheville, N. C.; GEorcE Houxk MEap, honorary chair- 
man of the board, The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. EUGENE MEYER, The 
Washington (D. C.) Post; RayMonp RusicaM, cofounder of Young and Rubicam, 
Inc. (N. Y.), Scottsdale, Ariz.; BEARDSLEY RUML, New York; Harry SCHERMAN, 
president, Book-of-the-Month Club; Louis B. SELTZER, editor, Cleveland Press; 
RicHArD Joyce SMITH, partner in law firm of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & Goetz, 
New York; CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS, executive vice president, Montsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis; and Judge CHArRLEs E, Wysansk1, Jr., U. S. District Judge 


verlisements dramatizing the necessity to 


for Massachusetts, Boston. 


from many sections of the Nation. They 
reflect many different kinds of experience 
and many points of view. 

We, members of the Commission, do not 
pose as experts on school affairs—like all 
laymen, we have to find out what the prob- 
lems are and what solutions to work for. 
We will formulate our program slowly, 
building each new project on the experi- 
ence gained in previous ones. 

We are beginning by learning all we can 
citizens’ committees which 


about local 


have made substantial contributions to- 
ward the improvement of their schools. 


We hope to be of assistance to such organ- 


work for better schools are currently ap- 
pearing in newspapers and magazines. Spot 
radio announcements are also used, and 
billboards are carrying the message, “Our 
Schools Are What We Make Them—Good 
Citizens Everywhere Are Helping.’’* 

As the Commission’s program develops, 
it plans a series of studies dealing with var- 
ious problems, both local and national, con- 
fronting public education in this country. 
All our current plans center, however, on 
the key problem—that of inspiring the 
bioad citizen interest in the schools which 
we believe is so necessary for any large- 
scale improvement. 


*See pages 24 and 25 for further information on how this Commission and other national 
groups are cooperating in the “Better Schools Campaign.” ‘ 
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“HIGHLIGHTED in this report of the Office 
of Education are significant facts about 
education—information which 
relates to school and college programs in 
every State as they touch the lives of chil- 
dren and adults alike.” 


American 


—Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner of 
Education, in Annual Report of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1948, 


price 25 cents. 


xk ok 


“THE PERCENTAGE of the total school 
enrollment in high school (the holding 
power) is one measure of the efficiency of 
administration of the educational system in 
a State. The average for the Nation is 24.1 
percent.” : 

—David T. Blose, Associate Specialist in 
Educational Statisties, in Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1945-46, Chapter II, Bien- 
nial Survey of Education, 1944—46, price 25 


cents. 
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“IT HAS BEEN roughly and conservatively 
estimated that in the United States there are 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 children 
of school age who are so exceptional as to 
need some special adjustment in their 
school programs if they are to attain 
optimum development. The classification 
‘exceptional’ includes the various types of 
physically handicapped, of which crippled 
children are a major group, the socially 
handicapped and emotionally disturbed, the 
mentally handicapped, and the mentally 
gifted.” 


—Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist for Schools 
for the Physically Handicapped, in Leaflet 
No. 80, Education of Crippled Children in the 
United States, price 10 cents. 


x k * 


“THE UNITED STATES Constitution and 
the Government of the United States are 
stressed in almost all courses in United 
States history . . .” 


—Howard R. Anderson, Chief, Instructional 
Problems, in Bulletin 1949 No. 7, Teaching 
of United States History in Public High 
Schools, price 15 cents. 


kkk 
“... THERE ARE MANY interesting 


problems in their environment which chil- 
dren have never encountered. They cannot 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Road Blocks’ to Life Adjustment Education 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Small and Rural High Schools 


ment Education is not new. 


HE PHILOSOPHY behind Life Adjust- 
T For years, 
especially in the elementary schools, we 
have talked about serving “all the children 
of all the people.” We have emphasized 
teaching in terms of individual needs and 
interest. We have said education is life. 

Even in the secondary schools the basic 
emphasis of Life Adjustment Education has 
long been discussed under such themes as 
teaching the common learnings, function- 
alizing the high-school subjects, extending 
general education and delaying specializa- 
tion, and developing a pupil-centered, ex- 
perience-centered, or life-centered school. 

Much has been said and written in recent 
years about bringing the life and the prob- 
lems of the community into the high schools 
and using its various resources for edu- 
cational purposes. Some have urged that 
the high school test all parts of its program 
against the very simple and pragmatic 
criterion of “teaching youth to do better 
those desirable things they will do anyway.” 
Others have simplified the matter even 
further by suggesting that we teach in terms 
of “what comes naturally.” 


Unmistakable Challenge 


The challenge to the high school seems 
unmistakable. Nation-wide statistics tell us 
that, despite the progress made, the senior 
high school fails entirely to reach about 30 
percent of the youth, and that it loses about 
30 percent more of its students before 
graduation. 

In recent years the number of high-school 
students reaching the senior year has in- 
creased somewhat. This can be ascribed 
to the return of many veterans to their high- 
school studies. Entrance figures have fallen 
slightly, however. 

Granting that certain factors—inacces- 
sibility, lack of funds the pupils believe 
necessary to meet the costs of attendance, 
need or desire to supplement the family 
income, carelessness in dealing with labor 
and attendance provisions—account for 
many of the approximately 60 percent who 
now fail to reach high school or complete 
high-school] study, educators seem to agree 
that any block to high-school attendance 
can be overcome if there is an all-impelling 
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interest on the part of students and their 
parents in doing so. 

The problem of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation, therefore, comes down to this: 

1. Can we develop curriculums and other 
high-school activities which will have such 
meaning. value, and appeal as to attract and 
retain all youth of high-school age, and 
especially those not now in school? 

2. Can we produce an administrative and 
instructional climate which will be con- 
ducive to the happy and successful growth 
of all youth, and especially to those now lost 
by our schools? 

3. Can we develop positive and recurrent 
opportunities for the high-school staff, the 
students, and their parents to study, eval- 
uate, and plan so that their high-school pro- 
gram will better serve the real needs of 
youth today and tomorrow rather than the 
traditional academic needs which now so 
largely rule the situation? 

Increasingly, leaders in education are 
thinking, planning, and organizing their 
secondary schools so as to place greater 
emphasis on Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth. 
for years been busily at work to help this 


Some of these leaders have 


part of the school system reformulate its 
governing philosophy, reexamine its objec- 
lives, and reorganize its programs. Under 
such leadership many high schools have 
progressed a long way toward the develop- 
ment of programs of study and other edu- 
cational services which are basically mean- 
ingful to each participating pupil and to the 
enrichment of his daily living. 


Academic Emphasis 


Other high schools continue to be dom- 
inated largely by the desire to select and 
educate youth for success in college, regard- 
less of the few destined for higher education 
or the many in need of functional learn- 
ings. Their emphasis is primarily upon 
such academic objectives as mastery of col- 
lege preparatory subjects, textbook assign- 
ment and study, deferred learning values, 
the achievement and maintenance of ac- 
creditment standards, the administration of 
tests, ruthless grading against scholastic 
norms, and elimination of those regarded as 
“unfit.” 


Insofar as such high schools have recog- 


nized the needs of pupils for practical types 
of education, they have done so chiefly by 
adding a limited number of vocational 
courses. Pupils unable to benefit from 
either of these types of instruction are left 
to flounder or to leave the schools as soon 
as the compulsory education laws will 
permit. 

Certain administrative problems or “road 
blocks” to Life Adjustment Education seem 
to emerge. These problems could be spelled 
out in some detail. Indeed, they have been 
quite fully spelled out in a number of Office 
of Education reports, conferences, and 
workshops on Life Adjustment Education 
primarily concerned with giving specificity 
to problems, principles, and projected solu- 
tions of Life Adjustment Education. 


No Ready-Made Solutions 


To achieve the desired results, the attack 
must be a cooperative one. It is hard to 
say, therefore, which of the basic problems 
involved belong primarily to the school 
administrator and which depend upon the 
interrelationships of pupils and teachers, 
or require parent, professional organiza- 
tion, guidance officer, or other assistance. 

Certain “road blocks” involving admin- 
istrative policies and procedures will have 
to be removed, however, before much real 
progress can be made either in the class- 
These “road 
blocks” are deep-seated in our traditions. 
I shall 
point out a few of them for which there are 
no ready-made solutions. 


room or in the community. 
They are complicated in character. 


These must be 
forged in the heat of much careful study, 
numerous discussions, many carefully con- 
trolled experiments, and some real soul 
searching into deeply held traditions and 
concepts, some of them bordering on 
prejudices. Several “road blocks’ are: 

1. The Carnegie unit, with all that this 
implies in the way of marks, passing and 
failing grades, pupil cataloging, pupil ex- 
and repetition of 
courses, bluffing, teacher’s pets, teacher’s 


pulsion, retardation 
scapegoats, becomes obsolete if we take 
seriously the challenge to keep in school all 
youth of high-school age and to give all of 
them an opportunity to grow and to develop 
their assets to the maximum. 

We must shift the emphasis of student 
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evaluation and appraisal from the neutral 
and often negative and destructive process 
of grading, selecting, labeling. and elimi- 
nating pupils to a positive process of dis- 
covering and developing whatever latent 
talents, capacities, interests, and other assets 
they may possess. 

2. The traditional accreditment of high 
schools on the old quantitative and college- 
preparatory bases, already extensively un- 
der fire, must be entirely abandoned. The 
newer evaluative criteria produced by the 
Cooperative Study stressing personal, local, 
functional, and democratic objectives must 


degree of freedom and variation resulting 
will impose great responsibilities for co- 
operative planning upon local school ad- 
ministrators, their staffs, and lay citizens. 
3. The awarding of high-school diplomas 
or school-leaving certificates with their 
infinite variety of meaning and value needs 
to be seriously revised. This practice has 
its roots solidly in the college-preparatory 
tradition. The criticisms and doubts of 
educational leaders and commercial and in- 
dustrial employers concerning the worth 
and meaning of the high-school diploma 


accumulation by the pupil of Carnegie 
units, academic marks, and_ scholastic 
standing is so close that any changes in 
one will also require changes in the other. 

4. The fixed curriculum with its con- 
stants and variables, its required and elect- 
ive courses, its single and multiple form, its 
fusion and core aspects, all constitute prob- 
lems to which the school administrator and 
his staff must address themselves. 


Questions for Administrators 


What of credit and noncredit courses? 
What of school-work programs? 


become operative everywhere. 
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The greater 


must be taken seriously. 


The tie-up be- 


tween the high-school diploma and_ the 


(Continued on page 22 


Steps in Development of Life Adjustment Education 


THE FOLLOWING basic sources set- 
ting forth the essential features and 
processes of Life Adjustment Ednea- 
tion are reviewed hy Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz: 

1. The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals came out in 
1936 with a fundamental hlueprint of 
modern secondary education in_ its 
“Issues of Secondary Education”; in 
1939 it published “That All May 
Learn,” in 1944 “Planning for Amter- 
ican Youth,” in 1947 ‘The Lnperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary School 
Age,” and in 1948 ‘Secondary Educa- 
tion Programs for Improved Living.” 

2. The American Council on Edu- 
cation through its American Youth 
Conmiission published several docu- 
ments showing the problems of youth 
and the high-school’s failure to deal 
with these problems. In 1940 the 
Council published “What the High 
Schools Ought To Teach”; in 1942 it 
followed with “Youth and the Future” 
and other publications exentplifying 
many concepts of Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation. 

3. The Educational Policies Com- 
inission also nade several salient con- 
tributions to the idea of Life Adjust- 
ment 1938 it 
brought ont “The Purposes of Eduea- 
tion in American Democracy,” in 1940 
“Education and Economic Well-Being”’ 
and “Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy,” and in 1944 it published the 
epoch-making volume ‘Education for 
All American Youth.” 

4. To any casual list of sources set- 
ting forth recent hlueprints for im- 
provements in secondary education 
there would have te he added ‘“*The Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 


Edueation when in 


Standards” made in the middle thirties, 
later revised and now again under re- 
vision, Spaulding’s “High School and 


Life” published in 1940, “The Story 
of the Eight-Year Study” of 1942, the 
Harvard Report on “General Educa- 
tion in a Frce Society” published in 
1945, and “Vocational Education in 
the Years Ahead” puhlished by the Of- 
fice of Education in 1947. 

“But these important reports, which 
have been generally known in educa- 
tional cireles,”” Mr. Gaumnitz points 
out, “did not bring about a Nation- 
wide plan of action. Neither did they 
envisage an organization which would 
spark plug a specific program designed 
to hring about the desired improve- 
ments in education. Of 
course, much progress resulted from 


secondary 


these efforts, hut it was at best spo- 


radic. So far as the major ‘road 
blocks’”” were concerned, these too 


often remained unaffected. This was 
largely the situation when in 1945 
leaders in Vocational Education met in 
Washington to consider “Vocational 
Edueation in the Years Ahead.’ It 
was this conference that produced and 
adopted the “Prosser Resolution”? and 
sent it to the Conumissioner of Educa- 
tion with ithe request that specific ac- 
tion be instituted. The following 
roughly approximates the pronounce- 
ments and steps stipulated hy this reso- 
lution: 

1. We believe that with the aid of 
the report just adopted our secondary 
schools will be hetter ahle to prepare 
some 20 percent of the youth of sec- 
ondary school age for the skilled oceu- 
pations and that they will improve their 
offerings for another 20 percent pre- 
paring for entrance and success in 
college; 

2. We helieve that about 60 percent 
of the youth do not now receive the 
life-adjustment training they need and 
to which as American citizens they are 
entitled; 


3. We believe that school adminis- 
trators and leaders in vocational ed- 
ucation can jointly formulate the ed- 
ucational programs needed by these 
neglected youth; and 

4. We call upon the Connuissioner 
of Edueation to initiate such action 
as may be necessary to hring about 
inuprovements which will more realis- 
tically serve all youth of secondary- 
school age. 

“The various regional and national 
conferences of educational leaders 
which soon grew out of this resolution, 
as well as the Life Adjustment Com- 
mission appointed late in 1947,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Gaumnitz, ‘adhered 
strictly to the proposition (1) that the 
prohlem be attacked jointly by the 
school administrators and leaders in 
vocational education, and (2) that 
their efforts be centered chiefly upon 
the youth now poorly served or not 
served at all by most of the high 
schools. 
called covered the Nation during the 
calendar year 1946. They were fol- 
lowed by a national conference held in 
May of 1947. This Chicago confer- 
ence worked out a far-reaching pro- 
gram of action; it recommended a 
Commission to determine policy and 
give leadership. The Office of Educa- 
tion was made the clearinghouse for 


The five regional conferences 


the activities proposed and given the 
task of developing a program of im- 
plementation. In keeping of these as- 
signments, a notable list of materials 
has been published; help has been 
given to a large numher of workshops 
and conferences; consultative services 
have been provided in working out new 
programs and in launching and coordi- 
nating experiments. Appraisal tech- 
niques are being developed and the 
work of the Comunission is being facili- 
tated.”’ 
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Mouse Traps for Chain Reaction 


SCHOOL LIFE is pleased to present this arti- 
cle on atomic-energy study at Keene High 
School, Keene, N. H. The article is based 
upon information furnished originally to the 
Atomic Energy Commission by Mr. Arthur 
Houston, Head of the Science Department at 
Keene High School, to whom credit must be 
given for this effectire atomic-energy educa- 
tional program. Both L. O. Thompson, 
Superintendent of Schools at Keene, and 
Edward A. Sillari, Headmaster, lent fullest 
cooperation in helping make the Keene pro- 
gram a success. Much credit also goes to 
Miss Constance Brennan, Hlead of the Art 
Department at Keene High School, Miss 
Mildred Turner, the student who coordinated 
the study, and other Keene educators, lay- 
men, and students. 


MERSON is credited with having writ- 
ten the words, “If a man can... 
nlake a better mouse trap than his neighbor 
. . . the world will make a beaten path to 
his door.” 

This quotation comes to mind as more 
than usual public attention is given a pro- 
gram of atomic energy education at Keene 
High School, Keene, N. H., in’ which, 
strangely enough, two dozen mouse-traps 
were brought into play to help demonstrate 
chain reaction. 

The Keene High School experience in 
this new area of education was a pioneering 
one which should show the way to many 
other high schools desiring to bring atomic 
energy education into their classrooms and 
into their communities. 


Shortly after World War II there was a 
recognition at Keene of the need for atomic 
energy education, but how much and what 
shape it should take had to be decided. As 
information was collected, two decisions 
were made—that some sort of atomic en- 
ergy study must be included in the regular 
physics course, and that, if necessary, some 
of the old course would have to be trans- 
ferred to other science courses or omitted 
entirely to make room for the new, vital, 
and stimulating material. 

But information on atomic research was 
not easy to find. The Smythe report was 
welcomed. Science publications and other 
magazines were scanned for atomic energy 
articles or references. Each pupil was 
given a copy of “The World Within the 
Atom” prepared by The Westinghouse 
Company. Nuclear physics charts were ob- 
tained from the same source for their use. 
A guide sheet pointing out what should be 
lcarned from “Adventure Inside the Atom.” 
a comic presentation of the General Elec- 
tric Company, helped the pupils learn fun- 
damental facts. A book, by Wesley Stout, 
titled “Secret” and published by the Chrys- 
ler Corporation also proved useful. 

What to teach? The 
answers, based upon the type and content 


How to teach it? 
of information available. boiled down to 
this teaching outline: 


1. History of atomic research. 
2. Structure of the atom. 


3. Natural radioactivity. 

4. Nuclear fission. Chain reaction. 

5. High energy imparting devices—Van 
de Graaff Generator, cyclotron, etc. 

6. The atomic pile. 

7. Isotopes. 

8. The story of the atomic bomb. 

9. Artificial transmutation. 

10. Radioactivity detection. 

11. Applications in war, medicine, power, 
heating, and agriculture. 

12. The necessity for universal understand- 


ing of atomic energy. 


How to teach the program with under- 


standing? Using the printed page was not 
in itself sufficient. High-school pupils 
needed to translate abstractions in the 


literature into concrete and meaningful 
ideas. : 

An atomic energy exhibit from the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on dis- 
play at Boston was viewed with interest by 
the pupils. They studied the Westinghouse 
charts, attended a lecture at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology given by Dr. Lyle B. 
Borst, chairman, Nuclear Reactor Project, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

The high school art department under 
Miss Constance Brennan made the study of 
More 
They had to be neat, 
The art depart- 


ment furnished them, ranging all the way 


atomic energy a cooperative project. 
charts were needed. 
simple, and in quantity. 


from a model of the hydrogen atom to a 


Both youth and adults alike displayed great interest in the Keene demonstrations of atomic energy. 
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Parents learn about atomic energy from a “Bupil” professor. 


chart showing nuclear fission with the 
famous equation E-MC?. 

Models and mock-ups were produced by 
boys in the physics classes. They de- 
veloped a Van de Graaff generator, nuclear 
atomic models, atomic 
power plant, Tesla coil, radioactivity de- 


fisston cabinet, 
tector, and chain reaction demonstrator. 

The nuclear fission cabinets strikingly 
demonstrated the splitting of the nucleus. 

Todels of atoms were made with varicol- 
ored wooden spheres glued together in a 
cluster to represent the nucleus, with other 
spheres on the ends of wires extending out 
from the nucleus to represent electrons in 
their orbits. 

Atomic piles had moderators, control 
rods, and insulation against radioactivity. 
These piles were dummy models, but they 
were made quite real by buckling a lumi- 
nous wrist watch around one of the control 
When a Geiger counter was thrust 
into the pile, radioactivity was registered. 


rods. 


One boy constructed an amplifier for 
use with the school-owned Geiger tube. 
This amplifier had both visual and audio 
indicators, and registered radioactivity as 
well as one could wish. 

Coarse mesh screening and inch-square 
wooden strips, a quantity of rubber stop- 
pers, and the two dozen mouse traps, previ- 
ously referred to, were used to demonstrate 
chain reaction. 

Thus we see how pupil-made charts and 
devices made atomic energy principles 
meaningful. All the pupils learned about 
atomic energy with understanding. 

To bring the benefits of this classroom 
experience and experiment to the commu- 
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nity, the Keene High School’s annual sci- 
ence fair served to show the pupil-made 
charts and exhibits to the public. Lights 
flashed, sparks flew, radioactive material 
registered on the Geiger counters, pupils ex- 
plained, and charts made the story complete. 

A large display window of the Public 
Service Company in Central Square put 


Atomic Energy Education Aids 
Available From the Office of 
Education and the Superinten- 
dent of Documents 


Atomic Energy Here To Stay (Special Sup- 
plement to Scuoot Lire, March 1949 
issue), 10 cents. 

Reprint of articles on Atomic Energy 
(which appeared in ScHoot Lire, March 
1949, Vol. 31, No. 6), 5 cents. 

Special Atomic Energy issue of HicHER 
Epucation (Feb. 1, 1949, Vol. V, No. 11), 
5 cents. 

(Order above from the Superintendent of 

Documents, U. S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


* 


Series of Atomic Energy Bibliographies 
compiled by Israel Light for the Inter- 
Divisional Committee on the Educational 
Implications of Atomic Energy (available 
free upon request from the Ofhce of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.): 

1.— Bibliography 
Atomic Energy. 

2.—Introductory Bibliography on Atomic 
Energy. 

3.—Teaching 


of Bibliographies on 


Aids in Atomic Energy: 


Bibliography for Teachers. 
4.—Inexpensive Books and Pamphlets on 
Atomic Energy. 


Chain reaction is demonstrated with the aid of two dozen mouse traps. 


the Keene pupils in the position of atomic 
energy teachers to the public. 


“ROAD BLOCKS” 
(Continued from page 20) 

What of definite scheduling of pupils and 
teachers which at the same time leaves room 
for essential flexibility ? 

When should general education cease and 
specialization begin? 

Can extracurricular activities be curricu- 
larized? 

How can study procedures and programs 
be individualized? 

Should the school year be extended on a 
year-round basis to facilitate closer identity 
with community life? 

5. Then there is a whole family of “road 
blocks” to Life Adjustment Education in- 
herent in the policies and procedures of 
training, selecting, and programming the 
work of the teaching staff. 

If more emphasis is to be given to guid- 
ing the growth, development, and behavior 
of youth, and less to the mastery of subject- 
matter as such, then more of the teachers’ 
education needs to be concerned with the 
nature, diversity, and learning problems of 
youth and less to majors and minors in the 
usual subject matter fields. If all types of 
youth are to be served by the high school, 
teachers must learn to understand, respect, 
and work with all types of youth. 

If the general education period of youth 
is to be extended, and more closely related 
to life, then the teachers need more educa- 
tion in the nature and problems of the work- 
a-day world than most teacher-education 
programs contain today. 
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Federal Communications Commission Hears 
Plea for Educational Television Channels 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Acting Director Auxiliary Services Division 


DUCATION has an important stake in 
F the hearings on television which began 
on Sept. 26, 1949, before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington. 
The decisions, when rendered, will deter- 
mine in large measure, the extent to which 
the educational program of the Nation can 
be served by this new medium of communi- 
cation. Among other things the Commis- 
sion will decide what channels. if any, are to 
be set aside exclusively for educational tele- 
vision broadcasting. Since the number of 
such channels is limited and many have 
been applied for or are already in use, the 
competition for the remaining frequencies 
is very great. Once the channels are as- 
signed, no more will be available. 

In view of the importance of these de- 
cisions to education, the Office of Education 
requested permission to have witnesses pre- 
sent arguments at the hearings showing the 
need for reserving a certain number of 
television channels for the exclusive use of 
school systems, colleges, and universities 
for educational broadcasting. In this ac- 
tion, the Office of Education has cooperated 
closely with educational associations and 


make friends 


with BOOKS 


-I9 1949 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEM 


Book Weck will be observed from November 
13 to 19. 
of materials in connection with the special 
week is The Children’s Book Council, 62 
West 45th Strect, New York 19, N. Y. 


Headquarters for the availability 
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with school and college television specialists 
who are familiar with the problem. 

The Office of Education based its argu- 
ments in the main on these facts: (1) Tele- 
vision is an essential instructional medium 
in the classroom; (2) television can render 
invaluable educational service to the com- 
munity; (3) educational television broad- 
casting can be rendered best by stations 
owned and operated by school systems. col- 
leges, and universities; and (4) enough tele- 
vision broadcast frequencies must be re- 
served for educational institutions so that 
their needs can be met. 

In support of the essentiality of television 
to classroom instruction, examples have 
been assembled from program directors and 
others to show the effectiveness of this new 
medium of communication. It is signifi- 
cant that television, combining the advan- 
tages of both the radio and the motion pic- 
ture, can bring immediately to the teacher 
the visual image of an event as it happens, 
together with the associated sounds. A new 
experience of reality becomes possible, 
when a musical concert, a laboratory ex- 
periment, or a current news event can be 
“loaded on” the radio frequency carrier 
waves and distributed with the speed of 
light from a distant point to a classroom. 

The argument for the potentiality of edu- 
cational service to the community outside 
the classroom parallels that used in the fre- 
quency modulation hearings in 1914. The 
Office of Education maintains that television 
broadcasting can explain vividly the work 
and purposes of schools and colleges to the 
public; can demonstrate to home listeners 
samples of student achievement; can pro- 
vide instruction to shut-ins and physically 
handicapped individuals of public-school 
age: and can offer adult education and con- 
tinuation courses of accredited grade. 

On the matter of the use of time on com- 
mercially owned television stations, the 
Office of Education has taken the position 
that educational needs are best served when 
the school systems, colleges. dnd universi- 
ties own and operate their own stations. 
The commercial stations have shown a will- 
ingness to cooperate with educational au- 
thorities, but they naturally have to operate 


Hence, the time 
available to schools is likely to be at unsuit- 


as “paying businesses.” 


able hours, because it depends upon com- 
mercial commitments to sponsors and on 
meeting the broad tastes of the general 
listening audience. 

In view of these facts, the Office of Educa- 
tion has asked the Federal Communications 
Commission to set aside, exclusively for 
use by school systems, colleges, and univer- 
sities, an adequate number of channels in 
the new ultra-high frequency television 
broadcast band; and to make all future 
station assignments in the existing twelve- 
channel very-high frequency band with a 
view to having at least one locally usable 
television broadcast frequency available for 
assignment to educational-station applicants 
in every metropolitan and in every college 
center. 
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show interest in things they do not know 
exist. Here the teacher gives assistance in 
suggesting possibilities ... Our whole 
program could stand a stiff fumigation to 
kill off the extraneous material that has little 
or no bearing on the lives of children and 


make room for the meaningful to flourish.” 


—Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood, 
Specialists in Elementary Science, in Bulle- 
tin] 949 No. 5, Setenee Teaching iu Rural and 
Small Town Schools, price 20 cents. 


x k * 


“IT IS APPARENT that the extremely 


small high school is growing into a larger 


high school or is being abandoned . . .” 


—Carl A. Jessen, Chief, School Organization 
and Supervision, Division of Secondary Edu- 
eation, in Statistics of Public High Schools, 
1945-46, Chapter V of Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1944-16, 
25 cents, 


xk k 


“PARENTS will be better able to under- 
stand the program of the school if they keep 
The teacher 
also needs the help of parents to give the 


in close touch with the teacher. 


best guidance to the child. Success of a 
child in school is dependent in large meas- 
ure on close cooperation between home and 
school.” 


—Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Extended 
School Services, in Pamphlet No. 108, Pre- 
paring Your Child for School, price 15 cents. 
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“Better Schools Make Better Comm 


ITH APPROXIMATELY 33 million children and young 

people enrolled in the Nation’s schools and colleges during 

September and October, the true frieuds of American 

education are joining forces to make this a most profitable 
year for those in school and college. and to build a firm foundation 
for education in the years ahead. 

By “the true friends of American education” we refer to the 
business firms, the advertising industry, and educators themselves 
who “have pooled their resources,” as the Advertising Council says, 
“to help avert a crisis in the Nation’s educational system by pound- 
ing home to citizens what they can do to help make sure their 
communities are maintaining the best possible education standards.” 


=4 


ScHooL LIFE presents on these pages reproductions of advertise: 
ments to appear in daily and large weekly newspapers across the 
country this year. These advertisements, planned with educators 
and produced by the advertising industry, also are being sent to 
newspapers and superintendents of schools in communities of 
2.500 population and over. Cost of their publication will be borne 
largely by business firms, their public service investment in better 
schools. You may wish to offer cooperation to local newspapers 
in getting business sponsorship of these important announcements. 
You may also wish to express appreciation individually and i 
behalf of your school or school system to the business firms whiell 
pay the cost of publishing the advertisements. The national ex 
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nities — 


penditure by business for this purpose has already reached into the 
millions of dollars. 

Working together the Citizens Federal Committee on Education. 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, and the Advertising Coun- 
cil this year in the “Better Schools Campaign” are emphasizing 
the maintenance of improvements achieved in our Nation's schools 


)since the end of World War II and the raising of substandard 


school conditions which exist in many parts of the country. 
Acquainting citizens generally with current facts about school con- 
ditions and apprising them of possible pyramiding problems 
during the 10 years immediately ahead because of sharply rising 
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trends in population growth are also high-priority objectives. 

In line with the effort of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools to encourage citizen participation in the solution 
of school problems, the latest March of Time release will be on 
“The Fight For Better Schools.” 
portrays the story of eitizen action programs in Arlington. Va., and 


This 2-reel documentary filin 


in other communities which are paying off in improved school 
conditions. It will be available for noutheatrical showing after 
April 1, 1950, from the March of Time, New York 17, N. Y. 
Watch your outdoor posters, listen to your radio, read your 
newspapers and magazines for results of the planning and work 
that the triumvirate of education. business, and advertising is pro- 
ducing in every community of our country. Your cooperation will 
number you among the true friends who recognize the fact that 
“Better Schools Make Better Communities” and are doirg some- 


thing about it. 


Emerging Programs for Improving Educational Leadership 
in American Education 


by John Lund, Specialist in the Education of School Administrators 


ITH the Kellogg Foundation as host, 
W 115 conferees assembled on August 
28 at Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, Mich., for 
the third annual work conference of profes- 
sors of administration and their consultants. 
The group was made up of professors and 
deans from 53 schools and departments of 
education from coast to coast and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the 


School Administrators, the Division of 


American Association of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents of 
the NEA, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the National 
School Boards Association, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
elementary school principals, classroom 
teachers, and consultants from the fields of 
sociology and political science. 

Among the draft reports filed by the 
working committees at the close of this con- 
ference, the following reflects the approach 
of the group in its thinking and planning for 
the future: 


Our Concern About Leadership 


“We said at Endicott that education can 
change community life—that education by 
its impact on people and institutions can 
change these people and these institutions. 
This we believe! 

“The school must share in responsibility 
for community improvement. It must op- 
erate so as to make a difference in standards 
of living, in health and safety, m cultural 
and spiritual advancement, and in dynamic 
citizenship. This does not mean that the 
school is to prepare a hluecprint for com- 
this 


munity acceptance. It could not do 


even if it would. Jt does mean rather that 
the leadership of the school must play a key 
role in the cooperative planning processes 
through which the community seeks to use 
all available resources in meeting its needs 
and in realizing its own aspirations. 

“We recognize the increasing complexity 
of the administrator’s task. New responsi- 
bilities must be assumed for the functional 


adaptation of instruction, the in-service im- 
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THE NATIONAL Conference of Professors 
of Educational! Administration has moved 
into the third year of its program for the 
upgrading of Educational Leadership. The 
accomplishments of its third annual work 
conference are reported to you in this article 
by Dr. Lund, who continues to serve as 
Secretary to the Planning Committee of the 


NCPEA. It is hoped that the full report 


of the Clear Lake Conference will be avail- 
able for distribution later this fall. 


provement of teachers, and the creation of 


dynamic sehool-puhlie relations. At the 
same time the usual funetions of school ad- 
ministration are complicated hy mounting 
enrollments which intensify already acute 
shortages of school huildings and of quali- 
fied elementary teachers. The times call 
for educational statesmanship. 

“The administrator and his staff must no 
longer bask in an aura of complacency, nor 
ean they yield to a sense of futility in the 
face of these new challenges. The job can- 
not be done by professionals working in 
isolation. Educational planning must take 
on new significance in terms of purposes and 
of methods. A cooperative process is re- 
quired for the utilization of all available re- 
sources. The school must make common 
eause with other agencies and relate itself to 
the total service program of the community. 
The school administrator must become a 
social engineer. 

“What does this emerging concept of ed- 
ucational leadership mean to the conven- 
tional patterns of administration? Can we 
longer justify the line-staff organization? 
How do we make the transition from cen- 


How 


do we prepare for leadership of cooperative 


tralized to decentralized leadership? 


effort in organizing school districts more ef- 
ficiently and im tailoring educational pro- 
grams to fit community needs? These are 
hut a few of the questions that must be 
answered if significant improvement is to 
be made in the professional education of 
school administrators. 

“At Madison we said that democratic ed- 


ueational leadership does not come about 


accidentally: That it has a structure and a 
technique and inward motivations, highly 
personal in nature, resting upon abiding con- 
victions; that the welfare of the group is 
assured hy the welfare of each individual; 
that decisions reached hy the cooperative use 
of intelligence are, in total, more valid than 
decisions made by individuals; that every 
idea is entitled to a fair hearing; that all 
persons can make unique and important con- 
tributions; that real growth comes from 
within the group rather than from without; 
that democratic methods are efficient meth- 
ods; and that a real and devout respect and 
affection for all men is the essential compo- 
nent of a great personal leadership in a 


democratic society. 


New Techniques 


“New techniques of leadership are being 
discovered and utilized. We are learning 
that an administrator must exercise leader- 
ship in group determination of wants and 
needs, in group evaluation, in devising plans 
of action, in the implementation of group 
planning, and must join with others in ap- 


We 


are learning that informing people about 


praising the quality of his leadership. 


the school program is not enough; that pub- 
lic relations involves participation in policy 
and prgram development, and evaluation. 
We are learning also that the same tech- 
niques must be used for stimulating individ- 
ual and staff growth. 

“We are learning that among the functions 
of leadership are responsibility for group 
analyses, real knowledge of the groups in 
the community, and understanding of why 
they are formed, and what they do, and an 
appreciation of the importance of the de- 
consciousness and 


velopment of group 


morale. We are learning that capitalizing 
upon these sociological forces is the best way 
to bring about the needed improvement of 
living in the community through the school. 

“The school administrator must therefore 
maintain a clear definition of the expanding 
task and must utilize these emerging con- 
cepts of educational leadership as, along 
with others, he shares responsibility for put- 


ting group plans into action. 
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Agencies Responsible 


“Whose is the responsibility for bringing 
about the improvement so urgently needed? 
Obviously we are faced with a gigantic task 
of cooperation. No one gronp should act 
alone; the key is cooperative action. Prog- 
ress will be made only as the machinery of 
cooperation is developed and the processes 
revised. Leadership in education can be de- 
veloped and improved only as we purposively 
involve all persons concerned. 

“Already we are seeing evidences of in- 
creasing concern and participation on the 
part of the layman: witness the formation 
of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, the rapid expansion of State 
school board associations and their recently 
established national association, the develop- 
ment by the organized teaching profession 
of check lists for the evaluation of leadership 
and the studies made by the Council of 
State Governments. Institutions and school 
systems in many areas and regions are re- 
sponding to the challenge as evidenced by the 
development of several regional school study 
councils. 

“The organized groups of educational ad- 
ministrators, local, State, and national, mnst 
cooperate for the self-improvement of their 
members. Boards of education must par- 
ticipate by insisting upon hiring those edn- 
cational leaders who are imbued with the 
democratic philosophy of educational ad- 
ministration. State departments of edica- 
tion must assume cooperative responsibility 
in the certification phases of this improve- 
ment program. Administrative officers in 
institutions preparing school administrators 
must ease the way for the organizational 
and program improvements which must be 
made before the teachers of educational ad- 
ministration can discharge the tremendous 
load thus thrust upon them. Indeed it is this 
last gronp, it is we onrselves, who must shoul- 
der the major responsibility if the kind 
of administrator we envisage is to be pre- 
We 


therefore earnestly seek the cooperative par- 


pared to lead in tomorrow’s world. 


ticipation of all agencies, lay and profes- 
sional, local, State, and national, to assist 


us in this complex and challenging task. 


The Role of the Institution 


“At Madison we identified 10 areas where 
the programs of colleges, schools, and de- 
We 


recognized the need of (1) formulating cri- 


partments of education need revision. 


teria for developing programs of prepara- 


tion for leadership, (2) agreeing upon the 
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areas of preparation necessary, (3) organiz- 
ing more effective programs and procedures, 
(4) improving the techniques of instrnetion, 
(5) improving educational services bearing 
upon the instructional program, (6) improv- 
ing the administration of the program, (7) 
raising professional standards and reqnuire- 
ments in relation to certification, (8) select- 
ing candidates who show the highest promise 
of success as leaders, (9) coordinating place- 
ment and follow-up services with the prepara- 
tion program, and (10) improving the prep- 
aration of teachers of school administration. 
Great emphasis was given to programs that 
“reflect the cooperative process within and 
among institutions, 
“The conference at Clear Lake has di- 


rected major attention to the problem of 


implementation. Basic principles have been 


reviewed and developed. Emerging prac- 


tices have been described and_ proposals 


offered for experimentation and research.” 


INSTITUTIONS (70) represented at one 
or more work conferences: Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute,** Colorado State College 
of Education,** Columbia University,** 
Cornell University,** Indiana University,* * 
Michigan State College,** New York Uni- 
versity,** Ohio State University,** Okla- 
homa A & M College,** University of Buf- 
falo,** University of California at Berke- 
ley,** University of Chicago,** University 
of Kentucky,** University of Maryland,** 
University of Mississippi,** University of 
Pennsylvania,** University of Pittsburgh,** 
University of Tennessee,** University of 
Texas,** University of Utah,** University 
of Wisconsin,** Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege,* Boston University,* Butler Univer- 
sity,* Claremont Graduate School,* Drake 
University,* Duke University,* East Caro- 
lina Teachers College,* Harvard Univer- 
sity,* Indiana State Teachers College,* 
Iowa State Teachers College,* Northwestern 
University,* Ohio University,* Pennsylvania 
State College,* Stanford University,* State 
College of Washington,* Syracuse Univer- 
sity,* University of Denver,* University of 
Florida,* University of Georgia,* University 
of Idaho,* University of Hllinois,* University 
of North Carolina,* University of Omaha,* 
University of Oregon,* University of 
Rochester.* Washington University (St. 
Louis),* Wayne University,* West Virginia 
University,* Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth College, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, George Washington 
University, Illinois State Normal University, 
Mississippi State College, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Temple University, Texas Christian 
University, Southern Illinois University, 
University of Alabama, University of Con- 
necticut, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, University of North 
Dakota, University of Oklahoma, University 
of Washington, University of Wyoming, Yale 
University. 


** Represented at 3 conferences. 
* Represented at 2 conferences. 
Institutions in italics, not represented at Clear Lake. 


Senne eee een en et 


Committees of the Clear Lake Conference 
worked inteusively on the following prob- 
lems during their week together and 
produced reports which will constitute an 
important part of the full report of the 
conference: 


1. The Institutional Program for the 
Preparation of Administrators —This com- 
mittee reviewed the desirable characteristics 
of the job of educational administration and 
the desirable qualities and competencies of 
Specific 
practices and proposals were presented and 
discussed as they are related to the quali- 
ties and competencies identified. 

2. Institutional Organtzation 


educational leaders. program 


for the 
Preparation of School Administrators.— 
The statements in this report delineate some 
of the major operational relationships 
which will maintain the qualities of democ- 
racy in the institutions preparing school 
administrators for educational leadership. 

3. Internship Programs for Educational 
Leadership—A set of guiding principles 
was developed by this committee. Present 
practices and projected plans for internship 
were reviewed and analyzed. Problems and 
proposals for further study and experimen- 
tation were presented. 

4, Disciplines Contributing to Educa- 
tional Leadership.—This committee broke 
its task down into three major divisions: 
(a) The competencies essential in educa- 
tional administration—the task of the edu- 
cational leader, (b) the disciplines out of 
which these competencies stem—the content 
and methodology from selected disciplines 
which contribute to these competencies, and 
(c) the problem of execution—how can 
these contributions be incorporated into the 
education of the school administrators. 

5. Institutional and Re- 
search.—General principles of evaluation 
are outlined and suggested criteria for 


Evaluation 


evaluating the institutional program are 
presented in the report of this committee. 
The discussion of research is limited to that 
research which may be undertaken to secure 
evidence appropriate to some aspect of the 
program of appraisal. 

6. Cooperative Research Projects—A 
special conference committee arrived at two 
basic conclusions. First, that the next 
phase of conference work should be to test 
and apply the Conference’s philosophy of 
education and of leadership by factual 
studies, research, and trial applications and 
that, after considering several types of co- 
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Some Radio Programs for Good Listening 


THIS LIST of programs for adults and youth 
along with suggested listening for boys and girls 


both in and out of school has been selected for 


ScHOOL Lire readers under the direction of Frank- 
lin Dunham, chief, Educational Uses of Radio, and 
representative of Association of Education by 


Radio on the Federal Radio Education Committee. 


[All times listed CST (Central Standard Time). EST (East. 
ern Standard Time), 1 hour later; PCT (Pacific Coast Time), 
2 hours earlier; MST (Mountain Standard Time), 1 hour 
earlier. These programs may be heard generally over both 


FM and AM stations of the network.] 


Programs Suggested for 
Youth and Adults 


GUS. Er 
a.m. 
730 NBC 
7:45 CBS 
8:00 NBC 
8:45 CBS 
9330 ABC 
10:05 CBS 
10:15 ABC 
10:30 CBS 
11:00 CBS 
11:30 CBS 
p.m 
12:15 CBS 
12:30 NBC 
1:00 NBC 
1:00 ABC 
1:30 ABC 
2:00 NBC 
2:00 CBS 
3:00 NBC 
3:30 NBC 
4:00 NBC 
4:30 ABC 
5:00 CBS 
5:30 CBS 
7:00 NBC 
7:30 NBC 
9:15 ABC 
10:15 CBS 
10:15 NBC 
11:00 NBC 
11:00 CBS 
11:00 ABC 
a.m. 
11:00 NBC 
12:00 ABC 
12:00 NBC 
p.m. 
5:00 NBC 
5:00 CBS 
5:45 CBS 
6:15 NBC 
6:15 ABC 
6:45 NBC 
6:45 CBS 
7:00 NBC 
7:30 NBC 
7:45 ABC 
8:00 CBS 
11:00 NBC 
11:00 CBS 
11:00 MBS 


Ww 
—) 


Sunday 


NBC String Quartette 
Memo from Lake Success 
World News 

Trinity Choir 
Southernaires Quartette 
The Newsmakers 

Fine Arts Quartette 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
Invitation to Learning 
Peoples Platform 


Elno Roper 

University of Chicago Round- 
table. 

NBC University Theatre 

The World This Week 

Mr. President—with 
Arnold. 

One Man’s Family 

New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

NBC Documentary feature 

American Forum of the Air 

Radio City Playhonse 

The Greatest Story Ever Told 

Family Hour of Stars 

Our Miss Brooks—Adventures 
of a Teacher. 

Four Star Playhouse 

Theatre Guild of the Air 

Ted Malone—Poetry 
Stories. 

United Nations in Action 

Clifton Utley 

News Roandap 

News Ronndup 

News Roundup 


Edward 


and 


Monday 


News Reports 

Baukhage Talking 

Dress Rehearsal Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


News with Kenneth Banghart 
News—Eric Sevareid 
Lowell Thomas 

News of the World 
News with Elmer Davis 
H.¥. Kalttenborn 
Edward R. Murrow 
The Railroad Hour 
The Firestone Hour 
Henry J. Taylor 

Lux Radio Theatre 
News Roundup 

News Roundup 

News Roundnap 


Skee kSSin 
BS) | 


SAAR COGN 


a 
Ss 
Ss 


330 
:30 


~l 


AWAINNAH CCG. 


SES SSEREERLS 
SSS SSaunuans 


p.m. 


NBC 


Tuesday 


News of the Day 
News with Phil Cook 


Ted Malone—Travels 

News with Kenneth Banghart 

News—Eric Sevareid 

Lowell Thomas 

News of the World 

News with Elmer Davis 

Edward R. Murrow 

Cavalcade of America 

Carnegie Hall 

America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air 

Big Town 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 


Wednesday 


News of the World 
News with Phil Cook 
Gems of Thought 
Baukhage Talking 


Ted Malone—Travels 
fews—Kenneth Banghart 

News—Eric Sevareid 

Lowell Thomas 

News of the World 

News with Ehner Davis 

Edward R. Murrow 

This is Your Life—with Ralph 
Edwards. 

Amazing Mr. Malone 

Mr. Chameleon 

Adventures ‘ of 
Holmes. 

Dr. Christian with Jean Her- 
shelt. 

Mr. District Attorney 

The Big Story 

Curtain Time 

On Trial 

Capitol Cloakroom 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 


Sherlock 


Thursday 


News of the World 
News—Martin Agronsky 
News with Phil Cook 
News Roundup 
Bankhage Talking 


News—hKernneth Banghart 
lews—Eric Serareid 

Lowell Thomas 

News of the World 

News with Elmer Davis 

Edward R. Murrow 

FBI in Peace and War 

Father Knows Best—with 

Robert Young. 

Halimark Playhouse 

Robert Montgomery Speaking 

Dragnet—Sketch 

The First Nighter 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 
fews Roundup 


Friday 


News—with Bob Smith 


a.m. 
7:00 ABC 
7:00 CBS 

12:00 ABC 

12:00 NBC 

p.m. 

2:55 ABC 
5:00 NBC 
5:00 CBS 
5:15 CBS 
5:45 CBS 
6:15 NBC 
6:15 ABC 
6:45 NBC 
6:45 CBS 
7:00 CBS 
7:30 ABC 
8:00 NBC 
9:00 MBS 
9:45 NBC 

11:00 NBC 

11:00 CBS 

11:00 MBS 

a.m. 

7:00 NBC 
7:00 MBS 
7:00 ABC 
7:00 CBS 
7:30 NBC 
8:15 NBC 
9:00 NBC 

10:30 CBS 

11:00 NBC 

11:00 MBS 

11:00 CBS 

11:15 NBC 

11:30 CBS 

12:00 NBC 

p- m. 

2:00 NBC 
2:00 ABC 
2:00 CBS 
3:30 MBS 
4:30 MBS 
4:30 CBS 
4:45 NBC 
5:00 NBC 
5:00 MBS 
5:15 CBS 
5:30 NBC 
6:00 ABC 
6:00 CBS 
7:00 NBC 
8:30 CBS 
9:00 MBS 

11:00 NBC 

11:00 CBS 

11:00 MBS 


Programs for 


a.m. 
7:30 MBS 
9:30 NBC 

p.m. 

1:30 ABC 


News—with Martin Agronsky 
News—with Phil Cook 
Baukhage Talking 

News Roundup 


Ted Malone—Travels 

News—with Kenneth Bang- 
hart. 

Eric Sevareid 

World Affairs 
Costello 

Lowell Thomas 

News of the World 

News with Elmer Davis 

HT. V. Kaltenborn 

Edward R. Murrow 

The Goldbergs 

This is Your FBI 

Screen Directors Playhouse 

Meet the Press 

Pro and Con with Leif Eid 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 


Bill 


with 


Saturday 


News—with Johnny Andrews 

News—with Prescott Robin- 
son 

News—with Martin Agronsky 

News with Phil Cook 

Frank Lunther—Baritone 

Stamp Club 

Fred Waring Show 


Junior Miss—with Barbara 
Whiting 

News—with Charles F. Me- 
Carthy 


Man on the Farm 

Theatre of Today 

Americans the World Over 

Grand Central Station 

National Farm and Home 
Hfour. 


Football Games 

Metropolitan Opera 

Football Games 

Proudly We Hail 

Scattergood Baines 

Make Way for Youth 

Confidential Closenps—with 
George Fisher. 

News—with Kenneth Bang- 
hart. 

News—with Lyle Van 

CBS Views the News 

NBC Symphony Orchestra— 
Arturo Toscanini. 

Here’s Hollywood with Owen 
James. 

Johnny Dollar 

Hollywood Star Theater 

Escape—Sketch 

Chicago Theatre of the Air 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 

News Roundup 


Children 


Sunday 


Here’s Heidy 
Just for Children 


Mr. President—with Edward 
Arnold. 
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p.m. 
4:30 ABC The Greatest Story Ever Told 
5:00 CBS Family Hour of Stars 
5:30 CBS Our Miss Brooks 

Tuesday 
p.m. 
2:55 ABC Ted Malone—Travels 
7:00 MBS Cavalcade of America 
Wednesday 
2:55 ABC Ted Malone—Travels 
7:30 CBS Dr. Christian—with Jean Her- 


sholt. 


Thursday 


p.m. 
2:55 ABC Ted Malone—Trarels 
7:330 NBC Father Knows | Best with 
Robert Young. 
Friday 
p.m. 
2:55 ABC Ted Malone—Travels 
7:00 CBS The Goldbergs 
Saturday 
a.m, 
7:30 NBC Frank Luther 
8:15 NBC Stamp Club 


a.m, 
9:30 ABC Big and Little Club 
10:00 NBC Lassie 
10:05 CBS Let’s Pretend 
10:30 CBS 9 Junior Miss 
p.m. 
2:00 NBC Football Games 
2:00 ABC Metropolitan Opera 
2:00 CBS Football Games 
5330 NBC NBC Symphony Orchestra— 


with Arturo Toscanini 


Consult your daily newspaper for any 
changes in above listings. 


Major Needs in Elementary Education 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Division of Elementary Education 


EPRESENTATIVES of 33 national, lay, 
p and professional organizations, upon 
invitation of the Office of Education, at- 
tended the Third Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education held in Washington, 
D. C., during the past sumer. These rep- 
resentatives analyzed and discussed present 
critical conditions in the public elementary 
schools of the United States. They recom- 
mended unanimously that their constituent 
associations and all other organizations in 
any way concerned with the educational 
growth and development of America’s chil- 
dren concentrate during the coming year on 
promoting the widest possible understand- 
ing on the part of the public generally and 
of the teaching profession itself concerning 
the following areas of need: 

1. That the teaching of children today 
involves not only the training of their minds 
in the 3 R’s and other skill subjects, but 
also concern for their balanced growth and 
development as human beings and as citi- 


zens. This involves: 


(a) Recognition that each child is unique 
and different and needs individual un- 
derstanding and guidance. 

(b) Recognition that each child must 
learn to work with others in groups, 
which is the essence of civic education. 

(c) Recognition that the program of 
individual and group instructions 

should aim to: (1) Keep children sen- 

sitive to the world about them; (2) 

develop skills, habits, and attitudes that 

will function effectively now and later; 

(3) develop understanding rather than 

mere memorization of facts; (4) culti- 

vate a desire for learning; (5) develop 


physical health and emotional balance. 


2. That elementary schools, with rare ex- 
ceptions, are already overcrowded as a re- 
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sult of the high birth rate during the war 
peak (1942-1943), but that a far greater 
tidal wave of children born in 1946, 1947, 
1948 will completely overwhelm them from 
1952 on unless immediate steps are taken 
to do the following things: 


(a) Increase the number and usability 
of classrooms. This means new build- 

ings and additions to present build- 

ings. located. designed. and equipped 

to promote most effectively the work 

of elementary education in all its broad 

phases. It also means land sufficient 
for and suited to recreational and ed- 
ucational purposes. 

(b) Increase the supply of qualified ele- 
mentary school personnel by: (1) Re- 
cruitment of the best potential young 
men and women to be elementary 
teachers; (2) reexamination. with 

a view to making necessary changes. 

of the pre-service training and certifi- 

cation of elementary teachers; (3) in- 
creased in-service training through 
leaders who understand and are sym- 
pathetic toward the program outlined 
under No. 1, above: (4) improvement 
in the status of teachers in the com- 
munity. including a single salary 
schedule for elementary and secondary 
teachers; (5) sufficient provision for 
special services to children. 

(c) Increase greatly the tools of instruc- 
tion (study materials, reading mate- 
rials, reference materials, audio-visual 
aids, experimental apparatus. play 

equipment. and other tools) in order 

that teachers may do the best possible 


job with the least waste of effort. 


3. That the most effective solution of edu- 
cational problems in any community is ar- 


rived at by the joint efforts of all the school 


personnel and all citizens, whether or not 
they have children or pay taxes, working to- 
gether through the instrumentality of the 
Board of Education. This may be accom- 
plished by 
(a) The creation of some kind of com- 
munity council representing every or- 
ganization and agency in the commu- 
nity having any concern with the edu- 
cation of children, and 
(b) Proviston for investigation and re- 
search which will produce all the facts, 
pro and con, needed for the full con- 
sideration of any given problem. 


“Plentiful Foods’ Education 


TEACHERS. especially those in the home- 
economics field, and school-lunch workers 
are being encouraged to make use of teach- 
ing aids available from the Department of 
Agriculture on “The Plentiful Foods 
Program.” 

This program urges increased consump- 
tion of plentiful foods. Consumers thus 
get more for their food dollar by taking 
advantage of economies resulting from se- 
lective buying of plentifuls. Producers re- 
main in better position to maintain efficient 
production when their produce finds a ready 
market at a fair price and the food trade is 
aided through merchandising opportunities 
created by accelerating consumer purchases 
of plentiful foods. 

Specially prepared monthly lists of plen- 
tiful foods may be requested for educational 
use from area office of the Food Distri- 
bution Programs Branch, Department of 
Agriculture. at Atlanta. Chicago. Dallas, 
New York, and San Francisco, or from the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


Dot. 
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School Library Movement Growing 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


HE OFFICE of Education is preparing 
T. statistical circular regarding school li- 
brary facilities in cities of 100,000 or more 
population based on data obtained from 
superintendents of schools. Evidence indi- 
cates the growing importance to children of 
up-to-date and effective library service in 
schools. 

Returns from superintendents of:schools 
in the 5 cities of more than a million popu- 
lation show, for example, that there are now 
1.310 centralized school libraries in these 
cities, a 14 percent increase during the past 
6 years. 

A larger number of elementary schools 
have established centralized libraries in re- 
cent years. There were 946 reported in 
1947-48 as contrasted with 779 in 1941-42, 
an increase of 2] percent. 

In addition, the school systems in the five 
large cities reported 574 elementary schools 
with classroom collections only. This type 
of service was not reported for high schools 
of the five systems. It is interesting to no- 
tice that the service centered in classrooms 
is also on a decrease in elementary schools. 
There were 756 schools with this type of 
service In 1942, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent 574, a decrease of 24 percent. 

The number of full-time librarians em- 
ployed in these cities was 656 in 1941-42 
and 698 in 1947-48. All of these school 
systems reported personnel serving in the 
capacity of director or supervisor of school 
libraries. 


Book stock in the centralized libraries of 
these cities increased from 3,388,771 in 
1941-42 to 4,271,367 in 1947-48, or 26 
percent. 

Expenditures for books, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, and newspapers reported in 1947— 
48 showed an upward trend of 138 percent 
over the 1941-42 expenditure of $494,272. 
The 1947-48 expenditure was $1,178,214. 
Two school systems indicated an expendi- 
ture for audio-visual materials amounting to 
$138,348. Another indicated data not avail- 
able and still another reported a special di- 
vision in this area. In 1941-42 no data 
were reported from these cities for audio- 
visual material expenditures from the li- 
brary budget. 

The total amount for salaries paid to 
school librarians in 1941-42 was incom- 


Number of schools by type of library 
service offered in cities of 1,000,000 
population or more, 1947—48 


Type of service 

Wer _ | Class-. Other | No 

City Total Pace | room types | li- 
lie co of pay 

* ions  sery- | facil- 

braries only ice | ities 

1 | 2 3 4 5 6 

Totaleees. eee 1, 920 | 1,310 574 30 | 6 
Los Angeles, Calif___.- | 387 76 08) |e | eee 
Chicago; lyases. sees 386 360 2000.2 - ee 
Detroit, Mich__._-__-- 235) 157 40 30 6 
New York, IN. Y.....- 693 544 | 14002. ==. 2. a 
Philadelphia, Pa______ 221 1% ASS... 3 4e .2e 


Expenditures for school libraries, purpose, and amount, in cities of 1,000,000 
population or more, 1947-48 


Purpose 
City Total Periodi- aya Hey ; 
Satarits Books and cals and Elna te eee Equip- Other 
aes pamphlets news- sas aa ment purposes 
papers binding terials 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
TOtal ess saa eee $4, 355, 182 | $2,803, 717 | $1, 137, 706 $40,508 | $137,103 | $138,348 $49, 882 $47, 918 
Los Angeles, Calif_.._-_-__- 1, 488, 682 462, 222 760, 503M 75, 000 120, 750 49, 882 20, 235 
Chicago, Ti Ee ae as Ee. 1, 270, 257 1, 035, 845 142, 949 25, 484 23, 648 Vy e488) eee 24, 733 
Detroit, Mich=---2.- 22s. 2) 739, 350 662, 250 43, 200 | 7, 900 26, OOO See a ss 2 Ean Eee oe 
iINiew York. NioYoesos sa! . 674, 356 511, 406 150,000 22-2 2--2- 10, 000 | (Oe | Sees | 2, 950 
Philadelphia, Pas 2=--=-2_23 182, 537 131, 994 40, 964 | 7, 124 PROUD || 2 pe eeii sa| ee ets 


1 Special division. 
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plete but in 1947-48 there was a school 
librarian salary expenditure of $2,803,717 
reported by the five cities of more than a 
million population, included in the Office of 
Education survey. 


School library statistics for cities of 
1,000,000 population or more, 1947-48 


Centralized libraries 


| Librarians 


City 

Num-| Enroll- oe 
ber ment = 
| Full-| Part-| umes 
| time | time 
pa ee ee ee | Lees | 
1 | 2 ma Na | 5 6 

ts es ee | |_—$ —_— —_—_— — 
Total._._-----| 1,310'1, 474, 196] 095 43/4, 271, 367 
Los Angeles, Calif... 76 98,228) — 89|_____. | 760, 000 
Chicago, Il _..--.- 360, 352,062 224! 43.1, 158,505 
Detroit, Mich__.___- 157| 169,160, 155)_--__. | "405, 746 
New York, N. Y-.-- 544) 680,958) 187, ___- 1, 459, 222 
Philadelphia, Pa__--| 173| 173, 788 431) Saeee 487, 894 


LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 27) 


operative projects, one essential type must 
be that which is undertaken by this Con- 
ference of Professors, and which will form 
the basis for further meetings of this group. 
It proposed therefore that during the year 
ahead appropriate factual studies shall be 
undertaken under the sponsorship of the 
Planning Committee, the presentation and 
discussion of which will form the program 
of future meetings. 

The second conclusion was that the whole 
problem of research and action projects 
needs further study. The recommendation 
therefore was made that the Planning Com- 
mittee be encouraged to secure and allocate 
funds for a research committee organized 
to develop research and action projects. As 
a start in the right direction this committee 
outlined some 30 roughly formulated re- 
search and action proposals. 

These recommendations were approved 
by the conference and specific plans were 
made to implement them during the coming 
year through institutional studies in 1949- 
50 of “Ways and Means by Which an 
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Elementary school library, Waco, Tex. 


Institution Can Improve Its Program for 
the Preparation of Educational Administra- 
tive Leadership.” The Conference elected 
a Project Chairman and Co-Chairman and 
set up 6 subcommittees to develop projects 
related to: (1) Philosophy or Point of 
View, (2) Qualities of Leadership, (3) 
Program Organization, (4) The Program, 
(5) Personnel Policies, and (6) Institu- 
tional Evaluation. 

It was upon this note of action and with 
these purposes that the Clear Lake work 
conference adjourned. 

Members of the Planning Committee for 
the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration for 1949-50 
are: Clyde M. Campbell, Michigan State 
College, chairman; Daniel R. Davies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dana M. Cotton, Harvard University; 
David W. Mullins, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Roald F. Campbell, University of 
Utah; G. T. Stubbs, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege; Dan H. Cooper, State University of 
Iowa; Eugene S. Lawler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Edgar L. Morphet, University of 
California at Berkeley; Daniel R. Davies, 
Columbia University, treasurer; John Lund, 
Office of Education. secretary. Walter D. 
Cocking, chairnian, Board of Editors, The 
School Executive, New York City, and John 
Dale Russell, Office of Education, are con- 
sultants to the Committee. 
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Recent Changes in Office 


Appointed 


Name 


Margaret M. Alex- 
ander. 


Willard W. Blaes- 


ser. 
Eriek L. Lind- 


mah. 


Zxlema P. Priee.. 
Arue W. Randall. 
Frank L. Sievers. 
Bernard B. Wat- 


son. 


Separated 


Name 
Arthur L. Benson 


Marian Brown... 


Willian Il. Cole- 


man. 


William Hl. Con- 
ley. 


Mary Lee Hurt... 
Edwin II. Miaer.. 
Kdgar L. Mor- 


phet. 
Harold Punke.... 


Title 
Ageut for Home Eeo- 
nomies Edueation. 
Speeialist for Studeut 
Personuel Programs. 
Chief, School Finanee. 


Agent for Tome Eeo- 
nomies  Edueation 
(temporary). 

Speeialist in Fine Arts. 


Speeialist Individual 
Inventory and Coun- 
seling Teehniques. 

Speeialist for Physies. 


Title 
Speeialist Individual 
Inventory and Coun- 
seling Teehuiques. 
Agent for Home Eeo- 
nomies Edueation. 
Resident Edneational 


Offieer. 


Speeialist for Junior 
Colleges and Lower 
Divisions. 

Agent for Ilome Eeo- 
nomies Edueation. 
Assoeiate Commis- 

sioner. 

Chief, School Finanee. 


Specialist for Exehange 
of Professors, Teaeh- 
ers, and Studeuits. 


Cameron D. Ebaugh 


Dr. CAMERON D. EBaucu, a member of the 
staff in the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage on September 21, 1949. Dr. Ebaugh 
came to the Office of Education in 1943 in 
the Division of Comparative Education. 

As a result of his studies of Latin-Ameri- 
can Education, Dr. Ebaugh was the author 
of Education in Chile, Education in Peru, 
Education in Ecuador, Education in Guate- 
mala, Education in El Salvador, Education 
in Nicaragua, Education in the Dominican 
Republic. 

He was born in Chambersburg, Pa., Oc- 
tober 25, 1893; received his B. A. and Vh. D. 
at Johns Hopkins University. 
ing the staff of the Office of Education, Dr. 


Before join- 


Ebaugh had an illustrious teaching career 
at Miami University, Rice Institute, Middle- 
bury College, and Shorter College. 


of Education Personnel 


Former Employment 
University of Missouri. 


Division 
Voeational.... 


Washington State Col- 
lege. 

Sehool Admin- Department of Publie 
istration. Instruction, State of 
Washington. 

Aleorn A & M College, 


Aleorn, Miss. 


Tligher...... © 


Voeational.... 


EKastern Washington 
College of Edneation, 
Cheney, Wash. 

University of Maryland. 


Elementary. . 
Voeational.... 


Higher....... Temple University 


New Employment 


Edueational Testing 
Serviee, Princeton, N. 


Division 
Vocatioual.... 
University of Vermout. 


Veterans Edu- Department of the 


eational Fa- Arniy. 
eilities. 
lligher....... Loyola University, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 


Future Tonieniakers of 
Ameriea. 
Offiee of the Offiee of the Seeretary 
Commissioner of Defense. 
School Admin- University of California. 
istration. 
International. 


Voeational.... 


Alabama Polyteelinie 
Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Mu- 
1932-1948. Prepared by 
William S. Larson and presented by the 
Chi- 
cago. Ill., Music Educators National Con- 
ference (64 East Jackson Boulevard), 1949, 
TO p:, 92. 


Cooperative Extension Work. 


sic Education 


Music Education Research Council. 


By Lin- 
coln David Kelsey and Cannon Chiles 
Hearne. Ithaca. N. Y.. Comstock Publish- 
ing Co., 1949. Illus. 424 p. $4. 

Critical Issues and Trends in American 
Education. Edited by E. Duncan Grizzell 
and Lee O. Garber. Philadelphia, Pa., The 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 1949. 231 p. (The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. 265, September 1949.) 
$2. 

Education Through Physical Activities ; 
Physical Education and Recreation for 
Elementary Grades. By Pattric Ruth O’- 
Keefe and Helen Fahey. St. Louis, Mo.. 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 1949, 309 p. Illus. 
$4. 

First Aid Textbook for “Juniors. Issued 
by The American National Red Cross. 
Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 
1949. 132 p. Illus. $1. 

A Health Program For Colleges: A Re- 
port of the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges, May 7-10, 1947, New 
York, N.Y. New York, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1948. 152 p. $2. 

Homemaking Education For Adults. By 
Maude Williamson and Mary S. Lyle. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. 
236 p. $2.50. 

How Peoples Work Together. The 
United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTs, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHooL Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


cies. Prepared by the United Nations De- 
of Public Information. New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1948. 47 p. Illus. 50 cents. 
Opportunities in Home Economics: An 


partment 


Annotated Bibliography on Home Eco- 
nomics Careers. By Charlotte Biester. 
Millbrae, Calif., The National Press, 1948. 
90 p. $1. 

Perception of Symbol Orientation and 
Early Reading Success. By Muriel Cath- 
erine Potter. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1949. 69 p.  (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 939) $2.10. 

Textbooks in Education. A Report from 
The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 


tute to its membership, its friends, and any 
others whose interest in the development of 
the educational system in the United States 
goes beyond a mere passing fancy. New 
York, The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, 1949. 139 p. $2. 

These Are Your Children; How They 
Develop and How To Guide Them. By 
Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and 
William U. Bauer. Chicago. IIl., Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1949. 192 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 

Youth—Key to America’s Future; an 
Annotated Bibliography. By M. M. Cham- 
bers and Elaine Exton. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1949. 
LT pe sez: 

—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


An Analysis of Principles Related to Vo- 
cational Guidance Practice. By Harry L. 
Coderre, jr. Doctor’s, 1949. Harvard Uni- 
309 p. ms. 

Discusses the present and future status of voca- 
tional guidance and the relationship between theory 
and practice. Offers suggestions for the improve- 
ment of vocational guidance practice. 


versity. 


Children’s Experiences Prior to First 
Grade and Success in Beginning Reading. 
By Millie C. Almy. Doctor’s, 1948. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
124 p. 

Explores the possible relationships between suc- 
cess in beginning reading and reading experiences 
before the first grade, by studying 106 children in 
five first grades in three schools in Elmont, N. Y. 


A Determination of Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Healthful Living and Their Rela- 


tive Importance for General Education at 
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the Secondary Level. By Wesley M. Staton. 
Doctor’s, 1948. Boston University. 103 
p- ms. 


Lists in tabular form the major and minor fun- 
damental concepts of healthful living, and de- 
scribes the techniques employed in selecting them. 


The Effect of Reading Instruction on 
Achievement in Eighth Grade Social 
Siudies. By Kathleen B. Rudolf. Doctor’s, 
1047, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 72 p. 

Analyzes data on 365 pupils in three Rochester, 


N. Y., public schools, divided into experimental 
and control groups. 


An Evaluation of Instructional Film 
Usage in United States Navy Training Ac- 
tivities, Other Than Air, World War I] with 
Implications for Post-War Civilian Educa- 
tion. By Julio L. Bortolazzo. Doctor’s, 
1949. Harvard University. 340 p. ms. 


Suggests a plan for the improvement of educa- 
tion on the college level through the use of audio- 
visual aids. 

The Negro and Education in Missouri. 
By Ulysses S$. Donaldson. Master’s, 1948. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 77 p. ms. 


Traces the history of Negro education in Mis- 
souri and the laws governing it. 


Nursery School Administration in New 
Jersey. By William F. Lawrence. Doc- 
tor’s, 1947. New York University. 195 
p- ms. 


Evaluates factors in the administration of 21 
nursery schools in New Jersey which are operated 
by the boards of education of 12 communities. 


—Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
, AIDS 
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Nitro Your Government 
— . 


— 


~~ 


Departwent of Labor 


Occupational Outlook Publications. Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics. List and order 


blank. May 1949. Free. 

Your Job Future After High School. 
Women’s Bureau. 1919. Single copies 
free. Quantity copies 5 cents each. 


Library of Congress 


The Atlantic Pact. Public Affairs Bul- 
letin No. 69, April 1949, prepared by 
Legislative Reference Service. 45 cents, 
from the Card Division, The Library of 
Congress. 


The Bogota Conference. Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 71, July 1949. 45 cents, from 
the Card Division, The Library of Congress. 


National Conference on Faniily Life 


The American Family: A Factual Back- 
ground. Prepared by the Inter-Agency 
Committee for the National Conference on 
Family Life. 1949. Education, Chapter 
3. p. 131-197. $1.25. 


Pan American Union 


Americas. A inonthly magazine. Eng- 
lish edition $3; Spanish edition $2; Portu- 
guese edition $2. Available from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Superintendent of Documents 


Aviation. Price List 79, lst Edition. June 
1949. Free. 


Census Publications. Price List 70, 27th 
Edition, July 1949, Free. 


Checklist of the Reports and Task Force 
Reports of the Hoover Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch 


Free publications listed on this page should be ordered directly from the agency 


issuing them, 


Publications to be purchased should be ordered from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


of the Government. Free. (Coimplete 


set of Reports of the Commission, $10.) 


The Citizen’s Kit. 
group of publications designed to help you 


A specially selected 
better understand your country~ its people 
and its government. $1. 


United Nations 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
A statement of principles approved as a 
common standard of achievement for all 
1949, 


peoples and all nations. 5 cents. 


Veteraus’ Administration 


List of Foreign Educational Institutions 
Approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Under Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress As Amended (GI Bill of 
Rights, supersedes list dated January 1, 
1948, and its supplements 1, 2, and 3). 
19.19, 


Free. 


Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools: Re- 
port of a Survey, 1947-48. Pamphlet No. 107. 
15 cents. 


Business Experience for Business Teachers: Plans 
and Procedures. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 


241, Business Education Series No. 18. 5 cents. 


Education of Crippled Children in the United States. 
Leaflet No. 80. 10 cents. 

Frontiers in Homemaking Education: Programs for 
Adults. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 239, 
Home Economics Education Series No. 25. 20 
cents. 

Semimonthly publication, Sep- 
75 ceuts a year in advance 


Higher Education. 
tember through May. 
(5 cents a single copy). 
How Large Are Our Public High Schools? Circular 
No. 304. 25 cents. 


Preparing Your Child for School. 
15 cents. 


Pamphlet No. 108. 


State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
Bulletin 1949, No. 2. 20 cents. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: 
Year Ended June 30, 1948. Bulletin 1949, No. 8. 
15 cents. 


dren. 


Teaching of United States History in Public High 
Bulletin 1949, No. 7. 15 cents. 


Schools. 


Processed Materials 


(Free—Limited Supply) 


Selected 
Elementary Edu- 


Children Who Speak Two Languages. 
References No. 20, August 1949. 
cation Division. 


Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the Individual: 
One of a Series of Reports on Counselor Prepara- 
Mise. 3314-4, July 1949. 


tional Education, Occupational Information and 


tion. Division of Voca- 


Guidance Service. 


Misc. 


Division of Vocational Edu- 


Detective (occupation classifications). 
3337-2, August 1949. 
cation, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. 

Education of Exceptional Children and Youth: Speech 
Defective. Selected References No. 5—VIII, Sep- 


tember 1949. Elementary Education Division. 


Guidance Bibliography (Selected): Counselor Prepara- 
tion 1945~—1949, Mise. 2363-9. 
tional Education, Occupational Information and 


Division of Voca- 


Guidance Service. 


The Major 
of importance for 


Sciences 

Education. (Selected 
Circular No. 308, May 
Secondary Education Division. 


Principles of the Biological 
General 
Science Services Series. ) 

1948, 


Orientation of Displaced Persons and Other Immi- 


grants. Adult Education Ideas, No. 5, August 
1949, Division of Secondary Education. 


Publications of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Misc. 3275, Revised June 1949, 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. 

Selected References for the Teaching of Geography 
Circular No. 310, August 1949, 
In four parts: 


and Conservation. 

Division of Secondary Education. 
1]. Philosophy and Goals. 

If. Programs and Procedures. 

III. Audio-Visual Aids. 

IV. Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 


V. A Bibliography of Bibliographies. 


Special Series of Test Lists, June 1919. Secondary 
Education Division: 
Circular No. 312. 
Personnel Services. 
Circular No, 313. 
Circular No. 314. 
Circular No. 315. 


Circular No. 316. 


Selected List of Tests for Pupil 


List of Intelligence Tests. 
List of Test Batterles. 
Special Guidance Test List. 


List of Personality Tests. 


Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities With Popula- 
tions of 100,000 or More for 1948, With Compara- 
tive Summaries for 1945, 1946, 1947. 
Circular No. 258, July 1949. Service to Libraries 
Section, Auxiliary Services Division. 


and 


photograph of President Tru- 

A man, inscribed especially to the 
Nation’s teachers and pupils at 

the suggestion of the Office of Education, 
is being reproduced at the Government 
Printing Office and will appear as an insert 


in the December 1949 issue of ScHoot LIFE. 


Requests for copies of the December 
ScHoot Lire, with the special photo- 


FEDERAL SECURITY -A'GENCY, 


graphic insert, suitable for framing, should 
be sent as early as possible to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


DG. 

The single copy price of ScHoot LiFe is 
1o cents. One year’s subscription is $1. 
A discount of 25 percent is allowed on 


orders of 100 copies or more sent to the 
same address. 


Office of Education 


Route to 
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ae 


. . » The very least we could do is to shut 
off the spigot which lets scores of thousands 
of functionally illiterate youth pour past 
the compulsory attendance ages each year 
inte adult lite, oe 2 =e ees p. 34 


xk kk 
“. . . And in the minds of some teachers 
plans for next summer and next year are 
Ses ee ee p. 36 


stirring . 


kk & 
*“. . . Pupils make the school. but the pro- 
fessional staff makes the success of the 
school 


oe 


.. . Every child should be known inti- 
mately by at least one member of the fac- 


ulty, preferably more <7 2222 pea 
kk * 
“.. . Both junior and senior high-school 


courses in United States history place con- 
siderable emphasis on the period before 
LO0gte aa 2S See ae ee eee p. 46 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as Shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


WO-THIRDS OF THE PEOPLE of 
the world cannot read or write—in 
this enlightened age. Three-quarters 
of the world’s population go to bed hungry 
every night—in this age of science. And 
every morning for breakfast we have 55,000 
more mouths to feed than we had the day 
before. These are the latest estimates pro- 
vided by the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

For 5 weeks, July 27 to September 3, the 
Inter-American Seminar on I}literacy and 
Adult Education, meeting at Quitandinha 
Hotel north of Rio de Janeiro, focused on 
these and related problems. Unesco, the 
Organization of American States (the Pan 
American Union), and the government of 
Brazil cosponsored the seminar in which 
delegates from 19 of the 21 American Re- 
publics and observers from 5 other coun- 
tries studied the problems involved under 
these heads: 


1. Documentation and Statistics. 

2. Organization of Campaigns Against 
Ilhiteracy. 

3. Objectives, Methods, and Materials 
for Literacy Teaching. 

4. The Primary School and Ilbiteracy. 
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Illiteracy 


Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education 


Pia 
MATION AL fe 


by Homer Kempfer 


and the Education of 


5. Ilbiteracy 
Adults. 


Accurate and up-to-date data are not 
available from many countries, but an esti- 
mated 70 million adults over 15 years of 
age in North, Central, and South America 
cannot read or write. This number con- 
tinues to be fed from a pool of approxi- 
mately 19 million children who are with- 
out schools. without teachers, without 
formal educational opportunity of any 


kind. 


Where Are the Illiterates? 


The United States has far too many— 
2.838,000 


foreign born 


native whites. Negroes, and 


according to the latest esti- 


mate, which is undoubtedly low. Nearly 
9 million adults have had only | or fewer 
years of schooling and are considered func- 
tionally illiterate. In World War II over 
676.000 men between the ages of 18 and 
37 were classified 4-F because they could 
not read and write at fourth-grade level. 
Aside from the illiterates in the United 
States and a few in Canada the remainder 
in the Western Hemisphere are in Latin 


America. The following data and _ esti- 


LDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, p Cc. 


in the Americas 


mates are derived from information pro- 
Mint- 


num ages included range from 7 to 15 


vided by the Pan American Union. 


years, 
Year of — Percent of 
census or illiteracy in 
Country estimate population 
NOW Eh 1943 16.6 
oo iN aeeeeees reeset anaes aden 1943 80. 0 
[37221] eee een Se Ol a 19.40 56. 0 
@anadiat@eae es seen en eae, 194] 2.6 
(Chiles eee se 1940 27.0 
Colonmib a= eee 1938 44.0 
(Gosta dic a ene ee 1927 18. 0 
(Gullyate ee ee eee one nee 1943 2252 
Dominican Republic_.-_______ 1935 62.5 
Petree 1942 ey, 3) 
lal Sele ee 1930 72.4 
(Crete algae sane eee ree 1910 67.3 
bial tie eee Se ee oe — — 
Hondiria ste ae eae 1940 65. 8 
WENT CQ meee ea De nel, 1940 53.9 
IN Gaia 0 eee em 1910 63.0 
Panaina= someones ee a wee 1940 38. 0 
atau g yee ee — —_ 
Rents een eee eR okre oer 19140 PEO 
linitedeStaresw== sas mes 1940 3.0 
[Wire or aye eee = eee ere — — 
Wen ezelames.- ee enenes een 194] 98. 5 


These estimates indicate that 51 percent 
of the adults in South America and 57 per- 


cent of those in Central and Insular America 


are illiterate—67,000,000 of them. This is 
a tremendous drag on progress. It is soft 


earth in which to anchor the foundations 
of democracy in our hemisphere. 
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The chief cause of adult illiteracy, of 
course, is lack of primary schools even 
though the constitution or laws of every 
nation except those of the United States 
commit the government to a program of 
universal, free, and compulsory education. 
Causes of this lack are multiple: Poverty. 
sparsity of population, difficulties of com- 
munication and transportation, sanitary 
troubles especially in the tropics, indiffer- 
ence of the mother countries to education 
in the colonies, race and class prejudice, 
lack of interest of leaders and government 
in popular culture, lack of administrative 
continuity caused by frequent changes in 
government, and ignorant and superstitious 
populations. People unacquainted with the 
benefits of education have little interest in it. 

More than a half million additional teach- 
ers would be needed to educate the 19 mil- 
lion children who now have no school. 
Reasons for the teacher shortage in Latin 
America are similar to those in the United 
States: Low pay, inept recruitment, low 
social prestige, lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement, hesitancy to go to or remain 
in isolated and rural areas, insufficient and 
inadequate training opportunities, and lack 
of professional ethics. 

Even where schools exist, absenteeism 
often is high because of poverty, child labor, 
ill health, indifference of uneducated par- 
ents to any form of culture, distance from 
school, inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment, sterile curriculum, and unenforced 
attendance laws. A Brazilian authority 
estimates that in rural areas 5 years of en- 
rollment are required to gain the equiva- 
lent of 3 full years of primary schooling. 
To close off the stream of illiterate children 
growing into illiterate adults, the Seminar 
suggested that in every nation primary 
schools should be established and financed 
by the government so that a minimum of 
3 years of schooling would be guaranteed 
every child. 


What Is Being Done? 


The United States is doing very little to 
reduce illiteracy among adults, although 
351 school districts reported that they 
offered literacy classes in 1947-48 and 323 
claimed to have classes in elementary educa- 
tion for adults... Probably no more than 
200,000 adults are enrolled in literacy 
classes in the whole country. 


1 Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools, 1947- 
48. Washington, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Office. 15 cents. (Federal 
Agency, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 107.) 


Printing Security 
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At least a dozen Latin American coun- 
tries have started literacy campaigns dur- 
ing the last 10 years. Usually these cain- 
paigns are connected with primary schools 
and use primary teachers. Some cam- 
paigns are integral parts of life-improve- 
ment programs or general elementary edu- 
cation for adults. Special materials for 
adults are used in a few programs although 
children’s materials are used in others with 
content having little practical application 
to daily life. 

Methods almost without exception are 
based upon the alphabetic approach; re- 
sults of research in the psychology of read- 
ing seem not yet to have permeated Latin 
America in any significant way. The Semi- 
nar, however, after due study and much 
debate, came out in favor of the sentence 
or global method of teaching reading. The 
first Basic Spanish Word List similar to 
that developed by Thorndike years ago in 
English is now being prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

Benefits of most of the literacy cam- 
Mean- 
Enrollment 
figures mean little because of many unspeci- 
fied factors. People who achieve only a 
low level of literacy often lose their skills 


paigns are often hard to estimate. 
ingful statistics are scarce. 


in the absence of a variety of suitable read- 
ing materials. The campaign in Brazil en- 
rolled 594,000 last year. Ecuador claims 
140,000 adults were made literate in 6 years. 
Mexico has reached 1,700,000 since the 
each-one-teach-one campaign started. The 
Dominican Republic campaign claims to 
have benefited a quarter million during the 
In the United States only a 
few thousand adults earn their elementary 
school diploma each year. 

Even with literacy campaigns in Latin 
America and a long tradition of public edu- 
cation in the United States, the illiteracy 


last & years. 


problem still faces us. Democracy depends 
upon educated people—in other parts of the 
world as well as at home. Every typical 
community in the United States of 500 peo- 
ple has enough illiterate adults in it to form 
a class. Many communities of the same 
size in parts of Latin America have too few 
educated adults in them to teach a class. 
We still have our own problems, but if we 
could share some of our technical skills, we 
could go far in helping our neighboring 
countries to raise their educational level. 
The very least we could do is to shut off 
the spigot which lets scores of thousands of 


functionally illiterate youth pour past the 


compulsory attendance ages each year into 
adult life. That calls for more money for 
more teachers and buildings so that every 
child in the Americas can have his birth- 
right of education. 


Survey of Adult Education 


WHAT KINDS of educational activities for 
adults and out-of-school youth are going on 
under public school auspices? Where is 
adult education best developed? Where ~ 
are the activities held? How many adults 
are served? 

These are the chief questions answered in 
Pamphlet No. 107 Adult Education Activi- 
ties of the Public Schools, a report of a 
survey covering 1947-48 recently issued. 
The study was conducted by Homer Kemp- 
fer, Specialist for General Adult and Post- 
High School Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, with assistance of a number of State 
education department officials. 

Inquiry blanks were sent to districts in all 
communities having a population of 2,500 
or above in 1940, and returns were received 
from 80.8 percent of them. In addition, 
1,202 smaller districts thought to have adult 
education activities were queried. 

An estimated 3,000,000 adults and out- 
of-school youth were served by public 
school programs during the year covered. 
Data broken down by States indicate that 
California, Wisconsin, and New York had 
most extensive programs in relation to pop- 
ulation. California schools alone served 
nearly a million adults. 

Over four-fifths of all school districts in 
communities of 2,500 or above returning 
the questionnaire claimed to provide edu- 
cation for adults, although the amount in 
many cases was small. Less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the total population was involved in 
adult education provided by the public 
schools in 1947-48. Small districts usu- 
ally reported less adult activity. 

Recreation, high-school subjects, arts and 
crafts, Americanization, physical education 
and fitness, and music education ranked 
high in the nonvocational fields. One out of 
eight schools reported having literacy classes 
for adults, whereas one-half of the evening 
schools offered high-school subjects. Advi- 
sory committees were connected with fewer 
than half of all the programs reported. 

Copies of the survey report are available 
on request from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 15 cents. 
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State Departments of Education 


To Fit the Times 


by Fred F. Beach, Specialist in State School Administration 


E HAVE outgrown State educational 
structure in many parts of the coun- 
try. No more fitting analogy could be 
found to depict the present status of the 
structures of a number of State departments 
cf education than the immortal words of 
Thomas Jefferson, inscribed on his me- 
morial in Washington. 
I am not an advocate for frequent changes in 
laws and constitutions. But laws and in- 
stitutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed, more enlightened, as 
new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
covered and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also to keep pace with the 
times. We might as well require a man to 
wear still the coat which fitted him when a 
boy as civilized society to remain ever under 
the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 
Early in our history State structure and 
organization for education were fixed in 
constitutions and statutes by the people in 
terms of then existing social, economic, and 
Most of the basic 
structures were conceived and have persisted 
for more than half a century with little or 
no modification. 


educational conditions. 


Yet during these same 
years the concept of the functions and serv- 
ices of State departments of education and 
the loads they must bear has changed radi- 
cally. Organizational structures are con- 
ceived, they are employed, and they finally 
disintegrate unless remodeled. Those for 
education are no exception. They must be 
frequently overhauled to carry the load of 
the times. 


Growth of State Services for 
Educat:on 


A portion of the major developments in 
American education since the turn of the 
century, which are reflected in services State 
departments are called upon to provide, 
include: The universal extension of second- 
ary school opportunities to a high percent- 
age of our youth, wide expansion of 
vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation, the extension of the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity through 
more suitable programs of State financing, 
the transportation of millions of pupils 
daily to and from school, the development 
of more satisfactory local administrative 
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units, the establishment of State-wide pro- 
grams for the care and education of excep- 
tional children, the development of State- 
wide programs for improved school plants 
and sites, the growth of nursery schoo] and 
kindergarten education, the provision of 
educational opportunities for out-of-school 
youth, the upward extension of public edu- 
cational opportunities through the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, and the rapid 
increase in higher education enrollments. 

Because of these and many other educa- 
tional developments, it is not surprising that 
some of the early State educational struc- 
tures which have persisted have become less 
and less adequate to carry the load of the 
times. 


Need for Modernizing State 
Educational Structure Recognized 

The urgent need for modernizing State 
educational structure is recognized by those 
who are chiefly concerned with the problem. 
The desire of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers to perfect State organi- 
zational structure is clearly expressed in its 
Policy Statements. Moreover, it is cur- 
rently sponsoring a 3-year self-improve- 
ment project which has this as one of its 
objectives. Literature in the field of State 
school administration, survey reports on 
State educational systems, and the Policy 
Statements of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers are in general accord 
on the necessity for modernization and on 
the goals to be attained. 

These major goals involve the three ele- 
ments which constitute the central educa- 
tion agency in the State—the State board of 
education, the chief State school officer, and 
the State department of education. 


A Single State Educational 
Authority for Elementary and 
Secondary Education 


It is generally agreed that a most signi- 
ficant goal to be achieved is the unifying 
of authority and responsibility for the State 
educational program for elementary and 
secondary education in a single properly 
constituted State board of 
Eleven States now have State boards of 


education. 


education vested with such powers. In 
other States there is a diffusion of authority 
and responsibility among State boards, 
agents, and agencies. In some cases there 
are as many as a dozen such authorities. 

State educational survey reports show 
that such diffusion of authority and respon- 
sibility is a serious handicap to education; 
it renders difficult, if not impossible, the 
development of comprehensive State educa- 
tional programs, it establishes barriers to 
effective coordination of State educational 
programs, it often fosters duplication of 
cffort and leads to confusion, it makes diffi- 
cult the fixing of responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the State educational en- 
terprise and it hinders the development of 
a strong unified central education agency. 
The absence of a single State educational 
authority also makes it difficult for the 
Federal government to know with whom to 
dea] in the State on particular educational 
problems. 


Trend Toward Making State 
Boards of Education Directly 
Represent the People 

Some of the early State boards of ed- 
ucation were composed wholly of ex-officio 
members, that is, of officials elected by the 
people to State offices such as governor, at- 
tormey general, secretary of State, and chief 
State school officer. The trend is definitely 
toward the elimination of ex-officio mem- 
bers from State board membership and their 
replacement by laymen who are selected for 
the sole purpose of serving on the State 
board of education. With the recent change 
from an ex-officio to a lay State board in 
Colorado, there remain but 2 States which 
will have State boards composed solely of 
ex-officio members. 

Another type of State board meinbership, 
that of special interest group representation, 
such as professional educators, farmers, 
employers, and the like, appears also to be 
on the wane. The inadvisability of having 
special interest group representation on 
State boards of education has been recog- 
nized so that now but 5 States continue such 
membership. 

(Continued on page 43) 


British Exchange Teachers received by President Truman at the White House. 


To left of President, Oscar R. 


Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, and to his right, Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education. 


Trading Posts for Teachers 


by Paul E. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Interchange of Teachers 


44% HE CLASS will please come to order.” 

Tan over the United States, these words 
have been used again and again since 
schools opened in September. Plans have 
been taking shape for the class party, the 
class play, the orchestral concert, the Senior 
Ball, the Yearbook, Christmas holidays. 
And in the minds of some teachers plans for 
next summer and next year are stirring. 

There has been a good deal of talk about 
teachers going abroad to study or to teach 
fora year. State educational journals, pub- 
lications of teachers associations, news- 
papers have carried stories about the possi- 
bilities of teaching abroad or about teachers 
who have taught in other countries. These 
accounts have led teachers to ask. “What is 
this teacher interchange program?” “How 
does one apply for an exchange position?” 
“Who is eligible?” ‘What about pension, 
“How 
much will it cost?” “What countries may 
I select?” 


tenure. and increment rights?” 


All of these questions and more have 
come to the Office of Education because the 
Office has been administering an inter- 
change of teachers program since 1946. 
During that year, in cooperation with the 
Department of State and assisted by the 
National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of Schoo] Administrators, 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the American Council 
on Education, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, and the English-Speaking Union, 
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the Office of Education inaugurated inter- 
changes of teachers between the United 
States and the United Kingdom as well as 
in the following year between this country 
and Canada. 

Since that time teachers in 225 cities in 
44 States have exchanged teaching posts 
with teachers from England. Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, Canada, and 
France. During the present school year 
there are 97 American teachers in the Brit- 
ish Isles, 7 in France. 16 in Canada who 
have exchanged positions. 

Already announcements of the 1950-51 
exchange program for teachers have been 
sent to State school officers, superintendents 
of schools, and educational journals 
throughout the United States, indicating 
that interchange programs will be oper- 
ating in the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
France. In addition to these countries, 
plans are under way to send teachers to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, 
New Zealand. Burma, and the Philippines. 

In the announcements concerning the in- 
terchange of teachers between this country 
aud Great Britain, Canada. and France, the 
fundamental condition is that the post must 
be an exchange. That means the teacher 
must not only secure a year’s leave of ab- 
sence with pay but must also make provision 
for the teacher with whom she exchanges 
positions for a place in the school system. 
In Great Britain and Canada, since language 
barriers are not obstacles, the exchanges 


are as nearly identical as possible; that is, 


a second grade teacher from the United 
Kingdom exchanges with a second grade 
from the United States. Or a 
teacher of high-school biology in a high 


teacher 


school in this country exchanges places with 
a senior biology master in a grammar 
school in Great Britain. At this point a 
word of caution should be added to teachers 
of English in this country who wish to go 
to Great Britain because experience has 
taught us that not a large number of teachers 


of English from the British Isles have in- ~ 


dicated a wish to come to the United States. 

The openings in Great Britain are in all 
schools at all levels from the nursery-kin- 
dergarten through the grammar school. 
We have included and wish to continue to 
do so, teachers from special schools, such as 
those from the schools for the deaf, schools 
for the otherwise handicapped. and open- 
air schools. There is also a rather marked 
interest in home economics, physical edu- 
cation, and some vocational subjects. In 
Canada similar conditions obtain so far 
as the identical exchanges are concerned. 
In France.-our high school teachers of 
French are assigned to lycées, where they 
teach English; the teachers from France 
are assigned to French classes in American 
high schools. 

All teachers in the United States are eli- 
gible for consideration for these posts 
abroad. The national committee has been 
reluctant to set rigid standards regarding 
age and experience. In the main. however, 
teachers with 5 or more years experience 
have been selected. Since approval by min- 
istries of education abroad is one of the 
factors in final selection. those teachers 
under 45 have had a better chance of selec- 
tion. One absolutely essential attribute 
eich teacher contemplating an exchange 
must possess is good health. both mental 
and _ physical. 

To apply for these exchange posts, the 
teacher may secure application forms from 
the city superintendent of schools or from 
the Division of International Educational 
Relations, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. When these forms are completed 
and signed by the superintendent. they are 
returned to the Office. Accompanying the 
application forms are reference forms which 
the teacher is responsible for distributing 
to the superintendent, principal, and one 
representative citizen of the community. 
In midwinter the teacher is informed that 
she is to appear before one of the 25 re- 
gional interviewing committees in this coun- 
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try. These committees have been organized 
in localities so that teachers have only a 
limited amount of traveling to do, and the 
meetings are held on week ends so that 
school duties are not interrupted. Then 
in March the chairmen of committees in 
Great Britain and the United States maich 
the pairs of teachers. During April and 
May announcements 
changes are made and preparations begun 
for the year ahead. 


of completed ex- 


It is still the hope of the Committees on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic that selections may 
be made early this year, so that teachers 
who are going abroad may have a maximum 
time for preparation. Similar matchings 
are made for the Canadian and French ex- 
changes and approximately the same sched- 
ule holds as for the British program. 

The costs of the program have been car- 
ried by the teachers from the several coun- 


tries involved. The American teacher is 


paid by her school board and thereby pro- 
tects her pension, tenure. and salary incre- 
ment rights. The Canadian. British. and 
French teachers are also paid their regular 
salaries by their loca} educational author- 
ities. During the present school year the 
teachers from the United States going to 
Great Britain and the British teachers com- 
ing here have received partial travel grants 
of $200 each under the Fulbright Exchange 
Program. The teachers from France and 
the American teachers going to France have 
received round-trip travel under the same 
program. 

The cost of living abroad for a year is 
approximately the same as the amount re- 
quired in this country plus the additional 
amount necessary for travel during the long 
vacations in England and France. 

There are also limited opportunities for 
teachers in countries such as Belgium, 


Ceylon, Ethiopia, the Netherlands, Sweden, 


and the 
These teacher programs are not necessarily 


Norway. Burma. Philippines. 
direct exchanges whereby a place must be 
provided for a teacher from those countries. 
And these posts do not require that the 
American teacher secure leave of absence 
with pay, because they are under the 
auspices of the Fulbright Exchange Pro- 
gram which provides a stipend, travel and 
maintenance allowance to teachers selected 
to teach in the national schools of these 
countries. In most instances the country 
involved requests teachers in certain fields 
and the recruiting, therefore, is more selec- 
tive. Announcements of these opportuni- 
ties as they become available are made in 
ScHOOoL Lire, in professional educational 
journals, and to the teacher placement 
agencies of the State departments of edu- 
State associations, and 


cation. teacher 


teacher education institutions. 


Flight Enlightenment for Pupils and Teachers 


BOTH TEACHERS and pupils brushed up 
on aviation experiences during the past few 
months. 

For the boys and girls there were the 
events which bring together model airplane 
flyers in national and international com- 
petition held annually in July and August. 
Results were many brilliant new national 
records and at least one international rec- 
ord for the United States, established by 
an Alameda, Calif., school boy. 
powered model flew at a speed of 81.587 
m. p. h.. officially clocked by National 
Aeronautic Association officials as a new 


His gas- 


international model plane speed record. 
The previous record of 66.536 m. p. h. was 
held by Russia. 

In the competition for the International 
Wakefield Trophy, established in 1928 by 
Lord Wakefield of England, the winner this 
year was a boy representing Finland. The 
two previous cup winners were boys from 
the United States and England. The United 
States six-boy team of aero-modeling ex- 
perts with an experienced coach were flown 
by Pan American Clipper to the competition 
in Cranfield. England, where they ably rep- 
resented this country. After the competi- 
tion, the Wakefield team were guests of the 
British Society of Model Aeronautical En- 
gineers in London. 

The trend of increased attendance at a 
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greater number of Air Age Education work- 
shops indicates that teachers will be more 
A record of 96 Air 


Age Education summer workshops are 


air-minded this fall. 


known to have been offered to teachers in 
all parts of the country. This figure of 96 
workshops for 1949 compares with 84 in 
1948 and 75 in 1947. 

Many teachers experienced their first 
flight by means of these programs through 
the courtesy of arrangements made with lo- 
cal flight operators. Other teachers took 
special educational tours made available at 
lower rates to teachers by a leading airline. 

One group made an air study of “Sur- 
face Geology” via a DC-3 Flying Class- 
room. Arrangements for this unique ap- 
proach to teacher education were made by 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. The 
2-day field trip took 24 selected educators 
on a planned observation flight to study 
the older geologic area of the Northern 
Appalachians including the Triassic Low- 
lands, Delaware Water Gap, Finger Lakes 
Region of New York, the glaciation area. 
and Niagara Falls. 

Two worth-while publications on Air Age 
Education were recently received. Both are 
jointly issued by State Departments of Ed- 
ucation and State Departments of Aero- 
naulics. 

The first, entitled, Air Age Education in 


Idaho, is in five sections: History of Air 
Age Education in Idaho; Analysis of Idaho 
Teacher Suggestions for Air Age Educa- 
tion; Future Program of Air Age Educa- 
tion in Idaho; Aviation for Yeachers; 
Sources of Air Age Education Materials. 
The second, entitled. Air Age Handbook 
for Teachers in Missouri Public Schools, 
replaced an older publication. It is con- 
cerned with aviation in the various grades 
and subject fields. It contains suggestions 
for programs, activities, assemblies and 
stresses the need for proper school guidance 


facilities. Source materials are listed. 


—Willis C. Brown, Specialist in Aviation 
Edueation, Division of Secondary Education. 


On Other Countries 


MANY countries throughout the world have 


established services to provide commercial, 
travel, and general information to those re- 
questing it. Kenneth H. Campbell, man- 


ager, Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Washington 6, D. C., announces publication 
of “A Guide to Foreign Government [n- 
formation Services” which lists and gives 
the specific addresses of these information 
offices. Copies of the guide are available 


upon request. 
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UPILS make the school, but the profes- 

sional staff makes the success of the 
school. Ample equipment aids the learn- 
ing process very little unless a competent 
specialized staff stimulates and _ guides 
pupils’ growth. Teachers, guidance coun- 
selors. librarians, principals, clerks, and 
other specialized personnel are the ones 
who make possible a high quality of suit- 
able education for youth. Therefore, the 
number and disposition of adequate pro- 
fessional and clerical staff are most impor- 
tant factors in the effectiveness of high- 
school programs. 

Though the importance of an adequate 
professional and clerical staff has long 
been recognized as an ideal of secondary 
education, it is now possible to check our 
practice against our ideals. “The com- 
mon practice norms’ indicated on this page 
concern statistical averages and do not por- 
tray actual service in particular schools. 
Obviously, many high schools exceed these 
norms; the extent to which they exceed 
them may be a measure of the numerical 
adequacy of their professional and special- 
ized personnel. The high schools which 
fall short of achieving these norms may 
find them a stimulant to professional im- 
provement. Your school or schools, 
classified by type of secondary school 
organization and size of pupil enrollment, 
are represented in the statistics on this 
page. Where do they stand? 

The accompanying data present in cap- 
sule form some basic norms involving 
19,522 secondary schools in terms of or- 
ganization, enrollment, and_ professional 
staff. See High School Staff and Size of 
Schools? (Office of Education Circular No. 
317) and How Large Are Our Public High 
Schools? (Office of Education Circular No. 
304), for more detailed information. 
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Number-Portraits of Typical High Schools 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools, 
and Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools 


Questions Major types of public high-school 
organization ! 


Junior- Separate 


Regular senior 3-year 
4-year 6-year senior 
1. Hlow many schools of each major type of public 
high-school organization enroll more than 10 
PU PHS 2s se. cieccarseosre crs aro oar septs eyeteveter overs emreteren creer een 11,957 6,358 1,207 
2. How many States have eaeh type of high school?. Allexcept All except AU 
D.C. D.C. 
3. For every 10 regular 4-year schools, how many 
public high schools of other major types are 
LITE dere mC Ses OGTEAG ao Sem pOwoN Son beOeCGu 10 5 1 
1. In how many States does a particular type of organ- 
ization predomiinate?..........ce cc cs ec ececeees 31 16 ] 
5. What is the approximate total enrollment (by 
nillions) of each type of school?................ 2.7 1.8 1.2 
6. What is the average enrollment per school?....... 195 281 880 
7. What is the average total enrollment per grade?.. 675,000 300,000 400,000 
8. What is the enrollment of the school of median 
SEZO CS Srevave, avssava ferro olevoreveleiel elislaetele) cysiets okereretereuchoneer ener eiers 97 185 685 
9. At what enrollment does a high school first have— 
(a) a full-time principal? ?............... sarele 200-299 200-299 100-199 
(b) a full-time principal and full-time as- 
sistant principal?........... aiassiarerareie oaes 1,000 1,000 1,000 
10. At what enrollment does the high school first have 
a full-time guidance counselor?..... HOOORI G00 750-999 750-999 500-749 
11. At what enrollment does the high school first have 
a fulletime librarian? sce eee ciciele cores ctore 750-999 750-999 750-999 
12. At what enrollment does the high school first 
have— 
(a) one full-time clerical assistant?........... 500-749 500-749 400-199 
(b) two full-time clerical assistants?.......... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
13. At what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of guidance personnel 
per teacherscncs ies yreeree cree cit 750-999 750-999 1,500 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to counselors?. 26 tol 32 to 1 25 to 1 
14. At what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of library personnel 
Per tOaclrer 2e7c cc seieials eon louie sielsnore Sieieterers 300-399 400-199 300-399 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to librarians?. 26 tol 28 tol 22 tol 
15. At what enrollment does the high school— 
(a) have the greatest amount of clerical staff 
PEK Teacher? oi os )s:ctecors ale aie a eetetovehercveuovste have 1,500 2,500 2,500 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to clerieal 
Star lhi Pisco cere tc: eisve.assxo.oroyoncuaveietaner stops oboreve(eronsnorels 16 tol 17 tol 16 tol 
16. At what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of clerical staff per 
DPEINCH pally c eee eeved voters ester ciclonsnnerel ener stele 2,500 2,500 2,500 
(b) what is the ratio of clerical staff ; 
CO Principals cy. aierraeierepe eleneisvelereierrern otters 2.2 to 1 1.5 tol 1.9 tol 
17. At what enrollnient does the high school have— 
(a) the fewest numbcr of teachers per prin- 
Ghia aundosonnndcdonodpocHooodonn gene 100-199 100-199 100-199 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to principals?. 8.1 tol 9.2 tol 7.7 tol 


18. At what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the largest number of teachers per prin- 
Clpall Berereierssiclotcievorerernerctersteiotetetecteretr kerr 2,500 1,500 2,500 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to principal?. 38.3 to 1 27.3tol 29.4 to 1 
1 Statistics for the separate 3-year junior high scbool are availahle for only a few of the above questions: ] (2,654); 
2 (all States); 3 (2 schools); 5 (1.3 millions); 6 (480 pupils); 7 (425,000 pupils). 


2A “full-time” professional staff memher means one who devotes half or more than half of his time to the duties implied 
by the title of the position. 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Radio Scripts 

Life With the Kenworthys. A series of 
13 radio scripts now available through the 
Office of Education Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange. Designed for use in pro- 
grams of vocational guidance, the 15-min- 
ute scripts include dramatizations of daily 
happenings in the lives of a typical Ameri- 
can family—the parents and their four teen- 
age children. Problems are pointed up in 
such a way as to stimulate discussion after 
each broadcast. Scripts were prepared by 
the Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy Radio 
Workshop, under the supervision of Wil- 
liam F. Dobberstein, Director of Guidance. 
Copies may be borrowed for the customary 
4-week period. 


Nutrition in Our Health Programs. 


The title of a script as it was broadcast by 
a representative of the lowa State Depart- 
ment of Health and which is now available 
on loan through the Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange. It is an interview type of 
script containing basic material about the 
importance of proper food in our daily 
health programs, with special emphasis on 
the “basic seven” foods. It is written in 
such a way as to be easily adapted to local 


situations. 


Radio Programs 


Radio Programs for Student Listen- 
ing. Selected by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee for the 1949 fall quarter, 
this list contains descriptive annotations of 
more than 50 programs currently being 
broadcast by the four major radio net- 
works. Purpose of the list is to provide the 
classroom teacher with sufficient informa- 
tion about existing programs to enable her 
to select those she may wish to assign both 
for in-school and out-of-school listening. 
Available in limited quantity to teachers on 
request. 


Films 


Army Film Documentaries of World 
War II. The famous “Why We Fight” 
films, produced by the United States Army 
for the orientation and education of mili- 
tary personnel during the war, are now 
available for nonprofit educational use in 
American schools and colleges. These film 
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documentaries, which were produced under 
the direction of Colonel Frank Capra of 
the Signal Corps, picture the rise and fall 
of Nazism and the triumph of democracy. 
They have been released by the Department 
of the Army through the facilities of the 
U. S. Office of Education and 
purchased under a Government contract 
from Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. All of the pictures are 
16mm sound. black-and-white films. The 
titles are self-explanatory, and the lengths 
are: Prelude to War (54 minutes); The 
Nazis Strike (41 minutes): Divide and 
(60 minutes); The Battle of 
Britain (55 minutes); and War Comes to 
America (67 minutes). 


may be 


Conquer 


The Depart- 
ment of the Army has released, through the 
U.S. Office of Education, five filmstrips on 
surveying which may now be_ purchased 
from Castle Films for 72 cents each (65 


Filmstrips on Surveying. 


cents to schools). The self-explanatory 
titles are: Surveying—Measuring and Lev- 
eling; Surveying—Traversing; Survey- 
ing—Building and Utility Layout; The 
Transit—Description, Set-up, and Leveling ; 


and The Transit—Verniers. 


Air Foree Activities. Four films por- 
traying the functions and duties of the 
U.S. Air Force have recently been released 
and may be borrowed from Air Force Head- 
quarters or purchased from Castle Films. 
The films are: Air Chaplain, Know Your 
Air Force Better, New Wings for Peace, 


and Road Show. 


Rural Co-op. The activities of rural co- 
operatives in the United States are por- 
trayed in a new film, “The Rural Co-op,” 
produced by the Civil Affairs Division of 
the Department of the Army for showing 
overseas and released for use in the United 
States through the facilities of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Office of Education. The film, 16mm 
sound, black-and-white, 23 minutes, may be 
borrowed from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration or purchased from Castle Films. 


This film, 


same title, picturing the now-famous kitchen 


“A Step-Saving Kitchen.” 


developed by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 


tion and Home Economics of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be borrowed 
from the official film depositories of the 
USDA or may be purchased from Castle 
Films. The film, 16mm sound. color, 14 
minutes, shows the why and how of.-this 
U-shaped kitchen, illustrates its features, 
and demonstrates its practicality. An ac- 
companying publication, same title. M. P. 
646, may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Washington 25, D. C. 


Bibliography of Democracy Films. 
Write to Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y., for a descriptive bibliog- 
raphy of U. S. Government films on 
(Ask for Newsletter No. 37.) 


and_ describes, 


democracy. 
This bibliography _ lists 
briefly, with audience recommendations, 38 
films of various Government agencies which 
deal with different aspects of American 
democracy. Subjects portrayed in the 
films include American Traditions, America 
Today, Democracy in the Community, 
Democracy in Industry, Democracy and the 
World, Racial and Religious Freedom, 
Welfare of the Individual, Your Govern- 
ment in Action, and American Songs. 


Films on Latin America. The U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Pan 
American Unton, and the Department of 
State, has prepared a catalog listing all of 
the motion pictures on Latin America pro- 
duced and/or distributed by United States 
Government agencies. There are 108 such 
films and the catalog explains how and 
where to purchase, rent, or borrow them. 

Single copies of this catalog, United 
States Government Motion Pictures on 
Latin America, can be obtained without 
charge from the Visual Aids to Education 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Visual Aids Reference Materials. Write 
to the Visual Aids to Education Section, 
U.S. Office of Education, for the following 
reference materials. Only single copies can 
be furnished. No charge. 

How to Obtain U. S. Government Motion Pictures. 
General Catalogs of Educational Motion Pictures 


and Filmstrips. 
Lists and Directories of l6mn Film Libraries. 


39 


Life Adjustment Education for Yout 


—“statesmanship of a very high order .. . in operation.” 


HAT happens when imagination and statesmanship are 
coupled in action? 

An illustration cited by Earl James McGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, in an address before the fall meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Council of School Executives in Minne- 
apolis, November 5, is the work and program of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 

The Commissioner of Education said that the efforts of this 
Commission to revise the curriculum of secondary schools 
throughout the Nation represents “statesmanship of a very high 


order . . . in operation.” 


“Terms such as ‘flapdoodle’ have been ruinous to certain edu- 
cational projects,” said Commissioner McGrath, “but I am con- 
fident that no incident of name calling can similarly endanger 
Life Adjustment Education. It is too well established in the 
public confidence. 

Less than a month before Commissioner McGrath delivered 
his Minneapolis address, more than 200 educators from 32 States 
and the District of Columbia met in Washington, D. C., at the 
call of the Office of Education and request of their respective 
chief State school officers to discuss ways of advancing educa- 
tional programs to meet the life needs of young people more 


John J. Seidel, Asst. State Supt. for Vocational Education, Baltimore, Md., Mrs. John Semon, West Virginia Univ. Demonstration H. S., Morgantown, W. Va., 
Cary Byerly, Director of Special Services, Clayton Pub. Schs., Clayton, Mo., Sister Gertrude Leonore, West Philadelphia Catholic Girls H. $., Philadelphig, Pa. 


AG 
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TOP LEFT: Partial view of conference assembly, 


ABOVE: Panel of classroom teachers reporting at conference, Miss Evalyn C. Johnson, Springfield, Mo., speaking. 


a 


specifically than those now offered by most secondary schools. 
Members of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth were hosts to the visiting educators. 

They heard two addresses at the conference—one by Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education and Secretary of the 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago, and 
another by Gordon W. Blackwell. Director of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Havighurst’s subject was “How Do We Determine the Needs of 
Youth of High School Age?” and Dr. Blackwell took up the 
question, “How Do We Determine the Needs of Society?” 

The conferees were brought up to date on the history and 
progress of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation fur Youth by Dr. J. Dan Hull. Assistant Director. Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, Office of Education. and Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

Work groups were organized to discuss the study of indi- 
vidual pupil needs, pupil and school adjustment to the commu- 
nity, improving learning experiences for youth, changing admin- 
istration to broaden the school program, promotion of teacher 
security, and what State departments of education can do in the 
Life Adjustment Education Program. 

The opening session of the conference featured a panel of 
teachers describing practices which they found effective in meet- 
ing the needs of individual pupils in their respective communities 
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Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and Chair- 
man of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 


and school systems. These teachers re- 
ported “how we do it” in Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Forest Hills, N. Y.; Spencer, N. Y.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Springfield, Mo.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; New Britain, Conn; Midland, 
Mich.; Rockville, Md.; Ashland, Va.; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The closing session of the conference 
brought forth pithy presentations of work- 
group chairmen emphasizing points essen- 
tial to a more well-rounded education for 
the Nation’s youth to meet life’s needs. A 
few high-light recommendations are offered: 

Individual differences must be identified 
before individual needs can be met. 

The needs of youngsters cannot be met 
in a school that functions in isolation with 
respect to the community. 

Every teacher should be a skillful and 
competent person in the area of human 
relations, in the greater and better under- 
standing of pupils and their problems, not 
as groups, but as individuals in the group. 

Every child should be known intimately 
by at least one member of the faculty, pref- 
erably more. 

Find successes for pupils who have had a 
series of failures. 

Standards of achievement should be ad- 
justed to fit various standards of ability. 

Work experience should be provided for 
more and more, if not all students. 

Include so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties in the regular school program. 

Expand the school program of health and 
recreation. 

Explore the possibility of having the 
school open 12 months a year, and longer 
than 6 hours a day. 

Restudy the total school program, mak- 
ing deletions and additions in curriculum 
as required. 

Redefine the teacher’s job to include time 
to study the pupil. 

Give recognition in the community for 
significant contributions by teachers. 


Allow pupils and teachers to participate 


in administrative decisions. 

State department of education leadership 
is essential, with participation by lay people 
a cardinal principle. 

Study resources available to educators to 
do the work assigned them. 

Any decision affecting schools or their 
services should be made in light of the needs 
of the individual in the community. 

A detailed report of the Work Conference 
on Life Adjustment education is in prepa- 


ration and will be available at an early date. | 


A2 


Concepts Reflected in School-Housing Bills 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, Division of School Administration 


Kighty-first Congress, 43 bills were in- 
troduced for the purpose of authorizing Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construction 
of elementary and secondary school facil- 


WV igehy THE FIRST session of the 


ities, exclusive of bills for advance planning — 


Eleven of these bills, including three 
duplicates, pertain only to specified school 
buildings in connection with specific Fed- 


only. 


eral projects or for Indian pupils. One is 
for Negro and Indian pupils; and one is for 
public works in Alaska, including schools. 
The other 30 school construction bills now 
pending before the Congress may be classi- 


fied as follows: 


1. Eight of the bills propose to authorize 
Federal grants through the Federal 
Works Agency (now a part of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration) directly 
to local school districts overburdened 
with enrollments resulting from war, de- 
fense, and Federal activities. These bills 
do not include an objective means of 
allocation to States. 

2. Four propose grants and loans, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to States in proportion to school-age pop- 

They provide that a State could 

receive a grant of 50 percent and a loan 

of 50 percent of the cost of school facil- 


ulation. 


ities. 

3. Four propose grants, through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, to States 
on the basis of total population, Federal 
tax collections, and administrative dis- 
cretion, with special provisions for States 
with public lands exceeding 5 percent of 
the total area of the State. These bills 
require equal matching with non-Federal 
funds. 

4. Three propose grants, through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, to States in 
proportion to school-age population for 
surveys, drawings, and construction. 
These bills require equal matching with 
non-Federal funds. 

5. Three propose allotments, through the 
Office of Education, to States in relation 
to school population for surveys and con- 
struction; with individual project con- 
struction grants made to local school dis- 
tricts in amounts ranging from 40 to 
90 percent of the cost of construction as 


determined by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

6, Three propose allotments, through the 
Office of Education, to States for surveys 
and construction on the basis of school- 
age population and financial ability. 
These bills would provide a uniform con- 
struction expenditure per child in all 
States from combined Federal and non- 
Federal sources, with Federal participa- 
tion ranging from 40 to 60 percent in 
inverse relation to average per-capita 
income payments. The States would de- 
termine project grants within their allot- 
ments according to State program plans. 

7. One proposes allotments, through the 
General Services Administration with 
consultation with the Office of Education, 
to States according to school-age popula- 
tion; with individual project grants made 
directly to local school districts for 50 
percent of the cost of construction. 


Se) 


. One proposes allotments, through the Of- 
fice of Education, to States for surveys 
and construction in accordance with a 
formula which provides for a uniform 
non-Federal contribution per pupil in 
average daily attendance in all States; 
plus a Federal contribution ranging from 
about 0.8 to about 1.8 times the non- 
Federal contribution, calculated in in- 
verse ratio to fiscal capacity of the States. 

9. One proposes allotments, through the 

Office of Education with supervision by 
the General Services Administration, to 
States according to school-age popula- 
tion; and requires matching with non- 
Federal funds ranging from one-third to 
three-fourths, according to fiscal ability 
of States, of the total construction cost. 

10. Two identical bills (S. 2317 and H. R. 

5718) were introduced as a result of Sen- 

ate hearings on school construction bills. 

These bills propose to authorize, through 

the Office of Education with technical as- 

sistance of the General Services Admin- 
istration, (1) grants to States for sur- 
veys, (2) grants to States for construc- 
tion of school facilities according to over- 
all State program plans, (3) advance 
planning of school facilities through 
State agencies, and (4) grants to local 


(Continued on page 47) 
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State Departments of Education 
(Continued from page 35) 

The desire to obtain State board members 
who directly represent the will of the people 
in educational matters has been a difficult 
problem for States to solve. The methods 
which will now be used by the 3 States 
which have most recently changed their 
methods of selecting State board members 
may throw some light on the problem. In 
1947 the State of Washington provided for 
the election of State board members by 
regional school board conventions. In 
1948 Colorado and in 1949 Texas passed 
legislation providing for direct election of 
State board members by the people. Al- 
though appointment by the governor of 
State board members in 29 States is still the 
predominant method, the recent action of 
the 3 States in making members directly 
responsible to the people and free from the 
control of the governor may be indicative of 
a trend. 


Trends in the Selection of the 
Chief State School Officer 
Authorities have repeatedly pointed out 
that the most satisfactory method of select- 
ing the chief State school officer is by as- 
signing this function to the State board of 
education. This procedure makes the chief 
State school officer, as professional execu- 
tive, responsible to the State board for 
carrying out its policies. This method 
recognizes the clear-cut distinction between 
the lay control of education (in the hands 
of the State board of education) and the 
professional administration of our educa- 
tional systems (by the chief State school 
officer). Furthermore, it is the only 
method of selection which cau assure unity 
in policies and procedures when there is a 
State board and a chief State school officer. 
For when the chief State school officer is 
appointed by the Governor or elected by 
the people duality of contro] exists. Even 
though the chief State school officer may 
be executive officer of the State board, his 
primary responsibility is to the governor, 
if appointed by him, or to the people, if 
elected by them. Under such circumstances 
it is difficult for the State board of educa- 
tion to have any recourse should the chief 
State school officer fail to carry out its 
policies. The impasses which have devel- 
oped in the past and might easily develop 
to the detriment of the State educational 
program under this system of duality of 
control have led students of this problem 
to urge its elimination. It is important to 
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note that all 4 States which have changed 
their method of selection of the chief State 
school officer during the last decade have 
assigned this responsibility to the State 
board of education. 


Trends in Department 
Internal Organization 

When State departments of education 
were sinall the need for careful and scien- 
tific interna] organization was not apparent. 
With their growth. the problem has become 
a real and important one. 

The early tendency was often to create a 
new division for each newly added service, 
and to pay little attention to coordination 
machinery, with the result that thorough 
coordination of work frequently became an 
impossibility. 


Recently a number of States have taken 
steps to improve the internal organization 
In these States the 


departments have been reorganized into a 


of their departments. 


few inajor divisions of related services, with 
subdivisions constituted likewise. Coordi- 
nating machinery has been established such 
as policy committees composed of division 
heads and interdivisional committees com- 
posed of division staff members. Depart- 
inental procedures have been developed 
with a view to energizing the work of all 
the staff toward specific State department 
of education goals. These developments 
have been in accord with the generally ac- 


cepted principles of sound organization. 


(Continued on page 47) 


This cartoon by O. Soglow was printed in The New Yorker in support of The Advertising Council's campaign 
The New Yorker, 25 West 43d St., New York, N. Y., offers reprints of the advertisement 
to anyone who wishes to have them. 


for better education. 


Free Textbook Trends Across the Nation 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


HE TEXTBOOK is recognized in the 
WVititicd States as an essential part of the 
\merican public school system. Free text- 
books 


nearly equal and complete. Experience has 


make educational facilities more 
shown that the distribution of free text- 
books at the opening of the school term 
promotes dispatch and efficiency in maugu- 


rating and proceeding with the work of the 


Table 1.—Principal provisions of State 
laws which REQUIRE free textbooks 


Applicable to— 


Unit paying the 


e 
States Sout aos 
25 
= 
zl 
1 id 3 4 
Alabama.......} Slate!....... x (1-6) 
AIrkansas....c. 4.Mn aes ORs x 
NTIZONa ee ee Ree QOig Ac ee Xs 
California... .. dhe .ce Osea x 5 
Connecticent..... Town or city... x x 
Delaware....... Sladen oy: oe x x 
District of Co- | Federal and, x x 
lumbta. Disirict. 
Florida......... TAC sean dereins x x 
Ceorgian a... 5. Abe ae Omer x x 
Tdahow .c.. code a dows as x (3) 
Kentucky. .....|..... doueere: x hee 
Louisiana.......|..... OSes ty 1x 
Mitine..-.... 068 Town or city..| x x 
Maryland...... State and! x x 
county 
Massachusetts... Town or cily..| x x 
Mississippi...... State........ 4y 4x 
Montana....... District... ... Ne x 
Nebraska. .ee. 6b on do:.72 te x x 
Nevada... cceih. oe: donee 8s x x 
New ffampshire. Town or cily x x 
New Jersey. ....J5.... Oem | x x 
New Mexico....| Slale........ dy 4x 
North Carolina.. ..... dows a: x 
Ohiowe: oie. District. ..... x x 
Oklahoma...... Slates. ac: x () 
Orceonae.. Districta,.. 4 x Lae 
Pennsylvania...}..... OlNncenenned | x x 
Rhode Island...) Town or city..| x x 
South Dakota... District......° x x 
Tennessee...... State!,....., 58 
Mexase a. 2 ee we nee WO; cee oe x x 
ivali@eicysae.: ae County wag. a: ax ©) 
Vermont....... Town or cily x | (3) 
Virginia........ Slaleerres. a x [ieee 
Wyoming....... DDIStEI Cte 4: x x 


1 By discretion of State Board of Education and legislative 
appropriation therefor, 

2 Elementary textbooks printed by State Printing Office, 
3 May furnish for high schools. 


! Also furnish for pupils in private and parochial schools. 


AA 


school. Free-textbook systems have tended 
to promote State or local uniformity of con- 
tent and efficiency of instruction. 


Trends in Free-Textbook Systems 


Recent textbook legislation among the 
States in this country indicates the follow- 
ing trends: 

1. A distinct tendency to change from op- 
tional to mandatory free-textbook sys- 
tems. (No mandatory system has been 
replaced by an optional plan.) 

2. A tendency to provide for State purchase 
and ownership of textbooks rather than 
local ownership and purchase. 

At present it appears that approximately 

one-third of the States provide for State 

purchase and ownership of free textbooks. 

In the remaining States, textbooks are 

usually purchased by county, city, or local 

school districts. 

In all of the States having mandatory 
free-textbook systems, textbooks are pro- 
vided for all children in the elementary 
grades of public schools and in a great ma- 
jority of these States textbooks are also pro- 
vided free to children in public high 


_ schools. 


Administration of Free Textbooks 


The administration of free textbook sys- 
tems may be summarized as follows: 


1. State Admiuisivation.—In approximately 
one-third of the States, textbooks used 
in all public schools of the State are pur- 
chased and paid for by the State. Funds 
therefor are usually appropriated from 
the State general treasury or are allocated 
from special State taxes to a State agency 
having charge of the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the books. 

2. Combined State and Local Administvra- 
tion.—In approximately a dozen States, 
the functions of providing funds and the 
purchasing of free textbooks are divided 
between the State and the local school 
districts or the county boards of educa- 
tion. Some combined plans require the 

school districts to purchase the textbooks 

adopted by the State for use in all dis- 
tricts. 


3. Local Admiuistratiou—TIn approximately 
20 States, textbooks are purchased and 
paid for by local school districts, towns, 
or counties; the funds therefor being de- 
rived from local tax levies and other gen- 
eral funds available to 
districts. 


local school 


Cost of Free Textbooks 

The public cost of free textbooks in the 
United States is surprisingly low when their 
importance is taken into consideration and 


Table 2.—Principal provisions of State 
Laws which AUTHORIZE free textbooks 


| Applicable to— 


Giates Unit paying the 2 5 a 
Sapiens cost so ao 
5 os 
og 1 
Sh ae 
¢*© Se 
f] x 
if 4 3 4 
Colorado. ...... District...... x 
Dhinois: 4. see ees ova: x 
Iindrana., <7. eee do.t...... x x 
llowase- cag eee lee 0.2: x 
WWansasy 245.08 eee dose! x x! 
® 
Michigan...........; EdOn ery x 
Minnesota........... GOs. eee x ae 
MASSON. seer ia O:c eae x x 
New Yorks... sa Pec. On. ciel x x 
North Dakola........ dosnt x 
South Carolina, -|- oe Ov eee Xs 
Washington.....).....do....... x ati 
West Virginia.... State and x x 
county. 
Wisconsin. ..... District. ..... x x 


1 Rental system authorized. 

2 Books printed by State Printing Office sold ai cost to local 
districts. 

3 State subsidy. 


especially when their cost is compared with 
the total cost of free public education. The 
Office of Education is in receipt of textbook 
costs in 42 States and the District of Colum- 
bia for the school year 1947. 
show that for the 42 States and the District 
of Columbia (then reporting) the average 


cost of textbooks in the year 1947 was $1.47: 


per pupil enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools. According to Office of 
Education estimates, the total average cost 
of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the 42 States and the District of€o- 
lumbia for that year was $132.86 per pupil 
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These reports. 


Table 3.—State selection of textbooks 


a 


Title of State’agency which selects 


Period of 


Elementary | High-school 


States textbooks ry | grades grades 

1 2 3 4 5 
DEO oa eee Textbook Comuinittee........ - 6 x = 
WMO) no de Roardsotbckncatl Ouran: ae. se 3). : a (‘) 
MSDs ooo ae OOH Brees Ce ee cron ierscnah- 1-6 x x 
| IRONS oo oie ee Acie (EIAs coun G6 oat eae Ee eae ee L-8 x 3 y 
| SNORE 5 9 6:6 BOO eRe Cea UM. cogs coonteapenongooome 1 $y 3x 
District of Columbia........5...-. (Wid on MORE RA OOO Oe Some || 5 Sen ae x x 
-'bardl)o.o¢e8 6g 6 bee Cer CLOSE PEN ee ate. 9 3 x x 
| Ho); 9 goo eee Boe CO EOE ree ae. ALES. ae x a 
JL), «oho eee) eee Os ee ey. IE eis oom x 3x 
it MADE 5 5 on Si eee OMe To Sonera mrs A 5 x x 
| 2082S, cod60 Cee Gees LOMERORE I Sony eerste 5 x x 
cc antnelkt7, 3 eee Textbook Commission... 2.2... . 5 x 3x 
AGUAS 5 coger Boardlof Hdnexrttonme....524 05. 4 4 x x 
| SSIS i Textbook Rating and Purehas- 5) x x 

ing Board. 

sce\yeilll 5 ope ee Textbook Coimmisston. . 2.2.2... 4 NG ee eo oe 
IWew Nexico............... [Ravntedl cok LOK Von sen ocosowlencoagange x x 
Bron arolimt,............/).-+-- (LOSE gtk te eres. a, Sees 5 x x 
OO) nO 1 er Textbook Cointission. ........ 6 x x 
- HORACIO c.o SecGen eee Re ee eee | ee (ECan es ts Ske Siok anecereete 6 x x 
SoutiGarolma............. Board of Edueation............ 5 x x 
TINE SSC CHP as, csi tilbi ewes GE & than Be Spero eee 5 x 3x 
88S 4 66 ea Ba eee ee CE cocaine nh aamsce IenenemeR ee vonenaes 76 x 3x 
| ital ogg GRE eee Textbook Continission. .... 2... 4 x x 
NCUA So eg eee Board of Edueation,........... 5 x x 
West Virginia......... SoGeH lamee dO sive Pee eT ee 5 cil || Ae ee 


1 May select for high schools. 
2 Assisted by Texthook Selecting Committces. 


3 Selects a multiple list of two or more high-school textbooks for each subject and permits counties and cities to select from 


the adopted lit. 


4 Tbe State Board of Edneation is assisted by a texthook or curriculuin commission. 
5 Independent Class A districts may select (subject to State regulation), 
§ Assisted hy a Textbook Division in Department of Education. 


7 For high schools 5 years. 


The cost of textbooks was 1.1 
percent of the total cost per pupil enrolled in 
those States and the District of Columbia 
during the same year. 


enrolled. 


Textbook Selection and Uniformity 


Laws governing the selection and use of 
textbooks are found in all States. These 
laws are of three general types—first. those 
providing for State selection and uniform- 
ity; second. those which provide for State 
adoption of a multiple list from which local 
districts may select: and third. those provid- 
ing for local selection and uniformity inde- 
pendently of State selection. A majority of 
the States now provide for State selection, a 
few exceptions being made for certain cities. 

The question as to who should select the 
textbooks is one which is still discussed by 
educators in the United States. One author- 
ity on the subject las summarized the prob- 


lem as follows: 


The larger the unit of administration the 
better, if books are being adopted for a 
fairly homogeneous population. However, 
in a State where there is a diversity of inter- 
ests, occupations, and social customs, it 
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would be very difficult to justify uniform 
adoption. An industrial city may need 
books which are somewhat different from 
those used in an agricultural community .* 
Of the many reasons advanced in behalf 
of State uniformity of textbooks. the one 
which las perhaps carried the greatest 
weight is the one involving the question of 
There can be little doubt that lower 
textbook 


cost. 


prices have been encouraged 


through State uniformity. A textbook pub- 
lishing company can often afford to offer 
lower prices when all the schools in the 
State are required to use one or more of its 
books. A second reason advanced in favor 
of State adoption is that it tends to secure 
for all the districts or units of the State 
equally good books, on the theory that State 
selection commissions coniposed of persons 
of wide experience are more able to select 
books than the average local school board 
or other local school officials. Another ad- 


vantage claimed for State uniformity of text- 


1 Current practices for selecting textbooks for the elementary 
schools. By Frank A. Jensen, in The Texthook in American 
Education, 30:h Yearbook, pt. H, of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Public-School 
Publishing Co., 1931, p. 127. 


Bloomington, IIl., 


books is that it enables with comparative 
ease the development and maintenance of a 
State course of study throughout the school 
systems of the State. State uniformity also 
avoids the necessity of the purchase of new 
books when families move from one district 
to another. 

Among the disadvantages some have ad- 
vanced against State uniformity of textbooks 
are: (1) Too much responsibility in the 
hands of a few persons, and (2) books suit- 
able in one community may not be suitable 
in another. 


VFW Supports Education 


for Democracy 
DEMOCRACY begins in the home commu- 


nity. Education for democracy is a primary 
responsibility of our schools. The schools 
are everyone's responsibility. 

Upon this thesis, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, at their Forty- 
ninth Annual Encampment, adopted a reso- 
lution which reaffirmed the organization’s 
long-standing policy of developmg wide- 
spread appreciation and practice of Ameri- 
can democracy among our people. 

The VFW solidly supported the “Zeal for 
American Democracy” program initiated 
by the Office of Education. Cominander- 
in-chief Lyall T. Beggs said, “Developing 
such a program with the cooperation of our 
educators will make every partictpating post 
a real community leader in the Nation-wide 
campaign of education for democracy. . 
This program ts one of our best ineans of 
building: American youth into strong leaders 
of tomorrow.” 


Ed-Press Association Officers 
THIS YEAR’S officers of the Educational 


Press Association recently announced are 
president, Rolfe Lanier Hunt, editor, The 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill.: vice president, C. O. Wright, 
editor, The Kansas Teacher, 315 West Teuth 
Street, Topeka, Kans.; secretary-treasurer, 
Zoraida Weeks, Rural Editorial Service, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. Tl]. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are Tracy 
Tyler, editor, Journal of the Association for 
Education by Radio, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis 14. Minn.. and Arthur H. 
Rice, past president. managing editor, The 
Nation’s Schools, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


United States History Is Taught in Our High Schools 


by Howard R. Anderson, Chief, Instructional Problems, Secondary Education Division 


N RECENT YEARS there has been specu- 
lation about the proportion of high- 
school pupils taking courses in United 
States history as well as about the charac- 
A recent Office 
of Education publication * throws light on 
this subject and also makes possible certain 
comparisons with an earlier period.” 

The conclusions presented in this article 
are derived from data for the school year 
1946-47, provided by 449 high schools. 
The institutions which reported informa- 
tion were included in a sample of 501 high 
schools randomly selected proportionate to 
race, type of school, and size of school, from 
the total of 23,947 public high schools in 
this country. The 449 responding high 
schools enrolled more than 95 percent of 
the total pupils registered in the schools 
included in the sample. 


teristics of such courses. 


Increased Emphasis 


Since 1934 there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of students taking 
United States history and in the number of 
semesters of instruction devoted to this sub- 
ject. This trend becomes apparent when 
one notes the increase in the percent of 
pupil-semesters * devoted to instruction in 
United States history. These figures sug- 
gest that most students take 2 semesters of 
United States history:in grades 7 and 8 and 
another 2-semester course in grades 9 to 12. 


Percent of total pupil-semesters devoted 
to instruction in U. S. history, by grades 


and years . 

Grades 1933-34 1946-47 
(A ee eee Bho) SORT 
| is Ae eee 16.4 24.1 


When registrations in United States his- 
tory are compared with total registrations 
in all the social studies, one notes that since 
1934 increasing emphasis has been placed 
on national history and relatively less on 
other subjects included in the social studies. 


1 Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United States History 
in Public High Schools, Office of Education Bulletin 1949, 
INos Ze 

2 Originally reported by Carl A. Jessen and Lester B. 
Herlihy in Offerings and Registrations in High School Sub- 
jects, 1933-34, Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 6. 

3A pupil-semester is 1 pupil enrolled in a given course 
lf a high-school student in grades 9 to 12 
takes a 2-semester course in United States history, he is 


for 1 semester. 


devoting 2 pupil-semesters out of a possible 8 to this subject. 


46 


Percent of total pupil-semesters in social 
studies devoted to instruction in U. S. 


history 

Grades 1933-34 1946-47 
(e0loateee Seeecen ween aeneeeens 33.7 Bene) 
OR) Dee Peres? 2. ee eee ero sie 24.8 3o10 


Variability in Class Time 

The fact that a student takes a 2-semester 
course in United States history is no guar- 
antee that he has received a given amount 
of instruction. Because of differences in 
the number of days in the school year and 
in the number of minutes in a class period, 
some students receive less than 120 clock 
hours of instruction; others more than 180 
hours. Actually nearly half of the students 
at both the junior and senior high-school 
levels receive less than 140 clock hours of 
instruction in United States history. 


Clock hours of instruction in 2-semester 
U. S. history courses, by percentage 


distribution 
Junior high Senior high 


Clock hours schools schools 
essthan 20 e222. 22) eee 3.2 2.9 
1202139 Se SeeR ae 2 = eee 45. 6 43.6 
14 Q0S159 S222 ee ee a eee 28. 0 20.9 
160=179 see ees Cees 13.6 14.5 
18Otand\ov ers. === === eens, 9.6 18. 2 


Not Courses in Current Problems 

Both and senior high-school 
courses in United States history place con- 
siderable emphasis on the period before 
1865. The median time allotments are in- 
dicated in the following tabulation. 
terpreting these figures, however, the reader 


junior 


In in- 


should take into account the fact that most 
teachers devote about 20 percent of the total 
time to the teaching of current affairs. In- 
deed, in most classrooms | day per week is 
set aside for this purpose. 


Median time allotments to various pe- 
riods in U. S. history, by percent 


Grade level To 1789 1789-1865 Since 1865 
Junior high school. 26-30 31-35 36-40 
Senior high school. 21-25 26-30 46-50 
Instruction in current affairs in U. S. 


history courses, by percentage distribu- 
tion 
Junior high Senior high 


When provided schools schools 
On a regular day each week__-__ 59.5 53. 0 
Frequently, but no regular day__ 35.9 45. 1 
Novinstruction=s2e22= === 4.6 1.9 


In teaching United States history about 
60 percent of the teachers organize instruc- 
tion under both chronological and topical 
units. The majority of them classify the 
course as history rather than as a fused or 
integrated course. 


Character of courses in U. S. history, by 


percentage distribution 
Junior high Senior high 


Description schools schools 
History acoso eee eee 51.0 67.8 
Fused (draws on several of the 

social sciences) _---__-----_-- BGS) 24.9 
Correlated (with English, art, 

étc) 2 eee eee 655 4.1 
Integrated (as in core curricu- 

lui!) ).2 22-2 lene) By 


Emphasis on the United States Con- 
stitution and Government 


The United States Constitution and the 
of the United States are 
stressed in nearly all courses in United 
States history. Six of eleven junior high 
schools and 19 of 24 senior high schools 
which state that “no instruction” was offered 
as part of the United States history course 
provided such 


Government 


instruction in separate 
courses in civics, American government, or 
problems of democracy. At both the junior 
and senior high-school levels the median 
amouut of time allotted to teaching the 
United States Constitution and Government 
was 6-10 percent of the total. The nature 
of this instruction is indicated in the fol- 


lowing tabulation: 


Instruction in U.S. Constitution and Gov- 
ernment in United States history courses, 


by percentage distribution 
Junior high Senior high 


How provided schools schools 
Intasspecialeunit====22==—==—=—= 51.0 54. 6 
Incidentally, but no special unit__ 41.8 38. 8 
Nowinstruction==s22====—=s—=aam tk 6. 6 


Instruction in U.S. Constitution and Gov- 
ernment in United States history courses 
by type and percentage distribution 


Junior high Senior high 
schools schools 
Formal study of the Constitution 
asia) docuiment=======s===———— 52.8 57. 6 
Consideration of changing aspects 
of the Constitution---_-_---_~ 41.5 59.9 
Consideration of the structure 
and functions of United States 
Government___--_ Reese 88. 7 83. 6 
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Summary 


School requirements in more than 90 per- 
cent of the high schools in the sample com- 
pel pupils to take 1 year of United States 
history in grades 7 and 8, and another year 
in the last 4 years of high school, usually 
in grade 11 or 12. Registration figures for 
1946-47 indicate that pupils are fulfilling 
these requirements. Because of differences 
in the number of days in the school year 
and in the length of the class period, how- 
ever, the total number of clock hours of 
actual instruction in United States history 
received by pupils varies greatly from 
school to school. 


School-Housing Bills 
(Continued from page 42) 


school districts overburdened with en- 
rollments resulting from war, defense, 
and Federal activities. 
(4) above, the grants to States would 
be based on a formula which provides a 


Except for item 


uniform construction expenditure per 
school-age child in all States from com- 
bined Federal and non-Federal sources, 
with Federal participation ranging from 
40 to 60 percent in inverse relation to 
average per-capita income payments, and 
States would determine project grants ac- 
cording to State program plans. The 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
amended S. 2317 by striking out the pro- 
visions of items (2) and (3) above. On 
October 17 the Senate approved S. 2317, 
with other amendments, and sent it to the 
House of Representatives. where it failed 
to pass with unanimous consent under 
suspension of the rules and was referred 
and 


to the Committee on Education 


Labor. 


State Departments of Education 


(Continued from page 43) 


The modernization of State structure and 
organization for education constitutes a 
problem of the first magnitude in American 
education. Increasing awareness of the im- 
portance of this task has recently been high- 
lighted by the number of States in which 
campaigns for improvement of State educa- 


tion organization have taken place. Some 
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In describing the United States history 
course most teachers at both the junior and 
senior high-school levels state that the course 
is conventional history (i. e., it is not de- 
scribed as being fused, correlated, or inte- 
grated). They also state that both chrono- 
logical and topical units are used in organ- 
izing the course for teaching purposes. 

The median junior high school allots 
26-30 percent of the total time for instruc- 
tion to the period of United States history 
before 1789, and 36-40 percent to the 
period after 1865. The median senior high 
school allots about 10 percent more of the 
total time for instruction to the recent 


States are now seeking to improve the or- 
ganizational framework for their State 
departments of education and the results of 
recent efforts to bring about desirable 
changes are most heartening. Much prog- 
ress has been and is being made to achieve 
the goals established by the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. The 
campaign for the improvement of State 
departments of education as envisaged in 
the 3-year study sponsored by the National 
Council should do much to stimulate the 


period, and 5 percent less to each of the 
other two periods. In most courses in 
United States history one class period in five 
is devoted to current affairs, and this prac- 
tice naturally affects the emphasis on recent 
times. 

The United States Constitution and the 
Government of the United States 
stressed in almost all courses in United 
States history. The instruction is likely to 
include formal study of the Constitution as 


are 


well as consideration of the structure and 
functions of Government. The median 
junior or senior high school devotes 6-10 
percent of the total time for instruction to 
this phase of the work. 


development of organizational structures 
which would facilitate optimum educational 
programs in the States. 


Nore.—For a more detailed statement of prin- 
ciples and practices basic to the improvement of 
organizational structure, see The Structure of 
State Departments of Education by Fred F. Beach 
and Andrew H. Gibbs, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Misc. No. 10, 1949. This is the 
first of a series of several studies on State depart- 
ments of education which the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers requested the Office of 
Education to make, 


Selected Theses in Education 


An Analysis of Language Textbooks in 
Oral Reporting for the Fourth Grade. By 
Nancy M. Serignano. Master’s, 1949. Bos- 
52 p. ms. 


ton University. 


Analyzes 10 current and frequently used fourth 
grade language textbooks to determine the amount 


and kinds of training given in oral expression. 


Conditions of Effective Classroom Pre- 
sentation. By Virgil J. O'Connor. Doc- 
tor’s, 1949. Harvard University. 238 p. 
ms. 

Discusses means for accelerated training, train- 


ing aids, and elements of effective communication 


in the classroom. Compares the effectiveness of 


film presentation with verbal presentation of sim- 
ilar material. 


Critical Selection and Evaluation of En- 
richment Methods in Junior High School 
General Science. By Lincoln F. Baar. 
1946. New York University. 


Doctor’s, 


619 p. ms. 


Attempts to select and evaluate enrichment 
methods for use in the junior high school general 


science classroom based on the New York City 
course of study in junior high school general 
science. Includes lesson plans used for the experi- 


mental evaluation. 


Determination of the Effect of Teaching 
Literature with Emphasis upon Individual 
Interpretation of Figurative Language. A 
Study Dealing with the Development of Non- 
Elementalistic Semantic Responses to Lite- 
rary Materials Among Students in the Ninth 
and Tenth Grades of Secondary School. 
By Theodora J. Koob. Doctor’s, 1946, 
New York University. 336 p. ms. 


Describes an experiment conducted with an ex- 
perimental group of 125 students and a control 
group of 107 students in the Baldwin, Long Island, 
N. Y., high school. 
the interpretation of figurative language has some 


Concludes that emphasis upon 


effect on general critical thinking ability. 


Factors Related to the Effectiveness of 
Counseling. By Clifford P. 
Doctor’s, 1948. 
versity. 238 p. ms. 


Froehlich. 
George Washington Uni- 


AP 


Reports on two major investigations, the first of 
which was concerned with the analysis of case- 
folder data on 740 cases; and the second analyzed 
data obtained by follow-up of counselees. 


Identification and Learning: A Theoreti- 
By Paul D. Courtney. Doe- 
tors. 1949. Harvard University. 290 p. ms. 


cal Analysis. 


Defines identification and applies it to the theory 


of learning. Discusses the implications for mental 


health, and for the home and the school. 

The Incidental Learning of Spelling 
Through Four Types of Word Presentation 
By Margaret L. Keyser. Doc- 


tors. 1948. Boston University. 123 p. ms. 


in Reading. 


Attempts to determine the amount of incidental 
reading in context, 
through use of a glossary, oral presentation with 


learning which occurs in 


meanings explained, and word analysis on the 
fourth and fifth grade levels. 


Research in Industrial Arts Education. 
By John L. Feirer. Doctor’s, 1946. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 73 p. 


Presents a course of study in industrial arts re- 
search on the college level. 


State Aid for Central School Building. 
By Wallace H. Strevell. Doctor’s, 1947. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
109 p. 

Surveys the 85 projects which comprise the total 
rehousing construction undertaken in central rural 
school districts in New York State during the 11- 


year period of public construction prior to World 


War II. 


Suggests a method of apportionment. 

A Study of the Reaction of Pupils to a 
By Clifford 
Boston Uni- 


General Science Curriculum. 
R. Nelson. Master’s, 1948. 


versity. 52 p. ms. 


Discusses the objectives of the general science 
course on the junior high school level, the areas 
and topics which need to be explored, and the 
organization of the program. 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


A Survey of Opinions of the Adequacy 
With Which Secondary Schools Fill the Eng- 
lish Needs of Business Education Students 
Determined by Business Men, English 


Teachers, and Office Workers. By Mildred 
O. Hughes. Master's, 1948. Syracuse 


University. 98 p. ms. 


Concludes that secondary schools in upper New 
York State should give their business students more 
training in English: and that the business English 
course should he placed in the business education 
department and be taught in the twelfth year. 


Why International Organization for Edu- 
By Ellen M. McGrath. Master’s, 
1949. Boston University. 141 p. ms. 


cation? 


Discusses education between the wars; argu- 
ments for and against an international agency for 
education; steps toward international education; 
the London Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation; and the United Nations’ Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Children Learn to Read. By a Commit- 
tee on Reading in the Elementary Grades, 
C. DeWitt Boney, Chairman. Chicago. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1949. 
64 p. 60 cents. 


Color Planning for School Interiors. 
Prepared for use in St. Paul Public Schools 
by the Department of Education, Division 
St. Paul, Minn., Ram- 
100 p. $2. 


Discipline. By James L. Hymes, Jr. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
44 p. Illus. (Parent-Teacher Series.) 
60 cents. 


of Business Affairs. 
aley Printing Co., 1948. 


Experimental Foundations of General 
Psychology. By Willard L. Valentine and 
Delos D. Wickens. 3d Edition. New York. 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949. 472 p. Illus. 
$3. 

For Parents Particularly: Their Children 
at Home and at School. Reprint Service 
Bulletin compiled from past issues of Child- 
hood Education by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association for Child- 


hood Education International, 1949. 40 p. 
Illus. 50 cents. 

Higher Education for American Society. 
Papers Delivered at the National Educa- 
tional Conference, Madison, 1948. Edited 
by John Guy Fowlkes. Madison, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1949, 427 p. $4. 

An Introduction to Teaching in Secon- 
dary Schools. By Lester B. Sands. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1949, 421 p. $3. 

Mental Testing: Its History, Principles, 
and Applications. By Florence L. Good- 
enough. New York, Rinehart & Co.. Inc., 
1949. 609 p. Illus. $3. 

Needed Research in Adult Education. 
Report of the Joint Committee of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association and 
the Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C., NEA Department of Adult 
Education: American Educational Research 
Association. 1949. 32 p. 25 cents. 

Professional Opportunities in National 
Youth Serving Organizations. By Robert 
H. Shaffer. Camping, by 
Charles Miller. Pasadena, Calif.. Western 
Personnel Institute, 1949, 76 p. $1.50. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures 
for the Class Room. By Bruce Miller. 
Ontario, Calif.. 1949. 46 p. 50 cents. 
(Address: Bruce Miller, Box 222. Ontario, 
Calif.) . 

Speech Methods in the 
School. By Carrie Rasmussen. New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1949. 340 p. Illus. 
$3.90. 

State Councils on Teacher Education: 
An Introductory Manual. Prepared by the 
1948 Work-Conference on State Councils 
on Teacher Education. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1949. 71 
p. 795 cents. f 


Section on 


Elementary 


—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Associate 
Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library. 
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AIDS 


: 


from Your Government 


Department of Labor 


Employment Outlook in Electric Light and 


Power Occupations. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Occupational Outlook Series. 


Bulletin No. 944, 1949. 30 cents. 


Employment Outlook in Radio and Tele- 
Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 


vision Broadcasting Occupations. 


Veterans’ Administration. Occupational 


Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 958, 1949, 
30 cents. 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. 
Bulletin No. 225, 1948. 


Women’s Bureau. 


25 cents. 


Occupation Statistics of Registered Ap- 


Bureau of 
Bulletin No. 


prentices, December 1948. 
Apprenticeship. Technical 
T-122. April 1949. 


Free. 


Library of Congress 


Atomic Energy: Significant References. 
Bol. Ill, No. 1, January 1. 1949. A 
monthly list, prepared for the use of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Annual subscription, $1.50, avail- 
able from the Card Division, The Library 


of Congress. 


National Archives Establishment 


United States Government Organization 
1949. Division of the Federal 
$1. 


Manual 
Register. 
Navy Department 


Folder. 


from any Navy Recruiting Station. 


Stay in School! Available free 


Free publications listed on this page should be ordered directly from the agency 


issuing them. 
eS 


Publieations to be purchased should be ordered from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Pan American Union 


Annals of the Organization of American 
States. Published quarterly in four lan- 
guages. Annual subscription $2 per lan- 
guage edition; $3 in countries outside the 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 


Single copies, 50 cents. 


Superintendent of Documents 


Diseases: Contagious and Infectious Dis- 


eases, Sickness, and Vital Statistics. Price 
List 5S1A. First edition. April 1949, 
Free. 


Government Periodicals. Price List 36. 
Fifty-fifth edition, May 1949, Free. 
Health: Hygiene, Drugs, and Sanitation. 
Price List 51. Thirty-eighth edition, April 
1949. Free. 

Home Owners or Home Builders. A se- 
lected list of United States Government pub- 
lications concernmg building, care, and 
maintenance of homes and grounds. Free. 
Workers: Health, 
Safety, Compensation. Price List 78, First 
April 1949, 
Magna Charta: Text of the Great Charter 


Industrial Hygiene. 


edition. Free. 


of King John of England. granted June 15, 
A.D.1215. [1940] 10cents. 

Official Publications of the United States 
Office of Education. Free. 
Selected United States Government Pub- 


lications. 


Price list. 


A listing issued semimonthly. 


$1 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1948. Bulletin 1949, 


No. 6. 30 cents. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 4. 25 


100 Evening Schools. 


cents. 


Petersburg Builds a Health Progiam. Bulletin 1949, 


No. 9. 20 cents. 


The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum. Bulletin 


1949, No. 12. 15 cents. 


Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation. Spe- 


cial Series No. 2. 20 cents. 


Processed Materials 


(Free—Limited Supply) 


Administrative Relationships of the Guidance Pro- 
gram: One of a Series of Reports on Connselor 
Preparation. Misc. 3314-8, July 1949, 
of Vocational Education, Occupational Information 


Division 


and Guidance Service. 


Conference of Leaders in Elementary Education. Re- 
port of Third Conference, Washington, D. C., June 


6-8, 1949. Elementary Education Division. 


How lo Use Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Pro- 
Mise, 3317-A, 
Division of Vocational Education, 


grams in Secondary Schools, Form B. 
August 1949, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 


Exchange Teachers. News Notes No. 1, September 
1949, Division of International Educational Rela- 


tions. 


Financing Education for Adults and Out-of-School 
No. 


Division of Secondary Eduea- 


Youth—Views of Superintendents. (Circular 
319, October 1949, 


tion. 


North Atlantic Regional Conference Home Economics 
Education, New York City, April 25—28, 1949. })i- 
vision of Vocational Education, Home Economics 
Education Service. 


Selected References on the Teaching of Science. 
Cireular No. 308-1], September 1949. 
of Secondary Education, Selected Science Services. 


Jiviston 


Teaching the Social Studies. Joan packets available 
for free loan upon payment of postage, from Divi- 


sion of Elementary Education. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Selected Bibliography on School Finance 
1933 to 1948. Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 14. price 20 cents. 


* 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Sys- 
tems 1947-48. Office of Education Ciren- 
lar No. 260, October 1949, Free. 


* 


Financing Education for Adults and Out- 
of-School Youth—Views of Superintend- 
ents. Office of Education Cireular No. 


319, October 1949. Free. 


* 


Jine Structure of State Departments of 


Office of Education Mise. No. 
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... A world understanding is unlikely 
when the textbooks that children read in 
school present a viciously distorted picture 
of people in other couniries.””____—_- p. 50 


s * = 


“. . only a small fraction of today’s 


student teachers are learning how to use 
audio-visual materials educationally.” p. 53 


% *% * 


“. .. And what about this new-fangled 
business which says that parents and chil- 
dren help teachers plan the school pro- 
TAM Cake eee eee py oo 


“... The story of this human wastage 


should be known throughout the land...” 


p. 56 


oe 


. only a few States can boast of a 
central education agency at the State level 
which has authority and responsibility for 
programs of elementary and secondary 
eCUCHNOIs (6 ee ee p. 99 


“That our schools should be teaching 


and practicing democracy is indisput- 
sblege:) 2 Saeed eae p. 61 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


UNESCO 


Is It Going Our Way? 


by George D. Stoddard 
President, University of Illinois, and 
Chairman, U. $. National Commission for UNESCO 


NESCO has been called a fledgling. It is certainly an infant, with 

almost human traits. It cannot walk at all without help and it 

will never be able to get anywhere alone. Designed to increase 

understanding, it needs a bit of understanding itself! It is like the 
child in Overstreet’s scene: 

“Along a village street, on an April morning, a mother and small 
daughter were going together, from home to store. Going together— 
yet through different worlds. The mother, clearly, was gomg to the 
store. The small daughter was just going. Happily, she zigzagged 
along, a few steps behind. 

“Suddenly, where sunlight slanted across a garden, the child made 
a shining discovery: a stone flecked with mica. Then and there she 
squatted down to examine this wonder: ‘Look, Mummy—the stone 
has stars!” 

“With abrupt impatience, the mother turned. “Oh, for heaven’s 
sake. Comeon! I can't be dragging along with you all day.’ 

“Perhaps the mother was overbusy; or worried. But there was that 
about her mouth, and the steel edge of her tone, that gave one a shiver- 
ing conviction that she spoke in her normal manner. Besides, had 
she been a person quick to notice shining things, she could scarcely 
have denied herself the beautiful moment that was hers for the taking: 
the moment of looking at a stone through the earth-intimate eyes of a 
child. Not out of patient parental virtue, but out of gratitude, she 
would have stopped to look. 

“Yet there must have been a tinre when that mother, herself a child, 
zigzagged through a world too entrancing to cross in a straight line. 
What had the years done to her? They had done, we must suppose, 
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what the demanding clock-ordered years do 
to many of us: they had narrowed the range 
of her seeing.” 7 

The story illustrates the problem that ex- 
ists today among peoples over the world. 
Persons who see shimmering in a stone the 
ingredients for world order are pulled along 
by a society whose watchword is progress— 
progress measured by the production and 
distribution of material things. Who can 
afford to be unhurried in this competitive 
age? The answer is. all those who seek to 
establish a higher standard of living. Para- 
doxically. they cannot reach the goal with- 
out, at the same time. reaching the higher 
ground of world peace. All who would 
aid a child to grow strong and finally to 
develop a new leadership. must take time 
out for thought, for the weighing of values, 
for the testing of cooperative endeavors. 

The first true liberal is the little child. 
advancing without the impediment of exter- 
nally aroused fears and blockings, first 
through the example of parents and then, 
for a long time. through the example of 
teachers. Companions weigh in the bal- 
ance. but they in turn, have their attitudes 
shaped by adults at home and at school. 
We place increasing responsibility for a 
peaceful society on the teacher. By stoop- 
ing down with the pupil and being able to 
fire his imagination through things close 
at hand, the teacher stimulates new think- 
ing and keeps faith alive. 

Thus it is that the infant UNESCO, an 
organization which is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed in the minds of men, moves forward 
in a program to teach international under- 
standing to the peoples of the world. | 

The aims of UNESCO in public educa- 
tion are to be found in the following articles 
of faith: ‘ 

“One of the chief aims of education today 
should be the preparation of children and 
adolescents to participate consciously and 
actively in the building-up of a world so- 
ciety. rich in its diversity, yet unified in its 
common goals of peace, security, and a 
fuller life for every human being. 

“This preparation should consist not only 
in the acquisition of skills, but more par- 
ticularly in the formation and in the de- 
velopment of psychological attitudes favor- 
able to the construction, maintenance, and 
advancement of a united world. 

“This preparation should be adapted to 


1 Overstreet, Bonaro W., Freedom’s People, Harper and 


Brothers, 1945, p. 37. With permission of the publisher. 


oO 


the capacities of school children of all ages 
and to the teaching conditions peculiar to 


2 


the various countries of the world.” ? 

One of the first concrete recommenda- 
tions made in this report asked educators 
everywhere to see that the textbooks used 
in their schools presented an adequate pic- 
ture of the world in which we live. Re- 
cently, Dr. Jaime Torres-Bodet, Director- 
General of UNESCO, referred to a need for 
history texts that are not merely the “pres- 
entation of the past as a succession of vic- 
tories and defeats. ... Appearing as a 
sort of referee who decides the rounds in 
giant and murderous brawls between peo- 
ples. the history book remains the principal 


bastion of nationalism in most countries.” ? 


If UNESCO cannot feel free to condemn 
militant nationalism wherever found, it can 
be of little help in achieving or maintaining 
peace. A world understanding is unlikely 
when the textbooks that children read in 
school present a viciously distorted picture 
of people in other countries. Here then is 
a point where UNESCO meets the indi- 
vidual teacher. The teacher should place a 
value judgment on the textbooks being used 
and speak out against the book that spreads 
poison. The chief poisons lie in the glorifi- 
cation of war and the reduction of human 
personality to the status of the pawn. The 
great danger is the loss of freedom. 


Pupil Awareness 


Another responsibility that falls on the 
individual teacher is that of developing 
within pupils an awareness of international 
affairs. If UNESCO is to fulfill its purpose 
of helping peoples speak to peoples, there 
must be a sense of responsibility in youth 
that will enable them to envisage citizenship 
in world-wide terms. Perhaps international 
understanding can be dramatized for pupils 
by teaching them to hve peacefully with one 
another. If pupils are given to bickering 
in the classroom they have hardly developed 
the background for getting along with peo- 
ple from other countries. By instilling in 
pupils a desire to live harmoniously with 
one another and a desire to know and under- 
stand people far away, the teacher will 
have taken a long step forward. 

Another aspect of a teacher’s responsi- 
bility deals with the way international or- 
ganizations are examined. The UN and 


* Preamble to the Report of the Eleventh International Con- 
ference on Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland, June 28- 
July 3, 1948. 

8 Torres-Bodet, Dr. Jaime, ‘‘Education in UNESCO,"’ Scho- 
lastic, Vol. 54, p. 13, April 6, 1949. 


UNESCO have long-range objectives. They 
should be viewed not as organizations that 
are striving exclusively to cope with imme- 
diate situations. but as organizations that 
build up a potential in defense of funda- 
mental human rights. 

Hence it is important that students under- 
stand the need for such organizations. The 
réle played by the UN and its specialized 
agencies is a vital one, and the potential con- 
tribution they can make to society should 
be brought before the children. As one 
means of doing this in the classroom, vari- 
ous local organizations can present phases 
of the programs of international organiza- 
tions with which they have had experience. 

Since the most vivid learning process is 
the experiential, let us ask what kind of 
programs will interest pupils? 

UNESCO clubs are one path along which 
pupils and teachers can get a glimpse of 
education for peace. Developed around 
themes like the Declaration of Human 
Rights and its relation to themselves, 
UNESCO takes on new meaning. Projects 
in which everyone can take part, like cor- 
responding with pupils in a school in an- 
other country, help to make clear many 
aspects of international relations which pre- 
viously had been vague. 

Let us look, for example, at the work of 
the student council of the Riverside High 
School in Milwaukee, Wis. This group de- 
cided last year that they wanted to adopt 
a school in France in order to further inter- 
national understanding. They were as- 
signed the Pont L’Eveque School in Pont 
L’Eveque. France. by the Save-the-Children 
Federation and immediately began writing 
to the pupils over there. Then began .a 
campaign helped by everyone in Riverside 
High School which resulted in boxes of 
clothing, food, schoo] supplies, and athletic 
An 
important byproduct of the program was 
that students at the Riverside High School 
had an opportunity to become acquainted, 
through letters, with pupils from another 
This project has given new per- 


goods being sent to the adopted school. 


country. 
spective to these pupils and has helped the 
educational work being carried on in 
France. 

Another example of how students can de- 
velop interest in educating for peace 
through UNESCO is to be found in work 
done at the West Virginia University High 
School in Morgantown. Last spring the 
senior class decided to center its graduation 


program in UNESCO. Their first step was 
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When 
they had made progress in this direction, 
they held an assembly program to present 
the story of UNESCO to the rest of the stu- 
dents im the high school. 
successful that they formed panels of speak- 
ers and presented programs for the civic 
leaders m the community through Rotary, 
Lions, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and the like. They also prepared and pre- 


to inform themselves thoroughly. 


This proved so 


sented a radio program over a local station. 
The general participation of the student 
body resulted in a UNESCO Carnival that 
With this 
money the senior class was able to help a 
school in one of the war-torn countries of 


netted several hundred dollars. 


Europe. By commencement time, Interest 


in the community was high and the class ef- 
fectively presented a dramatic production in 
five scenes. each representing an article 
in the preamble to the Constitution of 
UNESCO. Ending with the recitmg in 
unison of “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is m the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed,” 
the program was a concrete illustration of 
how a single group of students, under sound 
guidance. can move others to follow a 
chosen path. 

These illustrations are only two of many 
projects that are capturing the imagination 
of pupils who are eager to understand a 
world that seems to move fast toward war— 
and haltingly toward peace and stability. 


How, then, may we all contribute to inter- 
national understanding? We can explore 
with others, and especially with the young, 
comnion paths toward understanding and 
world order. We can grow in stature in- 
dividually, while teaching others, if teaching 
is our calling, that there is no peace without 
a price to be paid; it is not an easy thing to 
Like 


health and learning and success aud happi- 


win and it is never fully guaranteed. 


ness. peace is built up slowly. gathering 
strength through the constant rededication 
of those who believe in it. 

UNESCO walks slowly indeed but it is 
going toward a new freedom. It is going 


our way! 


Consolidations Within Office of Education 


Ralph C. M. Flynt 


Lane C. Ash 


A CONSOLIDATION of four divisions into two 
divisions in the Ofhce of Education. Federal 
Security Agency, was recently announced by 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

“The Divisions of Elementary Education 
and Secondary Education will be consoli- 
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Bess Goodykoontz 


Don S. Patterson 


Galen Jones 


J. Dan Hull 


dated into the one Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” said Administra- 
tor Ewing, “and at the same time the divi- 
sion of Auxiliary Services and the Division 
of Central Services will be consolidated into 
one Division of Central and Auxiliary Serv- 


ices. This consolidation will make it pos- 


sible for the Office of Education to achieve 


closer program coordination and more 
effective service.” 
United States Commissioner of Education 


“Galen 


Jones will be m charge of the combined 


Earl James McGrath announced: 


Division of Elementary aud = Sccondary 
Schools, with Don S. Patterson and J. Dan 
Hull as Dr. Hull 
will also continue responsibility for liai- 
Life Ad- 


Increas- 


Assistant Directors. 


son with the Commission on 
justment Education for Youth. 
ingly. students of educational adminis- 
tration are emphasizing the tmportance 
of considering the total educational ex- 


This 


consolidation will make it possible to 


perience as one continuous growth. 


give more effective consideration to com- 
mon problems in elementary and secondary 
schools.” 

The combined Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools will have four see- 
tions: Organization and supervision, in- 
structional problems of elementary schools, 
instructional problems of — secondary 
schools, and exceptional children and youth, 

Ralph C. M. Flynt will become the Direc- 
tor of the consolidated Division of Central 
and Auxiliary Services. with Lane C. Ash 
as Assistant Director. This Division will 
now include sections ou research and statis- 
tical service, information and publications, 
visual aids to education. educational uses 
of radio, service to libraries, and adminis- 
trative services. 

The section on administration of school 
and college health services will be located 
in the Division of School Administration. 


ol 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz Appointed 
Associate Commissioner of Education 


Dr. Bess GoopyKoontz has been appointed 
Associate Commissioner in the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, ac- 
cording to an announcement released re- 
cently by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. 

“At this time when the abilities of women 
are receiving increasing recognition in pub- 
lic life.” said Administrator Ewing, “it is 
particularly appropriate that this promotion 
comes to one of the outstanding women in 
American education.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath commented as follows: “I 
look forward to working with Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz in her new position as Asso- 
ciate Commissioner. Her long and varied 
experience in the Office of Education will, 
I am sure. prove of great value to American 


education.” 


Vises 


In her new staff capacity Dr. Goody- 
koontz has the responsibility, with other 
professional duties, for general oversight of 
Office of Education conferences, field sur- 
veys, and liaison with the Citizens Federal 
Committee and with national meetings of 
lay groups and professional organizations 
concerned with education. 

Dr. Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, 
Iowa. and received the B. A. and M. A. de- 
grees from the State University of Iowa. 
She received an honorary doctorate from 
the New York College for Teachers. Her 
teaching experience included the following 
positions: Rural and urban schools in lowa; 
the University of Iowa Elementary School 
for Demonstration and Research; Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools, Green Bay, 
Wis., Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, School of Education. 


Dr. Goodykoontz entered service in the 
Office of Education on October 1, 1929, 
For some years Assistant Commissioner 
and, later, Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, she has been the author 
of scores of articles and publications and 
has represented the Office of Education in 
numerous conferences and committees. In 
1946 she served as a member of the Educa- 
tional Mission to Germany to survey the 
educational situation for the Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U. S.) and 
to formulate recommendations for the ac- 
complishment of United States objectives. 

Dr. Goodykoontz has served as member 
and officer of many educational organiza- 
tions, including: American Association of 
University Women, Altrusa, Pi Lambda 
Theta, National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, National Education — 
Association, National Society for the Study 
of Education, American Education Research 
Association, and Association for Supervi- 
ion and Curriculum Development. She is 
also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


PLANS FOR CONTINUING endorsement and support of the 
“better schools campaign” and for a report to the Nation early 
in 1959 on the critical need for construction and repair of school 
buildings, were made at the meeting of the Citizen’s Federal Com- 
mittee on Education held in the Office of Education. Federal Se- 
curity Agency. November 17 and 18. Words of praise were 
expressed by the spokesmen of national organizations and groups 
making up this committee. with regard to the contribution of the 
Advertising Council and industry in behalf of improved school 
The Citizens Committee report on school building 
needs will graphically set forth facts on the present status of 


conditions. 


and future requirements for schools to accommodate the Nation’s 
growing school population. 
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Appearing in the photograph above are representatives of 
groups at large, including, left to right. Donald G. Anderson, 
American Medical Association; Mrs. Brice Clagett, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Olive Huston, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Inc.: Ear] J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Kathryn McHale, chairman, 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education; Ralph L. Goetzen- 
berger; Engineers’ Council for Professional Development: Mrs. 
Evalyn B. Ownes, American Home Economics Association: Agnes 
Sailor, League of Women Voters: E. B. Norton, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Other members of the Committee repre- 
sent agriculture; business and industry; labor; Negroes; veterans: 
and religious groups. 
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Teachers Not Prepared To Use Audio-Visual Materials 


OT MORE THAN 25. percent of the 


Nation’s prospective teachers—those 


now preparing for the profession—are re- 
ceiving any instruction in use of audio- 
visual materials. 

This fact was impressed upon a confer- 
ence of 15 specialists in teacher education 
and audio-visual education held recently in 
the Office of Education to consider ways of 
improving teacher education in understand- 
ing and use of audio-visual materials. 
Chairman of the 3-day meeting was Ear] 
Armstrong, Associate Chief for Teacher 
Education. Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. Assisting Dr. Arm- 
strong were Floyde Brooker, Chief of the 
Office’s Visual Aids Service, and several 
other Office staff members. 

Dr. Lee Cochran, Assistant Director of 
Extension Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. made the assertion 
that only a small fraction of today’s student 
teachers are learning how to use audio- 
visual materials educationally. 

“Television can supplement but will never 
replace the classroom teacher.” Francis 
Brown, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, told the conference. “Education is 
a give-and-take process that requires the 
personal day-to-day relationship between 
teacher and pupil,” he said. 

Roben J. Maaske,. President. Eastern Ore- 
gon College, asked that “institutions pre- 
paring teachers reexamine their programs to 
determine how they can best prepare grad- 
uates to use visual and auditory materials 
in their teaching. Young teachers tend to 
teach as they are taught,” said Dr. Maaske. 
“We must help college teachers learn to use 
these materials in their teaching.” 

There should be no fear that we will be- 
come a nation of illiterates if audio-visual 
materials are used more extensively than 
in the past, the conferees agreed. “Some 
important jobs can be done only through 
reading.” said Roger Albright, Educational 
Director, Motion Picture Association of 
America. “Both words and pictures are 


essential tools of culture and learning.” 
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Dr. Wesley Maierhenry, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska. cited specific evidence from re- 
search studies to show that the use of audio 
and visual materials increases the effective- 
ness and quality of instruction. A student 
in biology, for example, he pointed out, 
“could be expected to gain from 10 to 20 
percent more from his study as far as ihe 
basic facts of biology are concerned.” 

Developments in the use of atomic energy 
are implicit in the recommendations of the 
conference. In its report the group said, 
“The secrets of nature are being revealed 
at an ever-increasing pace. If education is 
to be adequate in the years immediately 
ahead, it must give to all men added com- 
petencies, increased understandings. and a 


greatly improved body of knowledge.” 


Next Steps 


A full report of the conference will be sent 
to all institutions and organizations engag- 


ing in the preparation of teachers. From 


the many recommendations. the following 
are regarded as the most important next 
steps: 


l. Teacher education institutions must 


make certain that their graduates are pre- 
pared to use audio-visual materials in addi- 


“cc 


... Close-ups of world statesmen study- 
ing and debating world problems will give 
students a better understanding of daily 
headlines.” 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, made this statement recently 
when he learned that sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly would be tele- 
vised 2 hours daily from Lake Success over 
CBS network facilitics. 

Commenting further on the decision of 
the Honorable Carlos Romulo, President of 
the United Nations General Assembly, to 
have the General Assembly programs tele- 
vised, Commissioner McGrath said, “School 
officials will be alert to these important new 
educational dimensions, as well as to the 
new opportunities for strengthening democ- 


racy by keeping students informed.” 


tion to other instructional materials in their 
teaching. 

2. Teacher education institutions which 
do not now have audio-visual centers should 
establish them and use them as a laboratory 
for the distribution of instructional mate- 
rials. , 

3. Teacher education institutions should 
take responsibility for helping school sys- 
tems on in-service educational programs 
with special reference to the use of audio 
visual materials. 

4. Teacher education institutions should 
select the most effective instructional mate- 
rials. 

Those im attendance at the Conference on 
Audio and Visual Aids: 

Finis Engleman, State Commissioner of 
Education. Hartford, Conn.; Floyd Hen- 
drickson, State Teachers College, Albany, 
N. Y.; Eart Wynn, Audio Visual Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; George W. Redd. Head, Department 
of English, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenu.; Roben J. Maaske, President, Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, La Grande, 
Oreg.; O. W. Snarr, President, State Teach- 
Wesley 
Maierhenry, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lin- 


ers College, Moorhead, Minn.; 


coln. Nebr.; Lee Cochran, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Extension Division, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; Roger Albright, 
Educational Director, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Charles H. Hoban, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Materials, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C.; A. J. Brumbaugh, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place. Washington, D. C.: F. J. Brown, 
American Council on Education; J. Stan 
McIntosh. Assistant to Education Director 
of Motion Picture Association of America. 
1600 | Street, NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Arthur Stenius, Professor of Education, 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Acts of 8lst Congress, Ist Session, Relating to Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


EGISLATIVE ACTION by the Congress 
[ bearing upon education is of Nation- 
wide interest. 

Numerous bills are introduced each year 
in Congress relating to different phases of 
education. Comparatively few of the edu- 
cational bills introduced in Congress ever 
become law. In fact, most of these bills do 
not get beyond the committee to which they 
are referred. 

Below is a summary of the principal bills 
relating to education which were passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress. First Session, 
and signed by the President. 


Freedom Train 

Public Law 13, approved March 2, 
1949.—This act provided for the acquisition 
and operation of the Freedom Train by the 
Archivist of the United States “as a means 
of focusing the attention of the American 
people on a reexamination of their heritage 
of freedom, fostering the prescrvation of 
their liberties, awakening their loyalty to 
the American tradition, and contributing to 
citizenship training particularly of Ameri- 
caus of school age.” The Act provided also 
for an appropriation of $2,500,000 to oper- 
ate the Freedom Train until July 5, 1951. 


Reorganization Act of 1949 

Public Law 109, approved June 20, 
1949.—This act provided that when the 
President finds that by reorganization of 
executive branches of the Government he 
may. among other things, accomplish better 
and more expeditious transaction of pnblic 
busmess and a reduction in expenditures, he 
shall prepare a reorganization plan accord- 
ingly. The act directed that such plan be- 
come effective within 60 days. provided 
within that time either House of Congress 
did not pass by affirmative vote a resolution 
against the reorganization plan. 

Note.—Pursuant to this act the President 
on June 20, 1949, submitted to Congress 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1949 to pro- 
vide that the name of the Federal Security 
Agency, of which the Office of Education is 


a constituent branch, shall be changed to 


of 


“Department of Welfare” and stipulated 
that such Department shall “hereby consti- 
This reor- 
ganization plan provided that “All of the 


tute an Executive Department.” 


functions of the Department of Welfare” 
and all officers and constituent branches 
thereof, including the Office of Education, 
and including all functions of the Federal 
Security Administrator “are hereby con- 
solidated in the Secretary of Welfare.” On 
August 16, the Senate by affirmative vote 
adopted a resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1. thereby nullifying 
its provisions. 


Nursery Schools 


Public Law 134, approved June 28. 
1949.—This act extended until June 30. 
1950. the system of nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day-care of school-age and 
under-school-age children in the District of 
Columbia and authorized an appropriation 
of $100,000 therefor. 


Federal School Lunch Program 


Public Law 146, approved June 29, 
1949—Appropriated — $83.500.000 — for 
carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
School Lunch Program. The 
Congress appropriated $75,000,000 for this 


previous 
purpose. 


Federal Surplus Property 


Public Law 152, approved June 30, 
1949.—This act replaces the Federal Works 
Agency and the War Assets Administration 
which have been responsible for distribution 
of surplus property to schools and colleges. 
Henceforth all Federal donations and public 
benefit allowances to schools and colleges 
will be administered under the new Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 
The new law permits both military and civil- 
ian Federal agencies to donate usable prop- 
erty for educational services. Previously 
only the military branch could make dona- 
tions. 

The new law also stipulates that the deter- 
mination whether surplus property is “‘us- 


able and necessary for educational purposes 


shall be made by the Federal Security Ad-_ 


ministrator, who shall allocate such prop- 
erty on the basis of needs and utilization for 
transfer by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Services” to schools: except that sur- 
plus property under the control of The 
National Military Establishment, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall determine whether 
such property is usable and necessary for 
educational activities in maritime activities 
or military, naval, or air forces, or Coast 
Guard preparatory schools. Furthermore, 
the new law provides that the General Serv- 
ices Administrator may assign to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator for disposal 
such surplus real property as is recom- 
mended by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator as being needed for school or educa- 
tional use or for use in the protection of 
public health, including research. 


Higher Education 
Public Law 247, approved August 18, 


1949.—Authorized the superintendent of 
the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy to confer the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence upon its graduates. 

See also, included in this article, the fol- 
lowing: Public Law 152—Surplus Property 
for Schools and Colleges: Public Laws 265 
and 327—International Education; Public 


Law 266—Veterans Education. and Public 
Law 352—Public Works. 


Indian Education 


Public Law 256. approved August 19, 
1949.—Authorized an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the conservation and improve- 
ment of public-school facilities at Klamath 
County, Oreg., to be available to all Indian 
and. non-Indian children without discrimi- 
nation. 

Public Law 301, approved September 7, 
1949,—Provided that after July 1. 1950, the 
course of study taught in any school oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on any 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota shall. 
upou a majority decision of the parents of 
children enrolled there, meet the mini- 
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muin educational requirements prescribed 
by the South Dakota State Department of 
Education. 


International Education 


Public Law 265, approved August 24, 
1949.—This act provides that future pay- 
ments by the Republic of Finland on the 
principal or interest of its debt of the first 
World War to the United States shall he 
placed in a special deposit account in the 
Treasury of the United States. to be used 
by the Department of State to provide by 
contract. rent, or otherwise, educational and 
technical instruction and training in the 
United States for citizens of Finland. and 
for American citizens to participate in simi- 
lar activities in Finland. and also for the 
exchange of books and other teclinical 
equipment for higher education and _ re- 
search in Finland and the United States. 

Public Law 327, approved October 6. 
1949.—This act, making an appropriation 
for Foreign Aid. authorized as much as 
$4.000.000 for the tuition, subsistence. and 
return passage to China for Chinese stu- 
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“In the years ahead college architecture 
Pitched 


roofs. overhanging cornices, narrow win- 


seems destined for many changes. 


dows, high ceilings. wide halls, decorative 


colunins, and hand-carved ornaments 


hardly helong in an industrial civilization 
at the middle of the twentieth century.” 

—Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, Veterans 
Educational Facilities Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, in “Col- 
lege Building Needs,” Special Series No. 1, 


Progrant, 


price 25 cents. 
Aone 


“And so—measured by the educational 
yardstick, “What's good for children,” the 
Petersburg program is proving itself a 
social and economic contribution to com- 


munity life. Through it the children are 


becoming hetter citizens ic 

—Efhe G. Bathurst, Division of Elementary 
Education, in “Petersburg Builds a Health 
Program,” New Enterprises in Education 
Series, Bulletin 1949, No. 9, Office of Edn- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, price 20 
cents. 
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“What goes on in a modern classroom? 
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dents in educational institutions in the 


United States. 


Veterans Education 


Public Law 266, Approved August 24, 
1949,—In this act Congress placed certain 
limitations on veterans education courses. 
The act provides that no part of the funds 
for veterans education under Title 11 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act shall be ex- 
pended for “tuition fees. or other charges, 
or for subsistence allowances.” for any 
course allowed or begun on or after July 1, 
1948. “which is determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be avocational or recreational in 
character.” 


Education on Federal Reservations 
or Defense Areas 


Public Law 306, approved September 10, 
1949.—This act authorizes the General Serv- 
ices Administrator to make contributions to 
local school agencies to assist them in the 
maintenance of educational opportunities 
for children residing (a) on Federal Res- 


What are the children learning? . . . Do 
they use textbooks? ... What does it 
mean when people say ‘Children’s needs 
have to be considered’? . . . Why is there 
so much talk about homework and marks 


And 


fangled business which says that parents 
£ ; | 


or grades? what about this new- 
and children help teachers plan the school 
program? These and other questions so 
often asked are answered in part in this 
bulletin . . . Let's look in on the children!” 
—Eflie G. Bathurst, Paul E. Blackwood, 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Elsa Schneider, Spe- 
cialists in Elementary Education, Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Edneation, 
Federal Security Agency, in “The Place of 
Subjects in the Curriculum,” Bulletin 19-49, 
No. 12, price 15 cents. 


kK 


“Just as parents have planned and guided 
the children during the years before school, 
they will go right on providing experiences 
which tie up with the child's activities after 
his entrance. Each age hrings different 
phases of growth and requires understand- 
ing adults to help a child over the bumps. 


As children grow, parents also grow in 


ervations or on other federally owned prop- 
erty, or (b) within the boundaries of local 
school agencies overburdened financially by 
defense-incurred school enrollments or re- 
ductions in school revenues resulting from 
the acquisition or ownership of lands by 
the United States. 
act authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. $7,500,000. 


For this purpose the 


Public Works (School Construction) 


Public Law 352, approved October 3, 
1949-—This is an act to provide for the 
advance planning of non-Federal public 
works so as to permit the immediate com- 
mencement of construction of public works 
when the economic situation may make such 
action desirable. It authorizes the Admin- 


istrator of General Services to allocate 
among the several States funds for this pur- 
pose. While this act does not specifically 
relate to school buildings, it is assumed that 
the puhlic works construction contemplated 
thereunder would include the construction 


of public-school! and college buildings. 


THE ROSTRUM—OFF THE PRESS 


planning for and guiding their offspring.” 


—Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Extended 
School Services, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Oflice of Edneation, Federal Security 
Agency, in Office of Edneation Pamphlet No. 
108, “Preparing Your Child for School,” 
price 15 cents. 
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.. if it is important to bear in mind 


66 


that ‘the teacher makes the school’ it is of 
critical significance to point out that the 
professional team responsible for the var- 
ious services provided ina given high school 
means everything to the development of the 
youth served... .” 

—Walter H. Gaumitz, Specialist for Small 
and Rural High Schools, Ellsworth Tonip- 
kins, Specialist) for Large High Schools, 
Robert C. Story, Educational Statistician, and 
Mabel C. Rice, Statistician, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, in “low Large 
Are Onr Pnblic High Schools?” Cirenlar No. 
304, price 25 cents. 
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“In certain States. an analysis shows that 
certain kinds of accidents make up a large 
percent of all school bus accidents. Fur- 


(Continued on page 63) 


ON THE OUTSIDE—LOOKING IN 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


How many American youths who have college abilities actually get to college 


As the G. I. enrollment declines, are we warranted in permitting enrollments 


to drop back to prewar levels? 


Are there other students, of college ability, 


who might properly be enrolled and educated 


[ AST YEAR. the President’s Commission 


on Higher Education had this to say: 


“It must always be remembered that at 
least as many young people who have the 
same or greater intellectual ability than 
those now in college do not enroll because 
This is the single, 
most outstanding factor in the whole situa- 
tion.” 


of low family income. 


Out of every thousand children finishing the 
fifth grade together, 900 have the ability to 
go through high school, yet. only 403 do so. 
Out of that same thousand finishing the fifth 
grade. 320 have the ability to go through 
college: only 70 do so. Thus, every year, 
the Nation is failing to train 55 percent of 
those who ought to finish high school and 
76 percent of those who could profit from 
college. 


This waste of human resources is found 
Studies made 
in Minnesota, Kentucky, Wisconsin, New 


in all parts of the country. 


York, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, and Utah, 
covering both farm and city children, small 
and large high schools, State-wide studies 
or those in concentrated areas, all produce 
substantially the same results. If they con- 
sider only the very superior top 10 percent 
of high-school graduates, or if they take in 
the top third or the top half of high-school 
graduates, the story is essentially the same. 
There is an old view voiced principally by 
presidents of private colleges that all really 
able students will make it some way or 
other, that the “Phi Beta Kappa type” will 
always manage to get to and through col- 
That is a myth! Some do get 
through. But among the highly gifted grad- 
uating from high school, as these studies 


lege. 


show, there are at least as many who never 
get to college as there are those who do. 
Every college administrator must sometimes 
see a disquieting picture. It is the picture 
of the youth who unlike their more for- 
tunate friends could not go to college. Just 
as able, just as hopeful, just as willing, just 
as promising, but prevented by lack of 
money from entering. There is a spectre in 
academic halls: another entire student body 
for every college and university, just as able 
as those normally enrolled. These two or 
three millions of college-age persons who 
are not enrolled are a standing reminder of 
the shortsightedness of the richest nation on 
earth. The story of this human wastage 
should be known throughout the land. 
There are two parts of the problem before 
us: the problem as it looks to the college 
administrators and the problem as it looks 


Out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together 


900 have the ability to go through high school 
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only 403 do so 
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to the high-school graduates. From the col- 
lege side, it is a problem of providing the 
faculties and facilities to instruct and house 
twice as many students as they have previ- 
ously served. From the students’ side, it is 
primarily a question of finding the money. 
The two problems are interrelated, but for 
purposes of discussion, they can be consid- 
ered separately. 

Consider the students’ side of the matter 
first. Lack of finances is not the only 
reason for students dropping out of college. 
Low parental income is, however, the prin- 
cipal reason why 7 out of 10 persons having 
college abilities never finish an undergrad- 
uate course of studies. The New York 
study, for example, shows that in 1939, 7 in 
every 10 children in that comparatively 
wealthy State were in homes where parents 
could not afford to send them to college. 
Actually, the facts show that it is easier for 
the low-ability boy from a wealthy home 
to go to college than it is for a highly 
talented boy from a low-income family. 

Of course, it must be recognized that 
many men and women make their way 
through college despite low parental in- 
come; but the costs are great. Every 
campus has its quota of students who are 
“working their way through.” Every col- 
lege town has its families who have moved 
to the city primarily to see the children 
through college. That means a search for 
new employment by the father; and not in- 
frequently it means that the mother takes 
in roomers and boarders. In many cases. 
it means for the student long hours of labor 
taken from his studies and his sleep in an 
effort to keep body and soul together while 
his mind grows. It is true that many con- 
quer these formidable obstacles. 
true that the price is often health and happi- 
Without detracting from the effort 
which in many cases amounts to heroism on 


It is also 


ness. 


the part of students and parents we may be 
permitted to ask how much sacrifice a fam- 
ily should be expected to make in order to 
provide higher education for its sons and 
daughters. 

Since low parental income is the principal 
deterrent to college attendance, the key to 
the matter, as far as potential students are 
concerned, is some plan of providing finan- 
cial assistance adequate to remove this 
handicap. 

No single proposal can be adequate for a 
need as great as the one we are now consid- 
cring. Every possible resource must be 
tapped. Begin with the student and his 
family. Certainly no plan for making edu- 
cational opportunity more widely available 
ought to remove from the shoulders of the 
student and his parents their fair share of 
the costs. Many families can and should 
bear part of the cost for the higher educa- 
tion of their children. But from the facts 
we have been reviewing. it should be clear 
that this particular resource is inadequate 
to care for most of the students who do not 
now get to college. Whatever part in- 
dividual and family effort is to play in 
bringing to college the students who do not 
now get there, we cannot look to them for 
the full solution of the problem. 


Private Philanthropy 


The second possible resource is private 
philanthropy. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that private philanthropy and_ the 
churches have reached the final point be- 
yond which they cannot go in aiding college 
‘students. During the first third of the 
twentieth century, the amounts of money 
poured into higher education by private 
The record 
of voluntary agencies and institutions, of 


philanthropy were staggering. 


private citizens and foundations, in strug- 
gling to expand educational opportunities 


for American vouth, is impressive. Philan- 
thropy, indeed, ranks fourth largest of all 
American industries in the size of capital 
investment; and aid to colleges and college 
students has been one of the primary con- 
cerns of philanthropy. 

Nevertheless, it would be naive to look to 
philanthropy and the churches for the full 
solution of the financial problem involved 
in providing opportunities for all those 
whom society needs to have educated at the 
college level. Though philanthropy has a 
notable record in aiding higher education, 
compared to what remains to be done in 
removing the financial handicap for po- 
tential college students. it is not the answer. 
Let it be supposed that some generous person 
or foundation were tomorrow to announce a 
scholarship fund of 100 million dollars, the 
income of which was to be used for student 
scholarships. That income, at 3 percent, 
would provide scholarships of $500 each 
for only 6,000 students. What about the 
rest of our 2 million? 

(2) More importantly, the basic job of 
philanthropy in higher education has been, 
and must continue to be, not student aid but 
the financial undergirding of the colleges 
and universities. Something must be done 
to keep tuition costs at a reasonable level. 
Yet the greatest rise in tuition charges im 
the past ten years has been in the privately 
controlled and privately supported institu- 
tions of higher learning—precisely at the 
point where philanthropy has concentrated 
its efforts. If private giving has been un- 
able to stem the tide of rising tuition charges 
in the private colleges. how can we expect 
it now to take on the added burden of under- 
writing student costs with an adequate pro- 
gram of scholarships and loans? Philan- 
thropy will find it dificult enough to main- 
tain its record of the past in supporting in- 
stitutions of higher education directly. 


Out of that same thousand finishing the fifth grade 


a 


320 have the ability to go through college 
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only 70 do so 
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The third posstble source of financial aid 
to students is the treasury of the various 
States. 


done to decrease the effort in the States or 


Once again, nothing should be 


detract from the praise due to many States 
for their present efforts in behalf of higher 
education. But J submit that the problem 
before us cannot finally be solved solely 
with funds provided in the several States— 
and that it ought not to be met in that 
manner even if it could be. The reason is 
that the States differ widely in their abilities 
to support education. Certainly no hope 
lies in the suggestion that each State must 
find the whole answer to its problem within 
The fact is that to ask 


each State to spend enough to bring the level 


its own borders. 


of educational opportunity up to the bench 
mark of national need in higher education 
would lay a financial burden upon the 
poorer States which they cannot carry. And 
since many of their children after being cdu- 
States 


wealthier commonwealths. it is fair to sug- 


cated in their native move into 


gest that the cost be generally distributed. 


Outside the College Gates 


Moreover, with reference both to philan- 
thropy and to the States. bear in mind that 
we are talking not merely about establish- 
ing something approaching equality of edu- 
‘ational expenditure for all students who 
now get to college. We are talking also, 
and more importantly, about that other 


student body which stands outside the col- 


lege gates. If the States and pluilanthropy 
caunol equalize the presently existing edu- 
cational opportunities, how much less can 
they be expected to meet the need of the 
students who are wailing on the outside? 

There is but one final resource to which 
we can look. Making full use of the co- 
operative efforts of the student and his fam- 
ily. of philanthropy. and of the States, we 
must supplement all these with Federal 
action: national action to meet a national 
need. 

The people are ready for national action. 
Recent opinion research reported in The 
New York Times and in Fortune magazine 
indicates an overwhelming agreement 
among the American people generally and 
college and university administrators in 
particular in the matter of financial aid to 
studeuts. Public or private; large or small; 
coeducational, men’s, or women’s colleges— 
all the institutions of higher education re- 
ported 76.4 percent in favor of Federal 


scholarships. Here then is one issue on 


ob 


which there is litthe disagreement among 
cducators. Among the general population, 
the percentage of agreement is somewhat 
less: but Mr. Roper’s figures in Fortune 
show only one-third (32 percent) opposing 
a plan of Federal scholarships, and that is 
an average which includes a 58 percent 
opposition from people of prosperous cir- 
cumstance. It would appear that the time 
is ripe for Federal action in behalf of Ameri- 
can college youth. We must not permit un- 
important differences over details to divide 
us on the basic principle of aid to students. 
1 should like to give you some of the prin- 
ciples which seem to me basic in such a 
plogram. 

They are as follows: (7) A Federal ap- 
propriation of some such amount as $300.- 
000,000 annually for scholarships to be 
allotted among the States on the basis of a 
formula combining the number of persons 
of college age and the number of high school 
eraduates within each State. Scholarships 
to be awarded to high school graduates 
within each State on the basis of objective 
measures of academic promise and ability. 
Each scholarship winner to be free to at- 
tend any college of his choice which is 
approved by any State commission and to 
No limita- 
tions to be placed on the subject matter field 


which the student is admitted. 
in which the student may study. Students 
might hold scholarships as long as they 
made satisfactory progress toward a degree 
except that neither an undergraduate schol- 
arship nor a graduate or professional school 
scholarship could be held for more than 4 
years. Change of residence of the student 
would not void his rights or change his rela- 
tionship to the State Commission originally 
inaking the award to him. The annual 
stipend for undergraduate students would 
be $600 and $1,000 for graduate students— 
scaled upward for dependents. Safeguards 
should be provided against any form of 
discrimination in the operation of the schol- 
arship based on race, sex, religion, national 
origin. citizenship. or residence. Admin- 
istrative costs might be borne jointly by the 
States and the Federal Government, the 
States sharing in inverse proportion to their 
relative abilities to pay. This proposal 
would, it is estimated, provide scholarships 
for. about 400,000 undergraduates and 
about 37,500 graduates and professional 
school students. 

To supplement this scholarship program. 
it is proposed that (2) a program of feder- 


ally guaranteed loans to college and uni- 


versity students be established, the costs of 
administering the loan program to be borne 
by the Federal Government. but the loans to 
be made by any local lending institution, 
with Government guaranty. No student 
would be permitted to borrow more than the 
actual costs of his education from year to 
year, and he would be required to begin re- 
payment a year after he ceases to be a 
student, and to be completed within 10 
years. 

These two proposals for loans and schol- 
arships constitute a single program for meet- 
ing the financial needs of students in col- 
leges and universities. Such a program 
would not take care of anything like the full 
2 millions or more of persons with college 
abilities who do not now get to college; but 
it would be a good beginning, and it would 
provide the experience on which more com- 
prehensive programs might, at some future 
date, be launched. There ought to be no at- 
tempt to hide the fact that an adequate pro- 
gram of student aid may run to a large fig- 
ure. But the cost should be kept in full per- 
spective by comparing it to the actual wealth 
which the Nation produces. 
facts! 


Here are the 
For every hundred dollars of wealth 
produced in the Nation, only 46 cents is now 
spent for higher education: and out of every 
hundred dollars of wealth produced each 
year, slightly over one-tenth of 1 cent (or 
1 cent in a thousand dollars) is spent for 
student aid. That one-tenth of a cent in- 
cludes all fellowships. scholarships. and 
loans, in all the colleges, universities, and 
graduate schools of the land. Would it 
seem unreasonable to increase expenditure 
for student aid from one-tenth of a cent in 
each hundred dollars to (say) a cent and a 
half in each hundred dollars of national 
wealth? That is the total cost of the pro- 


gram here presented. 


Civilian Bill of Rights 


1 am not particularly fearful that the 
colleges and universities would fail to meet 
the challenge of an increasing number of 
students if those students were able to pay 
their way. The imaginative resourcefulness 
with which the campuses of the Nation have 
served the veterans argues well for the 
proposition that the colleges would rise to 
the need if nonveterans were to come in 
greatly increased numbers. Given a civil- 
ian bill of rights comparable to the Gl 
bill of rights. the colleges and universities 


Additional phil- 


will rise to the occasion. 
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. the institutions of higher learning. 


anthropic aid and State support will be 
needed to underwrite the financial needs of 
More 
places can also be provided by extending 
many public school systems through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years to form new 
junior colleges or community colleges. 
Certainly, if the Nation provides adequate 
financial aid to students through scholar- 
ships and loans. there will be need for the 
continuance of every college now in exist- 
ence and for the expansion of most of them, 
in addition to the many new 2-year institu- 
tions which may be called into being. 

If the Nation can be awakened to the 
financial needs of potential college students 
who are now prevented by low parental in- 
come from going to college at all. no insti- 
tution of higher learning will suffer from a 
dearth of applicants. These new enroll- 
ments cannot be expected to provide fees 
sufficient to meet the steady demand for 
buildings. teaching equipment, and salaries. 


But they should encourage action by State 
legislatures. alumni, donors. and all other 
potential sources of basic income for the 
colleges and universities. We may reason- 
ably expect that philanthropy and public 
funds will supply the sums required to 
endow and institutions of 


support our 


higher education. Far from discouraging 
private philanthropy and relieving the 
States of their proper educational burdens, 
Federal financial aid to students should 
become part of a coordinated general plan 
which enlists all other agencies for the wel- 
fare of the citizens of tomorrow. 

Speaking at Rollins College last spring, 
the President of the United States said: 

“Education ts the most important task be- 
foreus. The Congress should enact legisla- 
tion authorizing Federal grants to the States 
to assist in meeting the operating expenses of 
elementary and secondary schools ee 
If our country is to retain its freedom in a 


world of conflicting political philosophies. 


we must take steps to assure that every 
American youth shall receive the highest 
level of training by which he can profit. A 
soundly concetved Federal scholarship pro- 
gram in our colleges and universities is a 
necessary step in attaining this goal.” 

The concern for the educational future of 
all Americans is rooted deep in every com- 


munity. It presents itself on every college 
campus. As the veterans leave the college 


scene. a bold new program of financial aid 
to students must be launched to take the 
place of the GI bill of rights. 
time has come when Americans recognize 


|] believe the 


the great loss in the Nation’s human re- 
sources represented by the 50 percent of our 
youth of college ability who are denied the 
opportunity to develop their talents for their 
own good and for the prosperity of the Na- 
tion, I believe that with the leadership and 
cooperation of educators, our citizens gen- 
erally are ready to meet the problem with 


constructive action. 


Can State Departments of Education Be Strengthened ? 


by Andrew H. Gibbs, Research Assistant in School Administration 


HIEF STATE school officers and profes- 
C sional staffs of State departments of 
education are in strategic position to pro- 
vide leadership and services in the improve- 
ment of education for all American youth. 
If they are to achieve optimum results, how- 
ever, it is essential that the organizational 
structure in which they work facilitate this 
objective. 

Studies recently made reveal that only a 
few States can boast of a central education 
agency at the State level which has authority 
and responsibility for programs of ele- 
The 


term “central education agency” as used 


mentary and secondary education. 


means “one unit comprising the State board 
of education, the chief State school officer. 
aud their staffs legally constituted to oper- 
ate as a single entity.” 

What are the structural elements in the 
administration of State programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education? Each 
of the 48 States has a chief State school 
officer. States State 
hoards of education. Every State has a 


Thirty-nine have 


State department of education. The method 
of providing these agents and agencies in 


the several States has an important effect on 
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the unity or lack of it in administering each 
State’s educational program. 

In American education no position has 
greater potentiality for the improvement of 
education within the States than that of 
The chief State 
school officer is selected to provide leader- 


chief State school officer. 


ship for the State’s educational program. 
He is head of the staff of the State depart- 
ment of education. Therefore. it is ex- 
tremely important to the State's educational 
program that conditions exist which facili- 
tate securing for this post the most capable 
person available. Unfortunately. condi- 
tions have not always existed in all States 
which would make it possible to realize the 
high potentialities of this offce. In many 
States the method of selection, term of office, 
salary, and general organizational structure 
are inimical to such realization. 
Furthermore. the other important element 
in State educational structure, the State 
board of education, should not be expected 
to attain its maximum effectiveness unless 
it is established under conditions conducive 
to that end. 


the States expect maximum effectiveness 


But apparently a majority of 


from their State boards of education with- 


out benefit of establishment condueive to 
ii. What is the composition of the State 
What is the tenure of office of its 
inembers? What is the board’s relationship 


hoard? 


to and authority over the chief State school 
officer? What is the responsibility and 
authority of the State board of education 
for the total State edueational program ? 
These and other factors should be given 
vital consideration. It is essential, if the 
State board of education is to be effective 
in the State’s educational program, that the 
method of providing it. its composition and 
relationships contribute toward unification 
of control over the program. 

State structure and organization for edu- 
cation have been fixed in constitutions and 
statutes by the people in terms of social. 
economic. and educational conditions pre- 
In fact. most of the 


structures now existing were conceived more 


vailing at the time. 


than a half century ago and have persisted 
with little or no modification despite the 
radically changed concept of the functions 
and services of State departinents of educa- 
tion, 

There are four general patterns of organ- 
ization at the State level refleeting placement 


of major authority and responsibility for 

administering elementary and secondary 

education. These patterns show authority 
and responsibility : 

1. Unified in the State board of education 
(in 10 States) 

2. Divided between the State board of edu- 
cation and the chief State school officer 
(in 23 States) 

. Divided among the State board of edu- 
cation, the chief State school officer, and 
the State board for vocational education 


(in 6 States) 


1 State 


cm Gob a4 


ELECTORATE 16 States 
Alabama* 
Arizona®* - 
California 
Georgia 
Idaho* 
Indiana* 
Kansas 
Kentucky * 
Montana* 


New Mexico* .- 
North Carolina* 


Oklahoma* 
Oregon* 


4. Divided between the chief State school 
officer and the State board for vocational 
education (in 9 States). 

In considering this divided authority and 
responsibility for the State program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, attention 
should be given to the patterns of appoint- 
ing or electing State boards of education 
and chief State school officers as shown on 
the accompanying chart. 

The 10 patterns of election or appoint- 
ment of State boards of education and chief 
State school officers (particularly patterns 


ELECTORATE 


2 States 
Utah* 


Washington | 


ELECTORATE 


3 States - 


| Louisiana 
Michigan* 
Nevada* 


ELECTORATE 


Florida** 


43 States: - 
Of) Costs (ola 


It, IV, V, VI, and VII—28 States) clearly 
show that the method of providing for the 
agency and the agent is conducive to divi- 
sion of authority and responsibility for the — 
State programs of education. 

Ex officio membership still exists in 24 of 
the 39 States having State boards of educa- 
tion: In 21 States the State board of educa- 
tion has one or more ex officio members but 
is not wholly ex officio; in 3 States the board 
is wholly ex officio (pattern VI). 

In patterns I and III (10 States) the chief 
State school officer is selected by the State 


ELECTORATE ° 
9 States’ 


Arkansas 
Connecticut 

| Delaware* 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota* 

‘ Missouri 
New Hampshire* 
Vermont 


GOVERNOR 


ELECTORATE 


4 Stat i 
GOVERNOR |e ee 


‘New Jersey 
Pennsylvania* 
Tennessee* 


vI Virginia 


Mississippi** 


} South Carolina* 


Texas 


« West Virginia® | 


ELECTORATE 


3 States 


_Maine*** 


GOVERNOR Ohio*** 


ELECTORATE 


6 States 


Illinois *** 
Iowa*** 
Nebraska*** 


ELECTORATE 


_Wyoming* 


Rhode Island*** 


4, 


North Dakota*** 


South Dakota*** 
Wisconsin*** ; 
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board of education and is responsible to 
it; in the others, except patterns VIII and 
IX covering States without State boards 
of education, he is on the same level of gov- 
ernment as the board or, in fact, on the same 
level as the governor. 

It seems evident that the organizational 
patterns result to a large degree from the 
manner of providing for the State board and 


the chief State school officer. Obviously a 
majority of the States are equipped with an 
obsolete framework upon which to build a 
central education agency. The parts are 
not constituted to form a single agency: 
where they work as a unit it is because of co- 
operative efforts of the chief State school 
officer and the board and not the structure 


within which they work. In many States 


the structure is inflexible and fosters divi- 
sion of authority and responsibility, dupli- 
cation of effort. and iinpotence. 

A reexamination of State education ma- 
chinery with a view to bringing its parts into 
closer harmony constitutes a matter of prime 
importance in most States. The consequent 
modernization of this machinery would pro- 
vide the foundation for improved services 
of State departments of education. 


Motion Pictures on Democracy 


by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


HAT OUR SCHOOLS should be teach- 
i and practicing democracy is indis- 
putable. Our children and our youth—and 
we adults, too—must have an understanding 
of the principles and processes of democ- 
racy, a belief in those concepts, and a deter- 
mination to practice democracy at home, in 
school, in the community. the nation, and 
the world. 

Motion pictures are particularly effective 
in achieving this understanding and this 
Intellectually and emotion- 
ally, they are a powerful educational tool. 
Wisely used, they can help bring about in 
Ainerican youth a better understanding of 
and a greater faith in democracy. 

In the belief that democracy should be 
taught in American schools and colleges and 
that motion pictures should be widely used 
in this teaching, the Office of Education in 
May 1948 initiated a project calling for the 
preparation, for subsequent publication, of 


determination. 


a selective bibliography of visual aids on 
democracy. 

In this undertaking, the Office of Educa- 
tion requested the advice and judgment of 
leaders in the field of visual education, par- 
ticularly those individuals with extensive 
experience in evaluating visual materials. 
A work conference of such leaders was held 
in Washington, D. C., on June 22-24, 1948. 
At this conference the scope of the bibliog- 
raphy was defined; criteria were established 
for the selection of specific visual aids; and 
a preliminary list of 371 motion pictures 
(prepared in advance of the conference) 
was examined and evaluated, from which 
certain films were recommended for inclu- 
sion in the bibliography. 
jected, and still others were suggested for 
further study and investigation. The con- 


Others were re- 
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ferees agreed to act as an Advisory Commit- 
tee in the preparation of the bibliography. 


Procedure of Evaluation 


Since this work conference, the Office of 
Education, acting upon the advice of the 
conferees and following the criteria estab- 
lished at the conference, has screened and 
evaluated more than 200 motion pictures. 
For the most part, the reviewing was done 
by a committee of five staff specialists, all of 


MEMBERS of the Advisory Committee on 
Motion Pictures on Democracy: Patricia 
Biair, Library Film Advisor, American Li- 
brary Association; James W. Brown, Su- 
pervisor, Instructional Materials Center, 
University of Washington; VERNON Dam- 
ERON, Ifarvard University; Lestre E. Frye, 
Director of Visual Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Board of Education; Herserr Hire, 
Head, Bureau of Visual Teaching, State 
College of Washington; CHartes F. Hopan, 
Associate Professor, Department of Edu- 
cation, Catholic University of America; 
Katuarine M. Hoipen, Assistant Librar- 
ian, Mount Vernon, N. Y.. Public Library; 
NeLLE LEE JENKINSON, Assistant Director, 
Division of Audio-Visual Education, St. 
Louis, Mo., Board of Education; Francis 
W. Noer, Chief, Bureau of  Audio- 
Visual Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; Roserr Quick, 
Manager of Publications, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Ropert Scuacut, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Information and Program 
Services, University of Wisconsin; RoBERT- 
son SILLARS, Director, 
American Association for Adult Education; 
Ernest TremMAaNN, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana NoRMAN WOELFEL, 
Director. Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio 
State University. 


Assistant to the 


University; 


whom had participated m the conference, 
namely: Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual 
Aids to Education; Howard Cummings, 
Specialist in Government and Economics: 
J. L. Phalan, Specialist in Economics; Jen- 
nings B. Sanders, Specialist in History; and 
the author. 

Reviews of the films—both those recom- 
mended for inclusion in the bibliography 
and those not so recommended—have been 
sent periodically to all members of the Ad- 


visory Committee for editing and approval: 
and all film selections and recommendations 
have been made upon the basis of the group 
thinking of this Committee. 


Criteria of Selection 


In the first place, only 16mm sound films 
have been included in this bibliography. 
This limitation in no way implies that other 
visual aids should not be used in the teach- 
ing of democracy. They most certainly 
should be. But for practical reasons, the 
bibliography was limited to motion pictures. 

Secondly. only those 16mm sound films 
which deal directly with the principles and 
processes of democracy have been included 
in the bibliography. The Committee recog- 
nized that, to a certain extent, any film on 
American history or geography or-econom- 
ics or social problems might contribute to 
an increased understanding of our democ- 
racy. but such an interpretation would have 
resulted in a bibliography covering prac- 
tically the total field of the social studies 
rather than a selective bibliography on 
democracy. 

While the bibliography is concerned pri- 
marily with films portraying specific demo- 
cratic concepts, the Office of Education and 
the Advisory Committee felt that it should 


Gi 


also list certain general-interest films which, 
even though they did not deal directly with 
the principles or processes of democracy, 
might be profitably used on patriotic occa- 
sions. Such films have been included in 
the bibliography under a definitive heading, 
Films for Patriotic Occasions. 

Within this definition of scope—lomm 
sound films presenting democratic con- 
cepts—the following criteria were applied 
in the evaluation of specific films: (1) Rele- 
vance to subject, (2) accuracy and authen- 
ticity, (3) objectivity and impartiality, (4) 


clarity and comprehensibility, (5) interest 
and audience appeal, (6) quality, (7) avail- 
ability and accessibility. 


Present Status and Next Steps 
To date (November 10. 1949) 198 differ- 


ent films have been screened and evaluated 
according to the criteria named above. Of 
these 198 films. 89 have been accepted for 
inclusion in the bibliography: 109 have 
been rejected. The 89 films, all of them 
recommended by the Office of Education 
and the Advisory Committee for the teach- 


Key to Sources of Democracy Films Listed 


Academy Films, 844 Seward 
Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Anti-Defamation League of 
Bnai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 

American Film Services, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

American Library Association, 
90 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Tl. 

Films, Ine., 35 
West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Brandon Films, Inec., 1700 
Broadway, New York 19, 
Nave 

Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. 

Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing. Chicago 1, Ill. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, III. 

Fl Films, Inc., 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, 
Nass 

Film Program Services. Inc., 
1173 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 19, N. Y. 

Frith Films, Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

General Mills, Inc., 400 Second 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 

IFF International Film Founda- 

tion, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

KB Knowledge Builders, 625 

Madison Avenue, New York 

DEINE NE 


Association 


BIS 


Brandon 


Castle 


Coronet 


EBF 


EPS 


Frith 


Gen Mills 


Locke Locke Films, Inc., 120 West 
Lovell Street, Kalamazoo 8, 
Mich. 

MOT March of Time, Forum Edi- 


62 


tion, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

National Probation Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 
Forty-filth Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio 

Pictorial Films, Ine., 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
225Na Ye 

Post Pictures Corp., 115 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 
LOSING Yr 

Pennsylvania State College, 


NCCI 


NPA 


Nu-Art 


OSU 


Pict 


Audio-Visual Aids Library, 
State College, Pa. 
RKO Radio Pictures, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, 

Non lOMN ave 
ING Teachers 


Inc., 
New 


College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, 
Ne: 

Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., 25 West Forty-third 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Film 
Tenn. 

UN United Nations, Film Board, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 

U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury, Savings Bonds Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

University of Wisconsin, Bu- 


Services, Knoxville, 


USDA 


UST 


Pisce 


reau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison 6, Wis. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East Forty-first Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


ing of democracy, appear in this article. 

There are still a few films to be screened 
and reviewed. As soon as this is done, so 
that the bibliography will be as complete as 
possible, the Office of Education will pub- 
lish the bibliography, with film descriptions 
and utilization suggestions, and copies will 
be available at a nominal price from the 
Superintendent of Documents. We are 
hoping that the final bibliography will be 
available for your use by March 1, 1950, so 
that you may be guided by it in planning 
your use of films, not only during the re- 
mainder of this school year, but for the next 
school year. 

In the following listing only a minimum 
amount of information has been given. All 
of the films are 16mm sound. Whether 
they are black-and-white or color is indi- 
cated, as is the running time in minutes. 
The primary distributor is identified by code 
letters which are detailed in the accom- 
Most of the films may be 
borrowed or rented from your State or local 
film library. These libraries are listed, by 
States and cities, in A Directory of 897 
lomm Film Libraries available for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


panying box. 


1. OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE 


The United States and Its Traditions 


THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

GIVE ME LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—TO 1805 (b/w, 20 min., 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—1805-1860 (b/w, 20 min., 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—1860-1890 (b/w, 20 min.. 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—1890-1938 (b/w, 20 min., 
TFC) 

OUR MONROE DOCTRINE (b/w, 20 min., Post) 

SONS OF LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

UNITED STATES (b/w. 46 min., BIS) 

WAR CAME TO AMERICA (b/w, 60 min.. AFS) 

WILSON (color, 135 min., FI) 

WINNING OUR INDEPENDENCE 
min., TFC) 


(b/w, 37 


Law and Justice 


ENGLISH CRIMINAL JUSTICE (b/w, 22 min., 
BIS) 


The Declaration of Independence 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
19 min., TFC) 

OUR DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
(b/w, 20 min., Post) 


(color, 


The Constitution 


OUR CONSTITUTION (b/w, 20 min., Post.) 
OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT (b/w, 10 min., 
KB) 
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SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE (b/w, 21 min., 
TC) 


The Bill of Rights 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS (color, 17 min., TFC) 

OUR BILL OF RIGHTS (b/w, 20 min., Post) 

THE STORY TILAT COULDN'T BE PRINTED 
(b/w, 11 min., TFC) 


Abraham Lincoln 


LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE (color, 21 
min., TFC) 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(b/w, 35 min., Nu-Art) 

YOUNG MR. LINCOLN (b/w, 105 min., FI) 


Il. THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


“Melting Pot’’ 


AMERICANS ALL (b/w, 16 min., MOT) 
IMMIGRATION (b/w, 11 min., EBF) 
NEW AMERICANS (b/w, 17 min., RKO) 
ONE PEOPLE (color, 9 min., ADL) 


Racial and Religious Freedom 


BOUNDARY LINES (color, 11 min., IFF) 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN (color, 11 
Brandon) 
THE COLOR OF A MAN (color, 20 min., [FF) 
DON'T BE A SUCKER (b/w. 24 min., Castle) 
THE HOUSET LIVE IN (b/w, 10 min., YAF) 
WHOEVER YOU ARE (b/w, 20 min., FPS) 
THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN (b/w, 10 
min., NCCJ) 


min., 


Respect for the Individual 


BOY IN COURT (b/w, 12 min., NPA) 

DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? (b/w, 
15 min., BIS) 

ENGLISH CRIMINAL JUSTICE (b/w, 15 min., 
BIS) 

JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE 
Castle) 

NEW PRISONS—NEW MEN (b/w, 20 min., 
Pict) 

PROBLEM CHILDREN (b/w, 21 min., OSU) 


(b/w, 38 min., 


Free Public Education 

BETTER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL WISCONSIN 
(color. 29 min., Wisc ) 

FREEDOM TO LEARN ()/w. 17 min., Castle) 

SCHOOL (b/w, 22 min.. Castle) 

SCIIOOL HOUSE IN THE RED (coler, 41 min.. 
EBF) 

THE WILSON DAM SCHOOL (b/w, 20 min., 
TVA) 


Freedom of Speech, Press, Assembly 

DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? (b/w, 
15 min., BIS) 

THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

THE STORY THAT COULDN’T BE PRINTED 
(by sseelll mines bE GC) 


Democracy Versus Totalitarianism 


DEMOCRACY (b/w, 11 min., EBF) 
DESPOTISM (b/w, 10 min., EBF) 
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lil. DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


In the Family 


BILL GARMAN, 12 YEAR OLD BUSINESSMAN 
(color, 11 min., Frith) 

FAMILY TEAMWORK (color, 18 min., Frith) 

PATTY GARMAN, LITTLE TIELPER (color, 11 
min., Frith) 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY (b/w, 8 miin., Assn) 


In School 


DISCUSSION IN DEMOCRACY (b/w, 10 min.. 
Coronet) 

LEARNING DEMOCRACY TITROUGH SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
Locke) 

LEARNING THROUGIL COOPERATIVE PLAN- 
NING (b/w, 18 min., TC) 

WE PLAN TOGETHER (b/w, 22 min., TC) 

THE WILSON DAM SCHOOL (b/w, 20 min., 
TVA) 


(color, 20 min., 


In the Community 


ARE YOU A GOOD CITIZEN? (b/w, 10 min., 
Coronet ) 

BOB MARSHALL COMES HOME (b/w, 22 min., 
USDA) 

BOOKS AND PEOPLE (color, 15 min.. ALA) 

BOY IN COURT (b/w, 12 min., NPA) 

LEADERS FOR LEISURE (color. 21 min., Assn) 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTIL (b/w, 22 min., Assn) 

PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. (color, 23 min., Assn) 

PROUD CITY (b/w, 26 min., BIS) 

SCHOOL I[OUSE [IN TITE RED (color, 41 min., 
EBF) 

TITE SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT (color, 
2? min.. Gen Mills) 

TILE WAY WE LIVE (b/w, 64 min., BIS) 

WHOEVER YOU ARE (b/w, 20 min., FPS) 


In Government 


GENERAL ELECTION (b/w. 20 min.. BIS) 

WOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
(b/w, 10 min., Coronet) 

JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE (b/w. 38 min., 
Castle) 

MEET YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (b/w, 
15 min., YAF) 

PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ACTION (b/w, 22 min., PSC) 

STATE LEGISLATURE (color, 20 min., Acad) 

WISCONSIN MAKES ITS LAWS (color. 29 min.. 
Wisc ) 

YOU TITE PEOPLE (b/w, 20 min., TFC) 


In the World 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
YEAR, 1947-1948 (b/w, 10 min., UN) 

PATTERN FOR PEACE—THE CHARTER OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (b/w, 16 min., BIS) 

THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER (b/w, 18 min., UN) 

WE THE PEOPLES (b/w, [0 min., YAF) 

THE WORLD IS RICH (b/w, 43 min., BIS) 


IV. FILMS FOR PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL (color, 20 min., 
TFC) 

THE BILL OF RIGIITS (color, 17 min., TFC) 

THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

GIVE ME LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

HYMN OF THE NATIONS (b/w, 29 min., Castle) 

INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE (b/w, 10 min., 
TFC) 

LINCOLN 1N THE WITTE MOUSE (color, 21 
min., TFC) 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY (color, 2 
min., TFC) 

THE NATION'S CAPITAL (b/w, 15 min., MOT) 

TIE PERFECT TRIBUTE (b/w, 20 min., TFC) 

THE POWER BEII[ND TIIE NATION (color, 17 
min., UST) 

SING A SONG OF FRIENDSIUP 
(color, 10 min., each, ADL) 
THE SONG OF A NATION (color, 19 min., TFC) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (b/w, 9 min., TFC) 
WHITE HOUSE (b/w. 19 min., RKO) 
TUE WIHTE HOUSE (b/w, 14 min., MOT) 


= 


Parts 1 and 2 


OFF THE ROSTRUM— 
OFF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 55) 


ther study may show the causes of some 
of the kinds of accidents which are most 
common. Material designed to prevent 
these common accidents may then be in- 
troduced into the courses for school bus 
drives 2c-, 

—E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pu- 
pil Transportation, and Andrew H. Gibbs, 
Research Assistant, Division of School Ad- 
ministration, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in “Records and Reports 
for Pupil Transportation,” Special Sevies No. 
2, price 20 cents. 


x kK 


* “What does a lunch program contribute to 
carrying out the essential functions of the 
Or, “Why has the 


program been accepted in more and more 


school?” one may ask. 


Cee 
communities ? 


—William H. Morris, Information and Pub- 
lications Service, Office of Edueation, Fed- 
eral Security Ageney, in “Why Sehool Lunch 
Programs,” The Education Digest, December 
1949 issue. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


“Freedom With Opportunity” will be 
the theme of the 25th Annnal Celebra- 
tion of Negro Llistory Week to be ob- 
1950. For 


served February 12-19, 
information and material, write to The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1539 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Constructing Classroom Examinations: 
A Guide for Teachers. By Ellis Weitzman 
and Walter J. McNamara. Chicago, Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1949. 153 p. 
$3. 

The Cost-Quality Relationship on the 
Growing Edge: A Study of Returns for 
Money Spent in High Expenditure School 
Systems. By Lorne Hedley Woollatt. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 80 p. 
(Metropolitan School Study Council, Re- 
search Studies, Number 4.) $1.75. 

Early School Leavers: A Major Educa- 
tional Problem. By Harold J. Dillon. 
New York, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 1949. 94 p. (National Child Labor 
Committee. Publication 401) $1.25. 

Education for Social Competence: Cur- 


riculum and Instruction in Secondary 


School Social Studies. (Part of the Report 
of the Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion). By I. James Quillen and Lavone A. 
Hanna. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1948. 572 p. $3. 

Federal Grants-in-Aid. Chicago, Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1949. 322 p. 
$3.50. 

Growing Points in Educational Research. 
Official Report of the American Educational 
Research Association. A Department of the 
National Education Association. Washing- 
ton, D. C.. American Educational Research 
Association, 1949. 340 p. $2. 

How to Make a Play School Work: A 
Manual for Teachers and Group Leaders. 
Written by Members of the Play Schools 
Staff. New York, Play Schools Associa- 
tion, Inc. (119 West 57th St.), 1949. 36 p. 
40 cents. 


Living Democracy at the Barbour Inter- 
mediate School. By Dora E. Bowlby, Ber- 
nice M. Schreader, and Ifie Wyatt. Detroit, 
‘The Barbour Intermediate School, 1949, 
23 p._ Iilus. 

Manners Made Easy. By Mary Beery. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. 327 p. Illus. $2.40. 

100 Plays for Children: An Anthology of 
Non-Royalty One-Act Plays. Edited by A. 
S. Burack. Boston. Plays, Inc., 1949. 
886 p. $4.75. 

Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Future. 
By Geraldine Saltzberg. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. 189 p. $2.25. 

Your Child’s Speech and How To Im- 
prove It. By Amy Bishop Chapin and 
Ruth Lundin. (Accompanied by a Picture- 
Word Test.) Cleveland, The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1949. 30 p. 
75 cents. 


—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


The theses in this list are selected from 
many on file in the Federal Security Agency 
Library and are available by interlibrary 
loan upon request. 


Aspects of School Functioning Related to 
Pupil Adjustment. By Francis J. Daly. 
Doctor’s, 1947. Harvard University. 577 


p. ms. 


Discusses the general aspects of school function- 
ing related to pupil adjustment including the re- 
lation of the personality and attitudes of the 
teacher to pupil adjustment, failure, and retarda- 
tion; and adjustment through special services. 


Construction of Supplementary Materials 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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for Use With the Curriculum Foundation 
Series, Grade Two, To Promote Indepen- 
dence in Reading. By Esther H. Faircloth. 
Master’s, 1949. Boston University. 204 
p- ms. 

Attempts to promote independence in reading 
by constructing workbook materials to be used with 
Friends and Neighbors and More Friends and 
Neighbors. 

Intermediary School Officers in Large 
Cities. By Thaddeus J. Lubera. Doctor’s, 
1947. University of Chicago. 185 p. 


Describes the development of the intermediary 
administrator, who functions between the superin- 


tendent and the principal in most school systems 
in cities of 100,000 population and over. Discusses 
duties. responsibilities, and unique professional 
services which he performs. 


The Pre-service Preparation of Elemen- 
tary Teachers at New York University. By 
Clara S. Platt. Doctor’s, 1946. New York 
University. 156 p. ms, 

Evaluates the curriculum designed to educate 
prospective elementary teachers for teaching in the 
public and private schools in New York and neigh- 
boring States. 


A Study of the Content and Organization 
of the American History Course in the Sen- 
tor High Schools of Medium Sized Com- 
munities in Metropolitan Boston. By Max 
Weitzman. Master’s, 1949. Boston Uni- 
78 p. ms. 


versity. 


Reveals a trend to establish a link between the 
classroom and the problems of the socio-economic 
world; and that isolated bits of information and 
unrelated skills are merging into courses built to 
provide a broad basic understanding of modern 


life. 


A Study of the Extra Cost of Free Edu- 
cation. By Floyd E. Tyree. Master’s 
1947. Indiana State Teachers College. 49 
p. ms. 

Studies the amount of money spent for cloth- 
ing, food, school supplies, school entertainment, 
musical instruments, music lessons, and special 


rentals and breakage charges by pupils in a con- 
solidated schoo] in Francisco, Ind. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


from Your Government 


Department of Agriculture 


Motion Pictures of the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, 1949, (Mise. Pub. 
No. 673.) 15 cents. 


Trees: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1949. $2. 


Department of the Army 


Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, July 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1945. $l. 


Atlas of the World Battle Fronts. (Supple- 


ment to Biennial Report.) $1.25. 
Maintenance and Care of Hand Tools. 
1945 (released 1949), 30 cents. 


Department of the Interior 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and Hyde Park. 
1949. 15 cents. 


Federal Security Agency 
The Child. 


dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration. $1 


Monthly publication of the Chil- 


a year. 


Child Welfare at the Crossroads. Chil- 
dren's Bureau. Social Security Administration. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 327, 1949.) 
10 cents. 


Essentials of Adoption Law and Proce- 


dure. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 331. 
1949.) 25 cents. 


Further Progress in Reducing Maternal 
and Infant Mortality: Record of 1945 and 
1916. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration. (Children’s Statistical 
No. 4, 1949.) 


Bureau Series 


15 cents. 


The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration. 


Opportunities for the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing Through Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Opportunities for the Tuberculous 
Through Vocational Rehabilitation. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Free publications Hsved on this page should be ordered directly from the ageuey 


issuing them. 


Publications to be purchased should be erdered from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, U. S. Governmen? Printing Office, Washingion 25, D. C. 


Planning for Health Services: A Guide for 
States and Communities. Public ealth 
Service. (Public Tlealth Bulletin No. 304, 1949.) 
20 vents. 

Trends and Developments in Public Child 
Welfare Services. Children’s Bureau. Social 
Security Administration. (Child Welfare Reports 
No. 4. May 1949.) 

Vocational Rehabilitation for Civilians. 
Ofice of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


Bulletins, 1949 


No. 1. Education in Bolivia. 25 cents. 
No. 2. State Legislation for Education of Exceptional 


Children. 20 cents. 


No. $ 100 Evening Schools. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Science Teaching in Rural and Small-Town 
Schools. 20 cents. 

No. 6. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1948. 30 


cents. 
No. 7. Teaching of United States History in Public 
High Schools. 
No. 8. Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Year Ended June 30, 1948. 
No. 9. Petersburg Builds ao Health Program. 20 
cents. 
No. 10. Directory of 897 16mm Film Libraries. 15 


cents. 


15 cents. 


15 cents. 


No. Il. Organization and Supervision of Elementary 
Education in 100 Selected Cities. 
No. 12. The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum. 15 


25° cents. 


cents. 
No. 1}. Selected Bibliography on School Finance, 
1933 to 1948. 20 cents. 


Biennial Survey, 1944—46 


Chapter J. Statistical Summary of Education, 1945— 
46. 15 cents. 

Chapter Ik. Statistics of State School Systems, 1945— 
46. 25 cents. 

Chapter TH. Statistics of City School Systems, 1945— 
46. 20 cents. 

Chapter \. Statistics of Public High Schools, 1945— 
46. 25 cents. 


Special Series 


No. 1. College Building Needs. 25 cents. 


No. 2. Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation. 
20 cents. 
Mise. No. 10, 1919. The Structure of State Depart- 


ments of Education. 140 cents. 


Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 1. 


Administration of Vocational Education. 
Bulletin No. 238, Business Education Series No. 17. 


General Series No. 1, Rev. 1948. 


30 vent-. 


Evaluating and Reporting of Student Progress in 
Business Education. 10) cents. 
Bulletin No. 
Series No. 25. 
tion. 20 cents. 
Bulletin No. 240, Agricultural Series No. 58. An 


Evaluation of Local Programs of Vocational Educa- 


239, Home Economics Education 


Frontiers in Homemaking Educa- 


tion in Agriculture. 20 cents. 
Sulletin No. 241, Business Education Series No. 18. 
Business Experiences for Business Teachers: Plans 


and Procedures. 5 cents. 


Leaflets and Pamphlets 


Pamphlet 107. Adult Education Activities of the 
Public Schools: Report of a Survey, 1947-48. 15 
cents. 

Pamphlet 108. 
15 cents. 

Leaflet 80. Education of Crippled Children in the 
United States. 10 cents. 


Preparing Your Child for School. 


Processed Materials 
(Free—Limited Supply) 


Adult Edueation 


Division of Second- 


Know Your Population Groups. 
Ideas No. 6, October 1949, 
ary Edueation. 

A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations, 2d edition, revised October 1919. 
Division of International Educational Relations. 

Statistics of Public School Libraries, 1947~48: Ad- 
vance Data for Cities With Populations of 100,- 
000 or More (19401). Cireular No. 259. 


to Libraries, Division of Auxiliary Services. 


Service 


Summer Session Enrollment in Higher Educational 

Institutions, 1948 and 1949. 
Statistical 
Central Services. 


Circular No. 261. 


Research and Service, Division of 


ACH YEAR presents new problems and_ re- 
F cords new progress in American education. 
SCHOOL LIFE, in 1950, as in years past, will 
continue to report the major developments in 
edneation, with partienlar emphasis npon national 
trends, Federal Government activities relating to 
education, research findings by Office of Ednea- 


tion specialists, significant statistics in education, 
and up-to-the-minute Government publications 
nseful to school administrators and teachers. The 
accompanying SCHOOL LIFE ‘high-light listing 
for 1949 may be suggestive to you of the kinds of 
articles you may expect to find in SCHOOL LIFE 
during the year 1950. 


JANUARY 1949— President Truman on Edu- 
Role in Mental Heakh 
Defense . Transportation of Pupils . Ways to 


cation. Teacher's 
Teach Peace . 14 Questions on Elementary 
New Bosks 


School Organization . 


APRIL 1949—Education is Our First Line of 


Defense . Counseling About Occupations . 
Trends in Health Education . U. S. Govern- 
ment Motion Pictures . Educational Facil- 


ities for Children in Hospitals 


Tey me)) RTE aR T 


| FEBRUARY 1949—Adequate School Hous- 

ing . Children Not 
Court Decisions Affecting Education . 
for 40,000 Librarians 


Security . Government Aids 


in School . Supreme 
Goals 
. If Teachers Have 


f 


MAY 1949—KEarl James McGrath—1lih Com- 
of Education . Sodium Fluoride 
Goes to School . Suggestions on Teaching 
Democracy . Enrichment of Pupil Experi- 
ences Through Industrial Arts 


missioner 


y 
4 


OCTOBER 1949—Now is The Time For Edu- 
cational Statesmanship . Help Wanted— 
Teachers . Educating Citizens on Education . 
The Race Between School Children and 
Schoolhouses . By Sight and Sound . Educa- 
tion for Conservation 


School hp 
“life 


MARCH 1949—New Commissioner of Edu- 
cation . Educating Our Young Adults . Dec- 
laration of Human Rights . National Educa- 


tional Problems . (Free supplement: Atomic 


Energy Here to Stay) 


Democratic is 


JUNE 1949—How Your 
School? Size of Our High Schools . What 
One Teachers’ Association Did . Year's Focus 
on American Education . Chain Reaction in 


Education . Selected Publications 


| NOVEMBER 
“Road Blocks” to Life Adjustment Educa- 


1949—The Key Problem . 


tion . Mouse Traps for Chain Reaction . 
Better Schools Make Better Communities . 
Improving Educational Leadership . Major 
Needs in Elementary Education 


School Life service—One Year—One Dollar 


Saperintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. €. 


DECEMBER 1949—President’s Picture (Spe- 
cial Insert) . IkHteracy in the Americas . 
Trading Posts for Teachers . Number Por- 
traits of Typical High Schools . Free Text- 
book Trends Across the Nation . U. S. His- 
tory [s Taught in Our High Schools 
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School Life Spotlight 


“When the school leadership has worked so 
closely with the people of the school com- 
niunity that they feel it is they. themselves, 
who have discovered the local needs. then 
will come the action to change those things 
which need attention . . .”________ p. 66 


x kK * 


“. . . There is no reason why teachers, who 


are as able and devoted to their work as the 
members of other professions. should live 
from hand to mouth while others enjoy 
financial SecUrIIf: « 24 2os--—-—-2= joe (4 


ee 


teading aud writing are considered 
not as ends in themselves. but rather as 
means toward more effective and abundant 
Nite ae ee ee ees p. 74 


“. .. The end result of all this activity 
should be better counseling services for all 
boys and girls. men and women, in our 
ARO ts oe re ee ip. to 


x kK 


oe 


. .. No administrator should feel that he 
must be the initiator of all new ideas or 


improvements in his school . . .”___ p. 78 
KTVK & 
“, . . We must not do less!”______ pois 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 


chools 


People 


That Serve the 


by Rae Lee Morris, Principal, Andrew Jackson Elementary School, Pasadena, California 


N ATTACHMENT to the local community has long 
been a distinguished characteristic of many civiliza- 
Jack Benny with his many remarks about his 


tions. 


native Waukegan strikes an answering chord in the hearts 
We all recognize it. 


of all transplanted Californians. 

Perhaps there has never been such unity 
in communities centering about elemen- 
tary schools as during the periods of War 
Book rationings. 1f a school which put 
out over 15,000 War Book Fours could 
have kept that small army of citizens com- 
ing to and through its doors in peace time, 
becoming thereby a great community cen- 
ter, who can say what great awakening of 
interest in matters educational might not 
have resulted? And what a good feeling 
we who issued the rationing books had in 
knowing that we were really “serving the 
people”! 

The 1947 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment says, “A modern community is more 
than the sum total of the families that live 
in it. It is the sum total of all the in- 
fluences of the community—the family, the 
church, the school, the picture show, the 
industrial plant, the saloon, the smoke, the 
noise. The school is an agency supported 
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This article by Rae Lee Morris was writ- 


ten to show ways of inrplementing what 


the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration has 
set forth as eharacteristies of the com- 
munity school. (See “Sixteen Charae- 
teristics of the Community School” in 
SCHOOL LIFE, November 1948.) The 
writer was a gradnate student at Clare- 
mont) Graduate Selrool, Claremont, 
Calif., amd wrote the “implementa- 
tion”? article as a term paper. Iler 
class was under the direction of Hollis 
P. Allen, direetor of the Graduate 
School of Edueation at Claremout Col- 
lege, who prepared the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force Report on Educea- 
tion in the Federal Government. (See 
also article, “Emerging Programs for 
Improving Edueational Leadership in 
Amertean Ednueation,” by Dr. John 
Lund, Specialist in the Edneation of 
School Administrators, in| SCHOOL 
LIFE, November 1949.) 


in which he lives.” 
Sometimes this impact carries a tragic face! 


by society for the improvement of the life of its members. 
The individual cannot escape the impact of the community 


Mary 


begged the school clerk not to put on her records that she was 


living in a substandard housing project! 
Why does a community permit a grocery 
store to become the popular hang-out for a 
group of teen-agers? And why are we who 
work in the field of education so fearful of 
feeling “righteous indignation” at some of 
the things that are dead wrong in the very 
communities in which we work? Can it be 
that we do remember that “faith without 
works” has no value and that upon our ad- 
mission of something wrong. we'd need to 
“stir our boots” and do something construc- 
tive about it? 

What fun we had a long time ago in 
Ohio testing the seed corn for germination! 
There was seed corn to the right, to the left, 
before. and behind—but we were actually 
contributing to the welfare of the com- 
munity farmers and we felt a warmth in- 
side that came from knowing we belonged 
to the adult community and were making 
a worth-while contribution to the neighbor- 
hood directly through the school. 


cr] 
wt 


Soon our school is to be visited by those 
who think they will follow the career of 
teaching; young people take the places of 
or work beside civic leaders 1 day a year; 
women’s clubs invite young women to their 
meetings—yet I submit in all kindness but 
with considerable warmth that these are 
all too faint stirrings of the desire to have 
youth share in community enterprises! 

Because the elementary school is right 
where the people are, there is no institution 
so admirably fitted to lead in the establish- 
ment of a better community. And we have 
taken a few faltering steps in this direc- 
tion!’ We are beginning to give parents a 
wee chance to participate in the school pro- 
gram. Having learned that children are 
more susceptible to respiratory infections 
during their sixes-and-sevens, mothers have 
been invited to come into the classrooms to 
spend the lunch hour with children who 
brought a lunch from home, thus avoiding 
the chance of chilling while eating out-of- 
doors. We do have school trips which cut 
across the daily schedule. Only last month 
it was my pleasure to go with a second-grade 
class which had been studying about City 
Helpers on a tour through the Pasadena 
City Post Office, and with three fourth- 
erade classes learning about California to 
the San Gabriel Mission. We do urge par- 
ents of small children to celebrate birth- 
days at school the last half-hour of the 
But the tradition of the three 
R’s remains profound and one cannot help 


school day. 


but know that in more than one home there 
is a strong feeling that “what was good 
enough for me” should be the order of the 
present day. 

An outstanding example of community 
work has been going on in one of the ele- 
mentary schools in our city for the past 
2 or 3 years. Situated in the eastern end 
of the city. it has had a phenomenal growth 
and now numbers over 1,000 in enrollment. 
There was great necd for a community cen- 
ter in this district of many trailer houses, 
and through the leadership of the school, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the local 
press, the principal’s affiliations with serv- 
ice clubs, there has been erected an $85,000 
Character Education Center at a total cost 
of only $20,000 because of the great amount 
of labor contributed by parents and mem- 
bers of the community. 

A survey has been proposed to find out 
what has happened to the children who have 
gone through the city schools. It is in- 
tended to be a two-way survey—to find out 
what these one-time students are working 


66 


“IT LOVE YOUNGSTERS, teachers, all 
my fellow workers, and parents, and 
I wouldn’t change my job for any 
other,” writes the author of this article, 
Rae Lee Morris. A native Ohioan, she 
had teaching and administrative ex- 
perience in Ohio, Nebraska, and Mas- 
sachusetts before she established resi- 
dence in California 23 years ago. She 
“attended schools hither and yon”— 
Kent State Normal (Qhio), Maryville 
College (Tennessee), Wooster College 
(Ohio), and holds a B. S. in Education, 


magna cum laude, from the University 


of Southern California, 1932, and 
M. A. in Speech, 1934, from the same 
university. 


at for a living and to find out from them 
how they think their educational opportuni- 
ties could have been improved. What a 
wonderful opportunity this will give teach- 
ers—a legitimate reason for visiting in the 
homes of the community! But suppose one 
finds harsh or bitter or even unjust criti- 
cism. Will the visitors be able to maintain 
equanimity in the face of this? Unless they 
can, the survey would be a hindrance to 
public relations regardless of the values in 
the garnered facts. How wonderful it would 
be if all could respond to unkindness as 
did the gracious lady from Maine who al- 
ways replied to any hint of unpleasantness 
about a person, “Well, of course, that’s not 
just the way I see them!” May we who 
visit as teachers be sure to “see” individuals 
in the right way! 

First. the school plant, itself, needs 
to be planned for a dual purpose if it 
It must be 
adequate for the work and play life of the 
children with whom it will be associated 
for most of the hours of the day, and it 
must provide for easy and accessible use by 
the members of the community. Unless it 
is so planned, the head of the individual 
school becomes somewhat of a tyrant in 
striving to see that the educational program 


is to serve the community. 


At the AASA 


AT THE Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators February 25—March 2, 
visit the Office of Education exhibit, 


Space E-39 and E—41, Atlantic City 


Auditorium. The latest Office of Edu- 
cation publications will be on display 
and the major theme of the exhibit will 
be “Atomic Energy Education.” 


of the school is not disrupted. In schools 
where the kindergarten room is the only 
place large enough for group meetings, there 
is grave danger that the kindergarten activi- 
ties will be curtailed (it’s nothing short of 
tragic when the best boat Tom ever made 
of blocks has to be torn down before he’s 
had a chance to give his pals a ride in it 
because there’s to be a meeting) unless care- 
ful weighing of values is constantly going on. 

Each and every elementary school needs 
a small auditorium equipped with curtains 
and stage, a cafeteria, a clinic, and a gen- 
cral-purpose room where committees might 
meet, character groups assemble, and music 
classes gather. At night, how admirable 
such a room would be for arts and crafts 
classes, for forum discussions, or for plan- 
ning groups of the community. With these 
facilities the school could function as a rec- 
reational and civic center for such activities 
as would be enjoyable and profitable for all 
the people. Are the school grounds of your 
elementary building open to the families on 
Saturday or Sunday? Do you have places 
attractive enough where families might 
come for picnic suppers and use playground 
apparatus? Does it have quiet spots re- 
served for mothers with their babes and 
small fry, with specialized areas for young 
children up to 8 or 9 years of age, and still 
other areas for those in early teens? Surely 
we need protection for school boards in the 
use of school facilities, but what a glorious 
moment it would be if with a pair of 
gigantic shears labeled on one handle 
Freedom and on the other Common Sense 
we might make a mighty slash across 
the sticky bands of Red Tape which has 
placed so many restrictions on the easy use 
of public school property. 

Some forward-looking communities are 
having a new adventure with outdoor camp- 
ing on school grounds. Agricultural proj- 
ects in crops and animal husbandry are in 
operation throughout the year in many 
schools. One city school at the present 
time is raising kids on the school grounds 
so that they may be sent when grown with 
a shipload of goats to Japan through the 
Heifers for Relief Program. 

When the school leadership has worked 
so closely with the people of the school com- 
munity that they feel it is they, themselves, 
who have discovered the local needs, then 
will come the action to change those things 
which need attention. Following action, a 
very important part of learning must be car- 
ried forward by educational leadership—the 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Stage setting for ‘‘Our Town,"’ see text, page 78. 


Pholograph by Vandamm Studio, New York City. 


The School Theater Can Serve International Understanding 


HE OBSERVANCE of an International 

Theater Month in March 1950 was de- 
cided upon at the Theater Group Meet- 
ing of the Second National Conference on 
UNESCO held in Cleveland last spring. 
The plan envisages theater groups through- 
out the country producing during March 
1950 a play, pageant, skit, dance, or music 
program on the general theme of world 
peace through international understanding 
or portraying the life and customs of an- 
other nation. 

In its long history, the theater has time 
and again been a motivating force in shap- 
ing the minds of men and arousing them to 
action. This is one of its fundamental pre- 
rogatives. This project will focus through 
the concerted effort of theaters all over 
of the American 
people on the fact that man can live with 
This is a big 


America the attention 


man, and nation with nation. 
work of social education, but what better 
and more provocative medium than the 
theater? 

To achieve the greatest effect from such a 
project the impetus must come from within 
each producing unit, and the details worked 
out individually depending on the particular 
locality and audience of the theater group. 
There are. however, some inherent general- 
ities which can be adapted to the individual 
case. 

Primarily, International Theater Month 
offers an opportunity for the school theater 
to reinforce its position as a means of social 
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by Donald Marye, Portland Civic Theater 


educaiion. It provides an occasion to 
prove again that Theater is a reflection of 
the art of living, a great “schoo] of life.” 
The situation is an ideal one for enlisting 
the activities of the entire school, using the 
talents and faculties of the various depart- 
ments—in itself a small demonstration of 
what can be accomplished on a universal 
scale by a world imbued with the ideals of 
harmonious cooperation. Arguments usu- 
ally advanced against such school undertak- 
ings—general apathy, ranging from passive 
disinterest to active disapproval; depart- 
mental jealousies; lack of time; overwork; 


inadequate conditions—are very similar to 


arguments used against world cooperation. 
Similarly, parallel arguments can be used in 
refutation: Granted the premise that a spirit 
of international trust and cooperation go far 


SCHOOL LIFE presents this article in 
cooperation with the UNESCO Rela- 
tions staff, Department of State, in an 
endeavor to. stimulate international 
understanding through the school, col- 
lege, and community theater. Mr. 
Donald Marye, the anthor, received a 
B. A. in drama from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He has been directing 
eommunity theaters sinee 1927. In 


Portland, Oreg., Mr. Marye heads the 
Civie Theater School and gives courses 
on theater for the Portland Extension 
Center of the Oregon State System of 


Higher Education. He organized the 
Junior Civic Theater and is now inter- 
ested in establishing a theater for chil- 
dren. At present he is in New York 
City on leave of absenee from the Port- 
land Civie Theater. 


towards healing the ills of the world; 
granted that knowledge dissipates fear; 
granted that no man or nation lives alone— 
so any project that serves as a practical 
demonstration of these patent truths in con- 
tent and in execution merits and indeed com- 
mands whole-hearted. unprejudiced, and en- 
thusiastic support. Ideal, yes; visionary, 
no. The art departments, science and his- 
tory, physical education and domestic sci- 
ence, literature and language departments, 
all can be integrated either actively or as 
background for a thoroughly unified pres- 
entation m= observance of International 
Theater Month. 

The choice of vehicle is of paramount 
importance. A play, pageant, or assembly 
which will bring to the audience and, in the 
case of the schools particularly. the actor, a 
wider background of the soctal, economic, 
philosophic, and psychological attributes of 
a foreign land; a play which concerns itself 
with the true meaning of the brotherhood 
of man and freedom from the fears which 
haunt the world; a play which treats of the 
universal rights of men to dignity. respect, 
and happiness through mutual coopcra- 
tion—these will be appropriate for observ- 
ing International Theater Month. Because 
of royalty limitations such obviously suit- 
able plays as Abe Lincoln in Illinois, In 
Time To Come. Thunder Rock. Skin of Our 
Teeth, or E-me, are unavailable to many 
schools with limited or no budget resources. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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In-Service Training Program for Teachers 
From the Other American Republics 


by Thomas E. Cotner,eSpecialist, Exchange of Students, Teachers, and Professors 


N 1944. the Office of Education, Federal 
| Security Agency, established an in- 
service training program for teachers from 
the other American Republics. This pro- 
gram has been carried on in cooperation 
with the Department of State and under a 
project of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. It 
is one of a number of in-service training 
projects in special fields sponsored by 24. 
Government agencies which are members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee. Since 
this program of practical training and ob- 
servation for teachers was initiated by the 
Office of Education. 29 teachers have come 
to the United States from 14 different Latin- 
American nations. They have come for 
periods of 6 months or longer for special- 
ized training in such critical fields as rural 
education, vocational guidance, agricultural 
education. nursery-kindergarten education, 
industrial and manual arts, home econom- 
ics. the organization and administration of 
elementary and secondary schools, the edu- 
cation of the blind, the teaching of English 
as a second language. and others. An at- 
tempt will be made in this article to indicate 
the nature of this fellowship program for 
teachers and, in a measure, to evaluate the 
results of the program and the contribu- 
tions made by these teachers upon returning 


to their own countries. 


The Program 
These fellowships are of an intern-train- 
with 
specialists in the fields represented. visita- 


ing type, involving consultation 
tion and observation of selected schools, 
school systems. and special projects, and 
occasionally, actual enrollment in univer- 
sity classes. The fellowship period is nor- 
mally spent in the following manner: 

When the teacher arrives in Washington, 
D. C., he is given a period of 2 to 4 weeks 
for general orientation. This consists of 
varying periods of enrollment at the Wash- 
ington Orientation Center in Wilson Teach- 
ers College, depending upon need. to 


strengthen his English language ability and 
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THIS PROGRESS REPORT on the In-Serv- 


ice Training Program for Teachers from the 


Other American Republics should be of 
particular interest to the many admministra- 
tors and teachers in the United States who 
have cooperated with the Office of Educa- 
tion in this and other programs of teacher 
exchange. During 1949-50 this In-Service 
Training Program for teachers will be ex- 
tended on a world-wide basis. Those who 
would be interested in having teachers from 
other lands visit in their schools and com- 
munities are invited to wite to the Division 
of International Educational Relations, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


to acquaint him in a general way with the 
cultural life and social customs of this coun- 
try. The trainee also is given orientation by 
members of the Office staff in the general 
organizational pattern of education in the 
United States. Through consultations with 
one supervising specialist in his field and 
with others in supporting fields, he is in- 
formed of the background of his problem 
in the United States, and through combined 
suggestions. after the needs and interests of 
the teacher have been fully ascertained, a 
program is planned for him. Lectures, con- 
ferences, exhibits, and suitable reading ma- 
terials are arranged for him. Appointments 
with personnel in related fields in other gov- 
ernmental and private agencies are made 
for the teacher. 

The orientation period is followed by ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 months of practical in- 
ternship which is usually divided into two 
periods. These assignments involving 
observation, visitation, and consultation are 
made to different localities or sections of 
the United States in order that the teachers 
may receive a broad educational experience 
and that they may bring to a larger number 
of teachers in this country a more intimate 
knowledge of the educational organization 
and problems of the other American repub- 
lics. Areas where conditions are most com- 
parable to those in the teacher’s own coun- 
try are stressed in planning itineraries. 


Trainees visit elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, State De- 
partments of Education, educational broad- 
casting stations. and various special projects 
depending upon fields of interest. 

At the conclusion of the fellowship, 
teacher interns return to Washington for a 
2-week summing-up period where experi- 
ences are discussed with advisers and con- 
clusions reached on what might be done in 
the particular field of the trainee when he 
or she goes home. The trainee then pre- 
pares a comprehensive final report, outlin- 
ing the results of his observations, comment- 
ing on points of particular importance, and 
concluding usually with specific suggestions 
for improvement or a program to be put 
into effect in his field in his home country. 


Qualifications of Applicants 


Applicants are carefully selected for 
these grants and must be: 

A bona fide citizen of one of the American 
Republics other than the United States and 
a citizen of the country from which he is 
applying; 

In possession of a certificate of medical 
examination issued by a licensed physician 
within 60 days of the date of application. 
describing the applicant’s physical condi- 
tion and stating that he is free from any 
communicable disease or disability that 
would interfere with the proper pursuit of 
study and internship or the performance of 
any activity incident to a fellowship. 


Able to speak, read, write, and under- 
stand the English language; 


Of good moral character and must possess 
intellectual ability and suitable personal 
qualities ; 


Qualified in accordance with the require- 
ments of the country of which he is a citizen 
to teach, with at least 3 continuous years of 
successful full-time teaching experience; 

An employee, in a professional position, 
of an educational agency that includes or 
makes provision for the special branch of 


There 


education in its responsibilities. 
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must also be a guarantee that an employee 
will be reemployed and financial provision 
for the applicant’s dependents. if any, must 
be made by the nominating government or 
employing agency while the trainee is in the 
United States. 


Financial Provisions 


Teachers selected for these 6 month fel- 
lowships may receive one of three types of 
grants. A type “A” 
teacher with round-trip transportation to 
the United States, limited travel within the 


grant provides the 


United States, and an adequate monthly 
maintenance allowance, the eost of which 
is borne by the United States Government. 
Type “B” grants are made solely from funds 
provided by one of the other American Re- 
publics to give their teaching personnel ad- 
vanced training in this country. Under a 
type -C” 
financial assistance from both his home govy- 
ernment and the United States Government. 
Not only the Office of Education but all 
governmental offices and ageneies which 


grant. the teacher will receive 


are members of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion with the other American Republics have 
training programs operating under these 
three categories. 


Typical Program of Study 


A typical program was that arranged for 
Mrs. Ro- 


lando is a nursery-kindergarten teacher and 


Mrs. Mariana Rolando of Cuba. 


Mrs. 


Mariana Rolando, 


trainee from Cuba during 


editor of the official publication of the Kind- 
ergarten Teachers Association in her coun- 
try. When she arrived in Washington, 
D. C., she received orientation before be- 
ginning her formal program of work. The 
Speeialist in Nursery-Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, Division of Elementary Education of 
the Office, in consultation with other mem- 
bers of the staff. was primarily responsible 
for planning her program and itinerary. 
After preliminary conferences to determine 
particular needs and interests. it was de- 
cided to send Mrs. Rolando first to the Vas- 
sar Summer Institute. 

At Vassar. she enrolled in courses in 
Child Development, Nursery School Educa- 
tion, and Parent Education. She also at- 
tended special lectures on the education of 
the hard of hearing. problem children. sex 
She 


perticularly enjoyed the work in family re- 


education, and juvenile delinquency. 


lationships and reported an attendance of 
150 parents and an equal number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 12. 
Following her work at the Vassar Sum- 
mer Institute. she attended interim courses 
at Teachers College. Columbia University, 
from August 12 to September 3. During 
this period. instruction was obtained in cur- 
She found the 
courses given of much assistance and 


riculum development. 
interest. 

Mrs. Rolando then returned to Washing- 
ton. D. C.. for consultation with a view to 
analyzing experiences and conclusions and 
for the preparation of the first part of her 


1947-48, instructs 


Cuban student kindergarten teachers in American teacher-training methods 
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report. After 2 weeks in the Capital, she 
went to the National College of Education 
in Evanston, II]. 
privilege of auditing courses in Childhood 


There, she was given the 


Education, Parent Education, Literature 
for Young Children. Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood, Foods and Nutrition. 

In each of the three areas to which Mrs. 
Rolando was assigned. she visited nursery 
and elementary schools. As an example, 
in the Chicago area, she observed the work 
in the Avery Coonley School of Downers 
Grove, the Hubbard Woods School and the 
Crow Island School in Winnetka, Ruggen 
School in Glenview, the Cradle in Evanston, 
and Saint Vincents’ Orphanage, Mary Crane 
Nursery School, and Hull House in Chicago. 
In December. Mrs. Rolando returned to 
Washington for final conferences and for 
completion of the final report. Of course, 
she was furnished with many educational 
aids and materials to take with her to Cuba. 

What use does she plan to make of her 
training and experiences in the United 
States? Briefly, it is this. 


ofhcial publication for nursery-kindergarten 


Through the 


teachers of which she is the editor, she hopes 
to bring to the attention of these teachers 
the applicable techniques of preschool edu- 
cation which she has learned in the United 
States. She will encourage the offering of 
new courses in her field and in the field of 
foods and nutrition in the teacher training 
institutions in Cuba. She also hopes to 
modernize the philosophy of preschool edu- 
cation and training in Cuba which was es- 
tablished in the island republic during the 
period of United States occupation. follow- 
ing the war for Cuban independence in 1898. 
An exhibit of equipment and teaching ma- 
terials and a Book Fair are a part of Mrs. 
Rolando’s plans. Mrs. Rolando has done 
an excellent piece of work here and we wish 
her success in her future endeavors. 

There are many outstanding examples of 
training in diflerent fields and of programs 
prepared by the specialists in the Elemen- 
tary. Secondary, Vocational, Statistical, and 
Higher Education Divisions of the Office. 
lor brevity’s sake, however, | shall list only 
the names. countries, and fields of study 
of the trainees who have come under the 
Office of Education’s program since its be- 
gimning in 1044, 


Accomplishment 


Although this is one of the smaller pro- 
grams of exchange administered by the 
Office in point of numbers, it looms large 


in results. Those teachers who come to us 
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have already received training in their 
special fields and from week to week dur- 
ing their internship one can see them mak- 
An effort 
has been made to see what they have done 


ing unbelievably rapid progress. 


after returning to their respective countries 
in order to determine the ultimate values 
of such a program. Replies to question- 
naires recently sent to former grantees em- 
phasize the professional contributions made 
and the bonds of good neighborliness which 
have been established as a result of this 
teacher-training program. 

Mr. Hector Gomez Matus of Chile studied 
graphic arts education in the United States 
in 1944-45 and is now director of the Na- 
tional School of Graphic Arts in Santiago 
and assistant director of the governmental 
publication, Review of Education. He has 
recently been appointed chief of the Inform- 
ation and Publication Service of the Minis- 
try of Education. Since his return to Chile, 
he has twice been interviewed on the radio 
on these subjects. “Education and Life in the 
U.S. A.” and “Graphic Arts in the United 
States.” He has also made two speeches at 
University Hall of the National University 
of Chile on “Teaching for Democracy in the 
United States” and on “Vocational and In- 
dustrial Education in Chile and the United 
States.” 
of the Chilean-American Cultural Institute. 
jointly sponsored by this and the Chilean 
Government. 


Mr. Gomez is an active member 


He has even found time to 
publish An English Course for Spanish- 
Speaking People under the pen name of 
Ektor Franco. In his reply to the ques- 
tionnaire, he states that “the improving of 
plans and programs of study of the School 
of Graphic Arts, in my charge, is to a great 
extent, the fruit of the experience and train- 
ing I received in the States.” 

Miss Esperanza Robles Dominguez of 
Mexico came to the United States in 
1945-46 to study the methods of teaching 
She had 
been an elementary-school teacher and 
taught 3 hours a week in a secondary school. 
After her return to Mexico, she became the 
general supervisor of the English Depart- 
ment of all the secondary schools in the 
Republic, with the exception of schools in 
the Federal District. She is also a member 
of the textbook commission which revises 
and approves books used in the secondary 
schools. Several speeches have been made 
to various groups of teachers of English on 
methods and techniques by Miss Robles. 
She corresponds frequently with the cen- 
ters she visited, such as Wellesley, Michi- 


English as a second language. 
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gan. Bucknell, and the Washington Orienta- 
tion Center. “Pen-pal” groups have been 
organized by Miss Robles in the secondary 
schools in Mexico. corresponding with simi- 
lar groups in the United States. She says of 
her training here: “It has allowed me to 
improve my teaching and to instruct the 
teachers whose work I supervise, since most 
of them have not had the opportunity to go 
to the United States.” 

Miss Cristina Roman of Panama received 
her training fellowship in 1946-47 in ele- 


mentary education and school administra- 
She held the position of assistant 
principal of the Manuel Jose Hurtado 


tion. 


School in Panama and returned to the same 
post. She has written several articles in 
local newspapers about education in the 
United States and improvements in elemen- 
tary education in her own country. For her 
work with her local Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, she has been recently awarded a 
decoration by the president of the Associa- 


tion. As a member of her own teachers 


Trainees under the 


In-Service Training Program in Teacher Education, 1944-49 * 


Name 
1944-45 
Celina Airlic Nina 
Hector Gomez Matus 


Brazil 
Chile 
Chile 
Chile 
Cuba 


Enrique Salas Silva 
Abraham Grimberg 
Carlos Mendoza 
Amalia Aybar 


Carmen Norma Mexico 


1945-46 
Esperanza Robles 
Delfina Jiminez Paraguay 


Eduardo Indocoechea Peru 
Maria Delfina Otero Peru 


Mexico 


1946-47 
Jose Maria Zarrate 
Catalina Restrepo 
Augusto Diaz Guerra 
Cristina Roman 


Colombia 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Panama 
Ramon Viveros Paraguay 
Ruben Rivero Peru 


1947-48 


Maria de Andrade Abreu Brazil 


Ivone Leite Moraes Brazil 


Raul Zamora Nens Costa Rica 


Cuba 


Mexico 


Mariana Rolando 
Maria Perez de Leon 


1948-49 


Corina Lora Barrera Bolivia 


Colombia 


Ileetor Garcia 


Ecuador 


E] Salvador 


Jorge Enrique Uteras 
Julio Romcro Lopez 


Elvia Escobar 


Washington L. Risso 


Guatemala 
Uruguay 
1949-50 


mma S. Salas 2 


Chile 


Country 


Dominican Republic 


Field of study 


Nursery -Kindergarten Education 
Graphic Arts Education 
Vocational Guidance 

Education of the Blind 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Nursery-Kindergarten Education 
Nutrition Education 


English Teaching 
Nursery-Kindergarien Education 
Educational Statistics 

Education of the Blind 


Vocational Guidance 
Secondary Education 

Rural Education 
Elementary Education 
Rural Education 

English Teaching By Radio 


Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments 

Methods of Teaching English As 
A Second Language 

Hlealth Education and School 
Hygiene 

Nursery-Kindergarten Education 

Vocational Guidance 


Methods of Teaching English As 
A Second Language 

Secondary School Organization 
and Administration 

Rural Education 

Elementary School Administration 
and Teaching Methods 

Elementary Education 

Clinical Psychology 


Vocational Guidance 


1 Responsibility for this program in the Department of Slate was transferred from the Interdepartmental Commitlee 


to the Division of Exchange of Persons on July 1, 19-49. 


2 Approximately 35 additional trainees"will come lo the United States during 1949-50. 
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association, she values her membership in 
our own National Education Association 
and subscribes to the Journal of that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Enrique Salas from Chile worked in 
the field of vocational guidance in 194445, 
Since his return to his home country he has 
been appointed director of the Department 
of Guidance in the Ministry of Education, 
He writes that “Chilean teachers are rapidly 
becoming guidance conscious, which inter- 
est will no doubt be a decisive factor in the 
furtherance of our program for secondary 
education.” Materials have been sent to 
him periodically to assist him in his work. 
He has recently prepared a program of voca- 
tional orientation in the secondary schools 
of Chile which has been adopted and is now 


being implemented. In a recent bulletin, 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary Teach- 
ing, which was prepared by Mr. Salas. he 
was assisted by another former trainee, Mr. 
Mariano Rocabado., who came to the United 


This 


is an encouraging example of collaboration 


States as a visiting teacher of English. 


and indication that each trainee does not re- 
turn to work alone or to go his separate way. 

What have been the benefits accruing 
from this program of teacher training in the 
broader sense? These exchanges have 
served to implement the foreign policies of 
the United States in the field of the inter- 
change of persons and information as ex- 
pressed in the Good Neighbor Policy, the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 


American Cultural Relations to which this 


Nation is a party, Public Law 402 of the 
Erghtieth Congress, and President Harry S. 
Truman’s recently proposed Program of 
Scientific 
Moreover, special- 


Technical and Assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. 
ized training has been provided in certain 
fields of education considered as critical by 
the other participating governments. In- 
dividual teaching techniques and methods 
have been improved and the efforts of these 
teachers upon returning home have tended 
to raise standards of living and to advance 
the cause of human welfare in their coun- 
tries. The efforts of these teachers also have 
contributed to mutual respect and under- 
standing among the peoples of the Americas 
which in turn produce a climate conducive 


to world peace and security. 


Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist 
and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Voices of Yesterday. The actual voices 
of great historic figures of the past are now 
available for school use in social science 
classes. assembly programs, and libraries. 
William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William McKinley, Grover Cleveland, 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, Thomas Edison, 
William E. Gladstone, and many others 
speak again in a series of 15-minute re- 
corded programs called “Voices of Yester- 
day.” Each program contains a dramati- 
zation of some important event in the life of 
a well-known figure and is climaxed by the 
actual voice. 

Recordings are on 16-inch transcriptions 
playable at 3314 r. p.m. If sufficient in- 
terest is shown, albums containing two 12- 
inch unbreakable plastic records at phono- 
graph speed of 78 r. p. m. will be processed. 

For schools with magnetic tape recorders 
these programs are immediately available 
on a 15-minute tape recording. Educa- 
tional Services. 1702 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., is the distributor. 


Public own- 
ership of the National Forests is the theme 
of a new U. S. Forest Service film entitled 
Everyman’s Empire, which shows not only 
the relationship of forests to soil and water 


Forests and Forest Fires. 
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conservation but also the recreational op- 
portunities in the 152 National Forests 
which constitute “everyman’s empire.” 

Public responsibility for the Nation’s 
forests, public and private, is stressed in 
three new Forest Service films on forest 
fires—Dead Out, It?s No Picnic, and Then 
It Happened, which is the pictorial story of 
the 1948 Maine forest fires. Prints of all 
four films may be borrowed from the Re- 
gional Offices of the U.S. Forest Service and 
can be purchased from Castle Films. 


World Relationships. Technological 
and social changes of the last 150 years and 
their influence upon the countries of the 
world are portrayed in an animated color 
cartoon, Expanding World Relationships, 
Prints of the 


film, 16-mm. sound and 11 minutes in 


of the Department of State. 


length, can be purchased from Castle Films. 
The price to schools is $48.78 less 10 per- 
cent discount. Neither the Department of 
State nor the U.S. Office of Education lends 


or rents this film. 


Directory of 16mm _ Film Libraries. 
A directory of 897 16min film libraries 
that rent or lend films has been compiled 
and published by the Visual Aids Section 


of the U. S. Office of Education. 
of this publication, entitled A Directory of 
897 l6mm Film Libraries, can be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 


Copies 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 
Catalog of Forest Service Films.—W rite 
to the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of the 1949 catalog, Forest Service 
Films Available on Loan for Educational 
Purposes. This catalog describes 29 sound 
motion pictures of the U.S. Forest Service 
and lists the regional offices of the Forest 
Service from which the films may be 
borrowed. 

Art Slides and Filmstrips. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C., 
lends 2- by 2-inch and 314- by 4-inch slides 
to responsible organizations. Borrowers 
pay transportation and insurance costs and 
are responsible for loss or damage to the 
slides. Most of the works of art in the 
Gallery are available in color and in both 
size slides. 

The Gallery also has for sale a black-and- 
white filmstrip containing 300 representa- 
tive pictures in its collection. The price 
of this filmstrip is $6. 
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THIS STATEMENT was prepared by 
Commissioner McGrath for the 1949 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 
The re- 


Agency, Otlice of Education. 
port covers the year ending June 30, 


1949, 


MERICAN EDUCATION is now in the 
most critical period in its history. 
Our people generally have held the 
firm conviction that it is in the interest both 
of the individual and of society that all 
youth regardless of race, color, sex, social 
or political conviction. or economic status 
should have equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. This recognition of the importance 
of education combined with the rapid rise 
in the birthrate is, however, the root of 
many of the current difficulties in educa- 
tion in the United States. Devoted though 
we are to the conception of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all, we have not yet 
faced realistically the practical conse- 
quences of this philosophy—the cost in 
terms of teachers, buildings, texthooks— 
dollars and cents. 


Teacher Shortage 


The available teachers today fall far 
short—almost entirely in elementary 
schools—of the number needed even to staff 
the classes assembling in the fall of 1949. 
Thousands of classes are taught by teachers 
who hold only emergency or temporary 
certificates. We have already delayed be- 
yond the point where even the most drastic 
steps can quickly relieve the shortage of 
teachers in the elementary schools. 

One of the most important factors in the 
present short supply of teachers is the rela- 
tively low salaries they receive in many 
communities. There is no reason why 
teachers, who are as able and devoted to 
their work as the members of other pro- 
fessions, should live from hand to mouth 
while others enjoy financial security. Only 
by facing this problem realistically now 
can the shortage of qualified teachers be 
materially reduced three, four, or five years 


hence. Only thus can the right of all 
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American children to a basic education for 
their own personal advantages and for the 
responsibilities of citizenship be guaran- 
teed. 

Though income is a significant factor in 
recruiting and holding teachers in the pro- 
fession, it is by no means the only factor. 
In too many communities teachers are re- 
quired to adapt their own tastes, conduct, 
and social activities to members of the 
school board or other prominent citizens. 
The attitudes of suspicion concerning the 
teacher’s political and social views, increas- 
ingly common in recent years, likewise de- 
prive the teaching guild of some of its most 
alert and enterprising minds. 

We need inore reliable evidence than we 
now have as to why some young people are 
attracted to teaching while others are driven 
from it. We do not know what makes some 
highly successful as teachers and others dis- 
mal failures. An adequate analysis of 
teaching will require the cooperative efforts 
of educators, social psychologists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychiatrists, anthropol- 
ogists, political scientists, and other special- 
ists in human relations. Such a group 
should attempt to identify and study the in- 
tellectual and emotional characteristics of 
successful and unsuccessful teachers and the 
forces which determine the conditions of 
teaching in the United States. 


School Building Needs 


The present critical shortage of teachers 
is matched by an arresting lack of school- 
houses. If all the needed teachers were 
available today many would have no rooms 
in which to conduct their classes; that is, 
rooms fit for school use. The shortage 
of school buildings is in part the result 
of the depression of the thirties and in part 
the result of restrictions on construction 
during the war years. Many of the build- 
ings which are physically sound are anti- 
quated in terms of the functions of modern 
education. The school is now a living com- 
munity in which children of varied ages en- 
gage in a great variety of activities, some 
of which now considered essential by com- 


By Earl James McGrath, U! 


petent authorities were unknown only a few 
years ago. 

In attempting to determine the cost of the 
school building program for the entire coun- 
try, plans for local reorganization must be 
taken into account. There is need, there- 
fore, for a cooperative and comprehensive 
study of school organization and finance. 
Until such an investigation is made with 
the enthusiastic cooperation of State and 
local units, the sums needed to provide an 
adequate school plant for the entire nation 
can be only roughly estimated. Sampling 
studies made by the Office of Education and 
the National Education Association indi- 
cate that the cost of building the additional 
school structures needed to accommodate 
the increased enrollments within the next 
10 years and for replacing obsolescent and 
dilapidated buildings would amount to at 


least 10 billion dollars. 


Federal Action Essential 


Careful students of the school system are 
convinced that the quality of education can- 
not be maintained without Federal financial 
support. Within even the wealthiest States, 
wide educational differences still exist. 
These same differences also exist among 
the several States. They stem largely from 
two economic and social factors. The 
wealth of the several States varies enor- 
mously and the States which have the least 
money have proportionately the most child- 
dren. The need for Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary education is clear. 

The report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education showed also that the 
ability of the various States to support high- 
er education varied considerably. Some of 
the States with the smallest annual income 
have the largest number of young people 
capable of profiting from higher education. 
It is in the interest of the national welfare 
that these young people have an opportunity 
to continue their education beyond the high 
school. If this is to be accoinplished, some 
form of Federal scholarship program is ab- 
solutely essential. 
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and Recommendations 


mmissioner of Education 


Education for International 
Relations 


There is widespread agreement that edu- 
cation is the best and perhaps the only 
means of preparing the peoples of the world 
to live together in harmony and prosperity. 
Normally the usual processes of education 
would be enough to guarantee international 
understanding and peace. For the minds 
and the hearts of men would be opened to 
the influence of other peoples and other cul- 
tures different from their own. 

But this indirect route to the goal of 
amity among nations is too slow. The un- 
stable international situation requires that 
a specialized program dealing with prob- 
lems of international understanding and 
peace be made an integral part of the work 
of the schools and of informal educational 
agencies. It is urgently necessary that the 
people of all nations come to know some- 
thing of their fellowmen in other areas of 
the globe. A vigorous campaign of educa- 
tion is therefore needed, focused directly 
on problems of international understanding. 

The United States National Commission 
for United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization has enlisted the 
cooperation of many cultural organizations 
in the crucial task of educating our people 
about the purposes of UNESCO and the 
part which they can play in it. Nevertheless 
much yet remains to be done in making 
Americans conscious of the work of this 
important agency. All the various profes- 
sional associations of educators from the 
elementary schools through the colleges and 
universities ought to devote a significant 
part of their annual conferences to a discus- 
sion of the ways and means by which they 
can assist in achieving the objectives of 
UNESCO. 

It is encouraging to observe that many 
efforts are already being made to supple- 
ment the formal programs of educational 
institutions in the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding. The various pro- 
grams for the exchange of persons fall in 
this category. 
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There are nations whose standards of liv- 
ing have never been high, whose natural 
and human resources have uot been ade- 
quately developed, and whose skilled work- 
ers. scholars, and scientists do not exist in 
sufficient numbers to undertake a program 
of national development. In the develop- 
ment of their own resources President Tru- 
man offered to these uations the knowledge 
and the skills of Americans. The exchange 
of such technical personnel will help greatly 
in maintaining international peace by reduc- 
ing the economic and social differences be- 
tween the “have” and the “have-not” na- 
tions, and by creating good will abroad. 

American educators can render a lasting 
service by assisting foreign school systems 
in establishing programs for the recruit- 
ment and training of their own people. 
Thus the technical leadership now supplied 
from beyond their own borders can even- 
tually be provided through their own educa- 
tional institutions. The educational insti- 
tutions of the United States can make an 
enormous contribution to this program of 
technical help to other nations through the 
exchange of persons and also through ad- 
visory commissions, 

Under the plan now in operation between 
England and the United States, the visitor 
has a regular teaching assignment which re- 
sults in daily contact with the children of 
the community and with teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers in the school. The visit- 
ing teacher sees these people. so to speak, 
in their native habitat under normal condi- 
tious exhibiting their natural reactions. 
The members of the school community and 
of the home likewise have an opportunity 
to observe the behavior and the ideas of the 


visitor. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


The Declaration of Human Rights. pre- 
pared by the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, embodies the highest 
ideals of all people of good will throughout 
the world. The distribution of information 


about the Declaration and the organization 


of activities leading to its adoption and im- 
plementation is in the hands of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
Educators and other citizens as well will 
wish to cooperate actively with the National 
Commission in acquainting our people with 
the Declaration and in working for the prac- 
tical realization of its recommendations in 
the lives of all Americans. 


Communism and the Schools: 
The Real Dangers 


In the present postwar period, as after 
World War I, there is a noticeable increase 
in internal tensions of the Nation. One ex- 
presston of these tensions is seen in the 
widespread concern over communism. 
Many citizens feel, for example. that there 
is danger that communistic influences may 
operate through our educational systems. 
In the spring of 1949 the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association issued a report which deserves 
careful study, both by members of the teach- 
ing profession and by the public at large. 
Entitled, “American Education and Inter- 
national Tensions.” the report analyzes the 
cross currents of world conflicts of ideology, 
their implications for education, and the 
consequent steps to be taken in American 
schools and colleges. 

This much appears clear: While our cen- 
stitutional guarantees rightly defend the 
privilege of every man to speak his mind 
out freely, regardless of the truth or error 
of his utterance. trusting to the sifting proc- 
esses of free debate and the integrity of an 
educated people, there is no justification, 
either in principle or in practice, for know- 
ingly employing as teachers of our youth 
those whose commitments are contrary to 
the foundation principles of freedom itself. 
But in our efforts to avoid one danger, we 
must not embrace another. The present 
period of hysterical concern must not be- 
tray us into adopting measures of censor- 
ship and control which are the essence of 
the police state. Some persons have the un- 
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Literacy Education Project Draws to a Close 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in Higher Education and Director of the Project 


HE LITERACY EDUCATION Project 
lie been conducted during the past 3 
years! under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Education. Financial assistance was re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in the amount of $49,910. Co- 
operation was given by public school sys- 
tems, higher educational institutions, pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. and many 
individuals. Its purposes were: (1) To de- 
velop instructional materials suitable for 
use in literacy programs for adults; (2) to 
prepare qualified teachers and leaders for 
such programs; and (3) to help stimulate 
pertictpation on the part of educational in- 
stitutions, school systems, and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide attack on 
the problem of illiteracy. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


All these purposes have been realized. 
Emphasis here, however, will be given only 
to instructional materials. Demonstration 
literacy classes were organized in three 
States for the purpose of providing a testing 
ground for the materials produced by the 
Project. Higher educational institutions 
helped to recruit the students and teachers 
for the classes. ‘They also provided super- 
visory and administrative services, and 
regional and State headquarters’ space and 
facilities. In addition. the colleges organ- 
ized classes for teachers of adults and some 
of them conducted research studies in the 


All 


the participating colleges are planning to 


field of adult and literacy education. 


continue these latter activities and others 
have registered their interest in the matter 
and have recognized their responsibility in 
one or more of the following five areas of 
service: (1) In the evaluation, selection, 
and production of instructional materials 
suitable for teaching adults; (2) in the 
preparation of adult education teachers; 
(3) in the preparation of teacher trainers 
and supervisors; (4) in the development of 
teaching methods; and (5) in bringing 
about an awareness of and concren for the 

1See Scuoot Lire, 29: 26. October 1946 and 30:4, January 
1918; and Office of Education Circular No. 246, October 1948. 


A full report of the Project. to be issued at a later date, is 
planned. 
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problem on the part of legislators, public 
school officials, and the general public. 


Nature and Purpose of the Materials 


According to the thousands of inquiries 
received from practically every State in the 
Union and nearly 30 foreign countries 
and from the comments made by those 
who have seen and used the materials, 
that the materials de- 
veloped will fill a long-felt need in regular 


it is believed 
evening school classes for adults of low 
literacy levels. Moreover, the context of 
the materials, the manner of presentation, 
and the illustrations make them suitable 
for use in most English-speaking countries. 
Many foreign representatives have indi- 
cated their usefulness in their own countries, 
and representatives of The Military Estab- 
lishment, penal institutions, and the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission have also felt 
that the materials would be useful in certain 
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These 
instructional materials also have been found 
to be valuable resources in college classes 
designed to prepare teachers of adults. 


phases of their training programs. 


In developing the materials around the 
everyday experiences of a typical family, 
the principles underlying “experience cur- 
riculums” have been followed. The words 
and concepts in the learning situations have 
been taken from the day-by-day interests 
in home and family living, occupations. 
community and recreational activities, and 
citizenship. Effective functioning in these 
areas through the simple tools of communi- 
Read- 
ing and writing are considered not as ends 
in themselves, but rather as means toward 
more effective and abundant living. The 
full set of materials comprise the essential 
workbooks, 


cation is the goal of these materials. 


readers, lesson plans, and 
teachers manuals for instruction of adult 
illiterates on the first four levels. 

The reading levels of the materials have 
been scientifically determined. The Lorge 
readability formula was used as an objec- 
tive means of estimating the grade place- 
ment of the readers. The accompanying 
figure shows the gradual progression of diffi- 
culty and the range of the readability index 
for the different readers. The four readers 
contain a vocabulary of 316 words and their 
variants. Most of the words are on the 
WPA and Dale word lists. Those not on 
these lists are. in the main, words which 
are commonly used in everyday life of the 


people for whom the readers are designed. 


Publication of the Materials 


Because of the manner in which the ma- 
terials were produced, the testing and valida- 
tion which they underwent, and the criti- 
cisms from expert consultants which they 
received, it was deemed advisable not to 
subject them to the customary editorial re- 
Con- 


sequently it was gratifying to find a private 


visions required by most publishers. 


concern willing to publish the materials as 
presented by the Project. This means, of 
course, that the Project assumes all respon- 


stbility for errors or any shortcomings. An- 
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other publication factor was that of cost. 
Because persons who need the matertals 
most are the least able to buy them, and 
since no one will receive any royalties from 
their sale, the cost and the sale price have 
been kept at the lowest possible minimum. 

The present publication program com- 
prises ten items as follows: Reader One, A 


Day with the Brown Family; Reader Two, 
Making a Good Living; Reader Three, The 
Browns at School; Reader Four, The 
Browns and Their Neighbors: Reading 
Placement (test); Reading Workbook; 
Language Workbook; Arithmetic Work- 
book: Reading Placement Manual, Work- 
book Guide. and lesson plans (three-in- 


one); and a Teacher’s Manual. It is the 
plan to have certain supplementary ma- 
terials published later. 

All orders and inquirtes should be sent 
directly to the publisher, Educator’s Wash- 
ington Dispatch, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington. D. C.: they should not be sent 
to the Office of Education. 


Is Counseling Becoming a Profession? 


by Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 


S COUNSELING becoming a profession? 

At this time, no categorical answer can 
be given to this question. But there are 
signs that counseling ts paralleling the de- 
velopmental history of other occupations 
which have become recognized as profes- 
sions. The purpose of this brief article is 
to present a resume of recent developments 
on the national level which appear to pre- 
sage professional status for counselors. 
These are discussed under four headings, 
each of which is characteristic of the recog- 
nized professtons. 


Definition of the Field of Service 


Perhaps the most significant step toward 
the definition of the field of counseling serv- 
ice was the appomtment in 1948 of The 
Study The Commission. 
established by the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, has been studying 


Commission. 


actively the nature and scope of the coun- 
selor’s activities. At present, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Service. it 
is sponsoring a comprehensive job analysis 
of educational personnel work. The Com- 
mission ts also making arrangements to con- 
duct a pilot study in order to develop tech- 
niques that can be used to validate the effec- 
tiveness of counselor preparation. These, 
and related studies. will undoubtedly lead 
to a definition of the areas of human needs 
which are most appropriately served by 
counselors. 


Agreement on Standards of 
Preparation 


In April 1949 a report entitled “Coun- 
selor Preparation” was issued by the Joint 
Commnittee on Counselor Preparation. This 
report was prepared by official representa- 
tives of eight national organizations in the 
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guidance field. It sets forth a common 
core of traintng which these representatives 
agreed should be required of all counselors 
whatever their area of specialization or 
The document, 
which can be ordered at 50 cents per copy 


from the National Vocational Guidance As- 


place of employment. 


sociation, is having a wholesome effect on 
Other 


groups have also been active in this area. 


counselor preparation standards. 


For example. the Eighth Nattoual Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers outlined traning requirements tn 
a report entitled “Duties, Standards, and 
Qualifications of Counsclors.” It is being 
distributed by the Office of Education. An- 
other bullettn being distributed by this 
Office is entitled “Guidance Workers’ Prep- 
aration.” It reports a study of the guidance 
offerings in colleges and untversities and 
reveals great differences in counselor prep- 
aration programs. However. there ts evi- 
dence on every hand that institutions are 
revising their programs in line with the 
recommendations made by these groups. Is 
a standardized currtculum for schools pre- 


paring professional counselors emerging ? 


Recognition of Standards for Practice 


Eighteen States now have standards for 
the certification of counselors employed in 
elementary or secondary schools. Many 
others are known to be actively planning to 
certify counselors. The two reports on 
counselor preparation, referred to above, 
are being used as guides by these States as 
they set up certification standards. In 
January 1950 the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association will tssue its first “Dr- 
Vocational Guid- 
Listing in this directory 


rectory of Approved 
ance Agencies.” 
will mdicate that after extensive investi- 


gation the agency has a clean record 
of the ethical practice of guidance work. 
This is the first so-called “white list” 
of counseling practice. Its import for pro- 
fesstonalization is tremendous. Counseling 
can become professionalized only to the ex- 
tent that counselors can “police” their 


occupation. 


Establishment of a Strong National 
Professional Organization 


At present the counselor's allegiance is 
split among a number of national and re- 
gional guidance and personnel organiza- 
tions. Although most of the national or- 
ganizations are members of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, there 
is not a national guidance organization com- 
parable to those of the established profes- 
But there is much ferment among 
Consequently. the 


stons. 
practicirg counselors. 
Council of Guidance and Persounel Associa- 
tions established the “Committee to Con- 
sider Unification” in July 1949. This com- 
mittee will make its report at the CGPA 
convention in Atlantic City on March 27-30, 
1950. More emphasis on a strong profes- 
sional organization can be expected in the 
years ahead. 

These developments may or may not lead 
But 


there can be no argument but that they point 


to professional status for counselors. 


to a deepening concern among guidance 
workers for improving the competency of 
those who would call themselves counselors. 
This concern has led counselors to define 
their field of service, to study the prepara- 
tion required, to consider the standards of 
practice. and to think about the place of a 
professional organization. The end result 
of all thts activity should be better counsel- 
ing services for all boys and girls, men and 
women, in our Nation. 
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Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pupil Transportation 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a system of rec- 
les. and reports of sufficient uniformity 
to yield data on which valid comparisons 
can be based is a long-time objective of the 
school administrators of this country. As 
early as 1912. the U.S. Bureau of Education 
issued a bulletin entitled Report of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Records and Reports. 
Since that time, the Office of Education has 
cooperated in three additional studies which 
The fourth 
study began in the early part of 1948 with 


have had the same objective. 


the appointment. by the Commissioner of 
Education, of a National Committee on the 
Cooperative Program of School Records 
and Reports. This committee met in Janu- 
ary 1946 and decided that studies should be 
made in the major areas of finance, person- 
nel, and property and that supplementary 
studies should be made in such areas as 
transportation, school lunch, and student 
activities. 

The study of records and reports for 
pepil transportation was one of the first to 
get under way. Although it was initiated 
in 1947 before the beginning of the national 
study. most of the work was carried out sub- 
sequent to the appointment of the national 
cominittee and in conformity with its reeom- 
mendations. The study began with the ap- 
pointment of a special committee on uni- 
form records and reports for pupil trans- 
portation. This committee was composed 
of seven representatives of State depart- 
ments of education and two representatives 


of the U. S. Office of Education. 


pared a tentative report on records and re- 


It pre- 


ports for pupil transportation which was 
given thorough study at seven regional con- 
ferences attended by representatives of 39 
State departments of education. Each re- 
gional conference considered the report 
item by item and made suggestions for 
change. many of which were incorporated 
in the revised report. The revised report 
was submitted to the national conference on 
pupil transportation held at Jacksons Mill, 
W. Va.. October 1948, 
proved by this conference, was then sub- 
mitted to the National Committee on the 


The report, as ap- 


Cooperative Program on School Records 
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and Reports which approved it for release. 

The study on records and reports for 
pupil transportation sets up three objec- 
tives. The first is to agree on items which 
should be collected from every State by the 
Office of Education. The second defines all 
of the items to be collected. The third is 
recommendation of a system of record and 
report forms which might be particularly 
useful to local school officials in accounting 
for and administering their own pupil trans- 
portation systems and facilitate the flow of 
information to the State and national offices 
of education. 

The information which the study recom- 
mends be collected by the Office of Educa- 
tion is concerned with the number of pupils 
transported, the number of vehicles used in 
transporting these pupils, the mileage trav- 
eled by these vehicles, the numbers and 
kinds of personnel employed in the trans- 
portation program, information on school 
bus accidents, and costs of the various ele- 
This 


body of information is relatively simple, but 


ments of the transportation program. 


it probably represents the maximum amount 
of information which can be obtained from 
all States at any time in the immediate 
future. Most of the items of information 
which are to be collected are broken down 
into various categories. For example. 
under number of vehicles used, the cate- 
gories are school busses and small vehicles, 
publicly and privately owned vehicles, and 
regularly scheduled and spare vehicles. All 
of these items are defined in sufficient detail 
so that information from one State will be 
comparable with similar information from 
another State. 

The committee attempted to devise forms 
on which all of these items of information 
might be recorded and reported. Among 
forms which are recommended and _illus- 
trated are two forms for school bus drivers’ 
reports, a very detailed expenditure ledger 
which is to be supplemental to expenditure 
ledgers now in use. forms for use in in- 
specting and maintaining school busses. 
forins for recording data on school bus 
bodies and chassis, and administrative unit 
reports for transmitting necessary informa- 


tion from the principal’s office to the super- 
intendent’s office, from the superintendent’s 
office to the State Department of Education, 
and from the State Department of Educa- 
tion to the U.S. Office of Education, 

The materials which resulted from the 
study of records and reports for pupil trans- 
portation have been issued by the Office of 
Education in the bulletin entitled Records 
and Reports for Pupil Transportation, 
Special Series No. 2, 1949. Single copies 
of this publication may be obtained without 
cost from the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., until the free supply is ex- 
hausted. Single copies or quantities may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. at 20 cents each. 
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fortunate tendency to label as communistic 
every idea which they happen to dislike. 
Under no circumstances must we permit the 
constructive effort to keep the schools free 
of communist domination to lead, by almost 
imperceptible steps, to the establishment of 
thought control and the limitation of aca- 
demic freedom in our schools and colleges. 

The teacher who is free to aid students 
in analyzing both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of American life is in a position 
to train the kind of leadership which will 
make tomorrow better than today. As we 
fight communism let us beware lest we cre- 
ate our own kind of police state. Tf, in our 
efforts to defeat totalitarianism, we become 
Con- 
sider some of the features of totalitarianism 
which are most repugnant to democratic 


totalitarian, we have lost the battle. 


values: The suppression or liquidation of 
dissident groups; imprisonment for politi- 
cal opinions; spying and informing on pri- 
vate citizens: censorship of newspapers, 
radio, books, education: abrogation of the 
rights of free speech and free assembly; ar- 
bitrary adherence, either voluntary or in- 
voluntary. to a dogmatic party line. In the 
name of democratic liberty, with its neces- 


sary responsibility, American educators and 


the American public must avoid these evils. 
Teachers rightly repudiating the Commu- 
nist Party line must not be subjected to the 
line of some other party or of a pressure 
A free society 
There is 


group or class or race. 
must be made up of free men. 
no other way. 
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SCHOOLS THAT SERVE THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 66) 


evaluation of what has been accomplished 
and the recognition of still existing needs. 
In October 1943, the Los Angeles Superin- 
tendent and Board of Education convened 
the first city-wide Youth Forum in which 
each junior and senior high school was 
represented by two delegates. The purpose 
of the meeting was the discussion of school 
At this time. 
members of the board of education. the 


and community problems. 


chief of police, the district attorney. juve- 
nile court judges, and recognized commu- 
nity leaders presented certain problems aris- 
ing out of a citizens survey. The reac- 
tions of the students were highly illuminat- 
ing and numerous constructive suggestions 
were offered. Outcomes were student coun- 
cils in each school, an appropriation of 
$100.000 for the Youth Service Program, 
and an awakened interest in the part young 
people might play in being community 
builders. Interesting, too, was the plea of 
the delegates for greater emphasis on spiri- 
tual values in the school curriculum. In re- 
sponse to this plea the Los Angeles schools 
prepared a manual, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education. It suggests materials 
and methods for developing the attributes 
of sound character and responsible citizen- 
ship. 

We want our teachers to have studied 
methods and objectives of suhject matter, 
and to have the ability to relate those sub- 
jects to the community life about them. 
We want them to be fully conversant with the 
wide new information now available to us 
about the growth and development of chil- 
dren, youth. and adults. We hope that they 
may be experienced in the deep areas of 
living—home and family life. conservation 
of natural resources. intercultural rela- 
tions—and have a real and true liking for 
people, those on their own “side of the 
tracks” without undue humility; those on 
But with 


regret it must be written that very many 


the other side, without smugness. 


teachers of today do not seem to like parents 
enough that they are willing to adventure 
toward establishing really friendly rela- 
tions. Take the problem of the mothers 
coming to school to preside over the lunch- 
eon time—there was no trouble at all to get 
them to come—the problem was in finding 
teachers willing to have parents in their 
classrooms. This vested heritage in a class- 
room is not good—and such a lack of whole- 


hearted cooperation on the part of teachers 
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should not be. 
teachers, we are in an adverse position to 


Today with a shortage of 


attempt to screen out those who think a par- 
ent’s place is in the home and uot “nosing 
around the school.” Perhaps we must have 
a new era of administrators who are. them- 
selves, ardent exponents of the philosophy 
that this ts our school—not the teachers’ 
alone. and embark on a New Deal of cordial 
and heart-warming friendliness. 

In the elementary schools we look to 
our teachers of the 180-minute conferencing 
kindergarten program to sell the school to 
the community, and, conversely, to sell the 
community into which they go with so much 
of enthusiasm and charm and interest to 
the school staff. 

It has been my happy privilege to attend 
two classroom Potluck Dinners within the 
last month. The unexpected vocal appre- 
ciation on the part of the parents is ample 
proof that we have been missing in too many 
of our schools great sources which might 
have been tapped for community interests 
and enterprises. 


About Your Community 


Teachers, how much do you know about 
your community? How many children in 
How 


many never go? How can you find out this 
information without humiliating anyone? 


your class go to Sunday School? 


How many go to the movies once a week— 
or oftener? For how many is it the night 
What did your boys 


and girls have for breakfast? 
had no breakfast ? 


before a school day? 
How many 
What are they going to 
do when the playground closes? Does the 
school have any after-four-thirty facilities 
for them? If not. where do they spend the 
four-to-six hours? How do they feel about 
themselves as persons? What is being done 
to help them gain status with the little group 
of which they wish they might be a part? 
Such questions might go on and on—these 
serve only to make the point that though 
we have marched a goodly way, we have a 
very far journey yet to go, 

Now let us look at the characteristics 
of the neighborhood. What is the average 
economic standard of the community? Are 
there varied sections of it? Is it largely 
If so. 
what is the prevailing attitude toward those 
Are the heads of 


families white-collar workers, professional 


of one race. one color. one creed ? 
of minority groups? 
men, laborers. trained artisans, farmers. or 


all of these? 


own community? 


Is the citizenry proud of its 


Does it feel a sense of 


belongingness or is it only living in it un- 
til housing or economic conditions change? 

There are problems every where—what 
Does it 
have undesirable hang-outs for afterschool ? 


are the ones in your community ? 


Is it meagre in its library facilities? Is the 
schoolhouse open day and evening? Do 
the houses need painting and repair? Is 
there evidence of neglect of lawus and plant- 


ines? Are the inhabitants themselves seen 


gs! 
working in their gardens? Is there ap- 
parent disrespect in the care of public 
property ? 

These are but a few of the questions that 
might be pondered over and investigated. 
But the 64-dollar question is—what will 
each of us, as present and future educational 
leaders. do about them? 

We've added to the loads of teachers 
by constantly increasing keeping of rec- 
ords, by correction of tests. by villain- 
ous attendance sheets that are taxing to 
eyesight, but to my sober and considered 
judgment we have taken nothing off their 
shoulders. Here is a great field for an edu- 
cational John the Baptist. May he go cry- 
ing in the halls of learning that there are 
tests which can be machine-scored, clerical 
help which is far cheaper than taxing the 
strength and taking the time of teachers 
in keeping records. and that a glorious new 
adventure out in the community awaits 
those who will respond to his call. 

It is as a teacher of teachers that the 
administrator can do most to improve the 
school. so it must be the administrator who 
will need to exemplify the way to live and 
act and work democratically in the school 
living. There needs to be a common ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy which under- 
girds the learning and living of the school, 
a desire on the part of all to accept respon- 
sibility for moving the program along. and 
a common understanding as to the way a 
successful democratic group functions. 

To be completely democratic, all deci- 
sions would be made by group action. 
But. oh, how slow and deadly that would 
be! And so there must be general agree- 
ment as to which affairs are to be relegated 
to committees, to the office, to further study 
by the entire group, et cetera. If there is 
a feeling of mutuality and friendliness 
among the group, there is littke need to 
fear authority. With our inercased knowl- 
edge of the importance. nay, the necessity, 
of appreciating the uniqueness of each in- 
dividual, then simple good social usage will 
show to all the need for freedom in rela- 
tions with one another. 


In a building where all the teachers are 
as courteous to the children as they are to 
the visiting superintendent of schools one 
may be sure there’s at least a start toward 
this appreciation of the individual. Check 
yourself on this, please—are you as careful 
and polite when you go in front of a child 
as you are to the dignitary who comes 
occasionally ? 

No administrator should feel that he must 
be the initiator of all new ideas or improve- 
In fact, it might be 
salutary if he would use his educational 


ments in his school. 


spade a little oftener in up-turning the hid- 
den talents of a staff member and, in so 
doing. find the joy of the gardener. Let no 
administrator forget that it has been said 
that more ideas die in the office than any- 
where else! May we be more receptive to 
the growth that is evidenced in these ideas; 
for it is only in tapping all our resources 
that we can provide for our girls and boys 
a forward-looking educational experience. 
In a school where the children are learn- 
ing the value of work that is socially use- 
ful. where they are working to improve the 
living in their own school, where they are 
looking for opportunities to improve it in 
the neighborhood, then we can feel the 
threads of good citizenship being woven 
into the garment of daily living. If as 
school leaders we know the resources of the 
community, if we, ourselves, are willing to 
get out into the community and _partici- 
pate in Red Cross drives or as leaders of 
character-building groups, or in other need- 
ed ways, we shall come far closer to weld- 
ing the school life into a worth-while com- 
munity living. 
Can we be stirred 
from our usual way of doing the daily 
tasks? Do we care enough about children 
to call forth the extra energy to move an 


Have we the vision? 


all-for-one and one-for-all community into 


high gear? We must not do less! 


THE SCHOOL THEATER 


(Continued from page 67) 


No restriction, however, has ever been put 
upon the creative abilities of the average 
school child. Given the subject, back- 
ground, supervision, and encouragement, he 
can and will produce material in consonance 
with the motivating ideals which inspire the 
observance of International Theater Month, 
in terms which he can understand, and 
through situations which he can appreciate. 

It is in the realm of physical production 
that most schools feel handicapped. Im- 
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proper lighting equipment, or none at all; 
old flats, which, by the laws of justice and 
fair-play should long since have been re- 
tired; the ubiquitous dun-colored cyke—un- 
fortunately, all these are too often standard 
The actor looks upon the stage 
picture with a jaundiced eye and the audi- 


equipment. 


ence with a resignation of spirit. meeting an 
old friend who had worn long but none too 
well. However, these handicaps can be 
surmounted, and the inadequacies overcome 
by using them as a challenge to the inven- 
tiveness of the student under supervision. 
It is needless to insist upon the “steaming- 
cup-of-coffee” type of realism which is be- 
yond the resources of the average school to 
It is 
much more to the point to focus on a repre- 


reproduce effectively and efficiently. 


sentation of the inherent qualities of the 


play. 
accept it for the thing itself. 


Given a symbol, the audience will 
Given a preg- 
nant suggestion, the audience will create its 
own reality, which becomes truer and more 
alive than any reproduction of reality. 
(Our 


Town, illustration p. 67) is not less. but 


The village of Grover’s Corners 


more a living community of white houses 
and picket fences; of churches and ceme- 
taries—a reflection of the lives of its inhabit- 
ants because it is created in the minds of the 
In an early 
design by Robert Edmond Jones the stage 


listeners by cogent suggestion. 


concerned itself solely with a large sofa; 
that was all, but it was enough, for it served 


Stage setting for ‘‘Death of a Salesman, 


the functions of the actors and expressed in 
its design qualities of the play. The same 
sort of demand upon the audience to create 
from suggestion was effectively used in 
Dream Girl and is now used in Death of a 
Salesman (illustration below). Given the 
right opportunity and incentive, the audi- 
ence will create for itself what you suggest 
by implication. This sort of treatment can 
be used with effect in any type of play be it 
modern or period, romantic or realistic, 
or just plain tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral. 

To get less fancy, in a recent production 
of Chekhov’s Marriage Proposal in Victoria, 
B. C., the usual high-school sand-storm 
cyke was used as a background on which 
were affixed a couple of enormous flowers 
of a size, shape, and color to make nature 
start over. A stylized tree burgeoning with 
equally overwhelming flowers and foliage, 
chairs and tables swathed with facsimiles 
of Russian handicraft, completed the set. 
It was a garden, brilliant in the sunlight, 
gay, charming. It had style and meaning; 
No great 
technical skill was involved and the cost 
negligible. That old dame, Necessity, will 
give birth to many an ingenious and excit- 


it set the key for the production. 


ing expedient, sired by imagination. 
Because the architect of most school audi- 
toriums designed the lighting facilities for 
the age of gas, when the sole requisite of 
stage-lighting was illuminating the entire 


" 


see text, page 78. 


Photograph courtesy Eileen Darby, Graphic House, New York City. 
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acting area with democratic impartiality, 
most school productions reveal a flatness 
which spells artistic death to anything but 
a minstrel show. Third dimensional light- 
ing can be achieved by judicious use of 
shadow and it is inconceivable that there is 
a school which does not harbor student 
electricians who would attack the problem 


with passion and gusto and, given a guiding 


hand, produce a quality of illumination 
which will light the meaning of the play 
rather than the far reaches of the stage. 
Thus a project for International Theater 
Month can actively prove by production as 
well as by content of the play, the creative 
results of a unity of effort and cooperation— 
a situation devoutly to be hoped for intra- 
murally as well as internationally. 


20-Year School Building Aid Law 


THERE IS A GROWING trend toward 
more adequate State financial assistance to 
local school units for capital outlay, ac- 
cording to Ray L. Hamon, Chief of School 
Housing, Office of Education. Several 
States, during their last legislative sessions, 
have enacted substantial State-aid programs 
for school construction. Notable among 
these are California, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. The following report has just 
been received from Connecticut for SCHOOL 
LiFe readers. 

A 20-year program of State aid to towns 
for school building construction was re- 
cently enacted by the General Assembly of 
Connecticut after almost a year of discus- 
sion and consideration of the subject. 

The bill provides for grants of one-third 
the cost of construction begun between July 
1, 1945, and July 1, 1959, with upper limits 
set at $300 per elementary pupil and $450 
per secondary pupil. Grants are to be paid 
in equal annual installments, ranging from 
5 to 20. Additional aid may be provided 
to towns unable to finance projects with 
regular grants where education would de- 
teriorate without such projects. 

The Public School Building Commission 
‘is authorized to administer the act. 

The original proposals for State grants 
were made by the State Board of Education 
in January 1949 on the basis of the studies 
of enrollment trends and present school 
facilities. The bill is expected to stimulate 
action on the part of towns in moving ahead 
with necessary school construction and to 
make possible school construction planning 
on a long-term basis. 

In the current biennium $1,450,000 has 
been appropriated. With a total of $193,- 
000,000 of construction needs reported by 
local boards of education for the period 
covered, it is anticipated that total grants 
paid out under the bill may eventually 
amount to $60,000,000. 
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Teacher Honored for Her Work 
in Aviation Education 


FOR HER OUTSTANDING contributions 
to aviation education, Miss Elsie Whitlock 
Adams, supervising teacher for elementary 
education in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Denver, Colo.. was awarded the 
1949 Frank G. Brewer Trophy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 17. 
the trophy award to Miss Adams, a special 


In announcing 


committee appointed by the National Aero- 
nautics Association pointed out that for the 
first time a teacher has been thus honored, 
giving national recognition not only to Miss 
Adams but also to the thousands of other 
teachers throughout the Nation who are do- 
ing progressive work in aviation education. 

Chairman of the awards committee was 
Willis C. Brown, Aviation Specialist of the 
Office of Education. 
President of Thompson Products. Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, is shown in 


Frederick Crawford, 


the photograph above awarding the trophy. 


Off the Rostrum— 
Off the Press 


“Throughout the history of American public 
education, administrators have been so busy 
providing housing and equipment for in- 
creased school enrollments that they have 
not always had time to lead their staffs in 
the improvement of instructional pro- 


3 


grams... 


~——-Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in address, ‘Can We Meet 
the Needs for Educational Leadership?” be- 
fore the fall mecting of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of School Executives, Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 5, 1949. 
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“In recent years there has been extensive 
criticism of accreditation, particularly with 
reference to the increasing number of ac- 
crediting agencies and the tendency to ac- 
credit individual departmental fields of 
study in addition to professional schools 
and colleges . . .” 

—Theresa Birch Wilkins, Research Assistant, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, in ‘“‘Acered- 
ited Higher Institutions—1948,”? Bulletin 
1919, No. 6, price 30 cents. 


x Kk 


“Among the seventy-five or more universi- 
ties in this country which award the Ph. D. 
degree, only three, so far as I have been able 
to discover, have established fellowships 
specifically for prospective college teachers. 
These are Chicago, Princeton, and Syra- 
cuse. id 


—Frederick J. Kelly, Division of Higher 
Edneation, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, tn address before Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 


Kansas City, Mo., October 25, 1949. 
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... The effectiveness of world history 
study, in the last analysis, must depend on 
the work of students and teachers in their 
classrooms. They are the ultimate pro- 
ducers and consumers im the situation. the 
only persons who can make the needed 


revisions ...” 


—Dorothy McClure, for Social 


Sciences, Office of Education, Federal Se- 


Spccialist 


enrity Agency, in National Council for the 
Social Studies Twentieth Yearbook, 1949. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


The Challenge of School Board Member- 


ship. By Daniel R. Davies and Fred W. 
Hosler. New York. Chartwell House, Inc., 
1949. 153 p. $2. 


Educational Acceleration, Appraisals and 
Basic Problems. 
Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 
1949, 153 p. 
search Monograph, No. 31.) 
$3, cloth. 


Educational Administration in an Era of 


By Sidney L. Pressey. 


(Bureau of Educational Re- 
$2.50, paper ; 


Transition. Conference Directed by Eu- 
gene S. Lawler and Dan H. Cooper; Com- 
piled and Edited by Jack R. Childress. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
275 p. (Proceedings of the Co-operative 
Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools. Northwestern 
University—the University of Chicago, 


1949. vol. 12) $3.75. Processed. 


Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools. By I. N. Thut and J. Raymond 
Gerberich. Ist edition. New York, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1949. 493 
p-  (MeGraw-Hill Series in Education) $4. 

Library Books Helpful in Planning Units 
of Work in the Elementary and Junior High 
The Division of 
Curriculum Development. Bureau of Li- 
braries. Brooklyn, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1949. 63 p. 

Uses for Waste Materials. Compiled by 
the ACEI Committee on Equipment and 
Supplies. Washington, D. C., Association 
for Childhood Education International 
(1200 Fifteenth St., NW.). 1949. 24 p. 
Illus. (General Service Bulletin) 50 cents. 

Where Children Come First; a Study of 
the P, UA. Idea: 
Overstreet. Chicago, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1949. 311 p. $3. 


Schools, Revised edition. 


By Harry and Bonaro 


My American Heritage; a Collection of 
Songs, Poems, Speeches, Sayings, and Other 
Writings Dear to Our Hearts. Collected by 
Ralph Henry and Lucile Pannell.  Chi- 
cago. Rand McNally & Company, 1949, 
318 p. Illus. $3. 


Getting Along in the Family. By Jane 
Mayer. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 
1949, 44 p. Illus. 60 cents. 


The Market for College Graduates and 
Related Aspects of Education and Income. 
By Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1949, 207 p. $4. 


How to Get the Job. By Mitchell Dreese. 


Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1949. 48 p. Illus. 60 cents. 


Safety Education in the Secondary School. 
Chicago. National Safety Council, School 
and College Division, 1949, 55 p. Illus. 


—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


These theses are on file in the Education 
collection of the Federal Security Ageney 
Library where they are available upon re- 
quest by interlibrary loan. 

The Administrative Process in Recent 
Ohio School Legislation. By Flavian J. 
Master’s, 1948. University of 
107 p. ms. 


Schneider. 
Cincinnati. 

Traces the evolution of administrative law and 
its use in the State of Ohio; and the use made by 
the Ohio State Department of Education and local 
school boards of the administrative process. 


An Analysis of Sixth Grade Spelling 


Errors. By Lillis Massoletti. Master’s, 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHooL Lire for | year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


1948. 


p- ms. 


George Washington University. 65 


Analyzes 666 words to find out the types of er- 
rors made by sixth grade pupils, and offers sug- 
gestions for improving their spelling ability. 

Education as Treated in the Periodical 
Literature for the Years 1939-1947. By 
Master’s, 1948. Uni- 

121 p. ms. 


lrene Longenecker. 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Analyzes educational articles in 10 of the more 
popular nonprofessional magazines on the effect of 
the depression and of the War on education; the 
controversy on progressive education; the value of 
general education; and education for democracy 
and future leadership. 


The Establishment of a Mental Hygiene 
Program ina Public School Program. By 
Frederick A. Zehrer. 1948. 


Harvard University. 


Doctor’s, 
318 p. ms. 


Describes the criteria and practices employed in 
the mental hygiene program in Greenwich, Conn., 
during the period 1937 to 1942. Evaluates the 
program. 


An Experimental Study of a Human Re- 
By Ralph R. 
Ohio State 


lations Training Program. 
Canter. Jr. Doctor’s, 1949. 
139 p. ms. 


Develops and evaluates a course in human re- 


University. 


lations training. 


Factors Associated with Social Acceptance 
at the Ninth Grade Level and an Analysis of 


Sex Differences in the Factors Investigated, 
-By Howard S. Bretsch. Doctor’s, 1948. 


Syracuse University. 


255 p. ms. 


Analyzes data obtained from over 700 9B pupils 
in the junior high schools in a city in east central 
New York State to determine their social accept- 
ance, sex differences in certain aspects of person- 
ality and adjustment; and to determine changes 
that occurred during the school year. 


A Manual for the Preparation of a Mime- 


ographed School Newspaper. By Alvin J. 


Munrchel. Master’s, 1949. University of 
Cincinnati. 102 p. ms. 
Appraises the content and techniques utilized 


in 135 mimeographed school papers. Discusses 


journalistic techniques involved in their production. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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AIDS 


from Your Government 


Congress of the United States 


Public School Assistance Act of 1949. 
A record of the hearings held before a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Commission on 
Education and Labor of the louse of Repre- 
sentatives concerning 5. 246 and H. R. 4042. 
1949. 953 p. $2. 


Department of Agriculture 


How To Use Whole and Nonfat Dry 
Milk. 
Publication AIS—S6, October 1949. 
10 cents. 

Monthly List of Publications and Mo- 
tion Pictures, October 1949. 
Soil Conserva- 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
3l p. 


Free. 
Our Remaining Land. 
1949. 12 p. 


tion Service. 5 cents. 


Department of Contuuerce 


Atomic Energy Levels as Derived From 
Analyses of Optical Spectra, Vol. 1, 19-19. 
BUO Dp. S2.70. 


Department of the Interior 


Story of Hoover Dam. 1949. 71 p. 


25 cents. 
Department of Labor 


Occupations for Girls and Women: Se- 
lected References, July 1943—June 1948. 


Women’s Bureau in collaboration with Of: . 


fice of Education. Federal Security Agency. 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 229. 
30 cents. 


105 p. 


Department of State 


UNESCO News. Monthly publication of 
the UU, 5. 
ENESCO: 


per ycar, forcign: single copy. 10 cents. 


National Commission for 


$l per year. domestic: $1.35 


Federal Security Agency 


Catalog of Mental Health Pamphlets 
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intendent of Documents, U.S. 


and Reprints Available for Distribution 
1949. Public Health Service. National In- 


stitute of Mental Health. Free. 
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Life Histories of North American 
Thrushes, Kinglets, and Their Allies. 
1949, 454 p. $1.50. 


Superintendent of Documents 


American History and Biography. 
Price List 50, July 1949, 

Suburbanites and Home 
Price List 72. August 1949, 


Free. 
Builders. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
General Outline of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Activities. Rev. 1948. 60 p. 20 


cents. 


Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


Help Wanted—Teachers. 
Lire, October 1949, 
~ Improving School Custodial 
1949, No, 13. 15 cents. 

Index, School Life, Vol. XXX, October 1947—July 
1948. Free. 


5 cents. 


Service. Bulletin 


Index, School Life, Vol. XXXI, October 1948—June - 


1949 and March Supplement. Free. 
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erans Educational Facilities Program of the 
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ber 1949. Research and Statistical Service, Divi- 
sion of Central Services. eam 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educaton 
Institutions 1948-49—Summary. 
262A, November 1949, 
Service, Division of Central Services. 

1949 Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational In- 
264% 1919, 
Research and Statistical Service, Division of Cen- 
tral Servicgs. 

News Notes, Division of International Educational 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Officer Training for Fire Departments. 
November 1949, 

Statistical Summary of Higher Education 1947-48: 


Circular No. 
Research and Statistical 
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The Division. 
Misc. 3345, 
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Relations. 


Faculty, Students, and Degrees in Higher Education, 
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Research and_Statisti 
tral Services. 
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How the Office of Education Helps You. 
Reprinted. with permission, from NEA 
Journal. by Federal Security Agency. Of- 
fice of Education. Free. 

School in the Hospital. Federal Sccurity 
Agency, Office of Education Bulletin 1949, 
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Education and Physical Education and 
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. No only that, but we can criticize 


the government all we want to . . .” p. 82 
K KE 

“. . . We who believe in democracy cannot 

trust to our living italone ...” ..  p.82 
Ko OK 

“. . . If we don’t know the answer, we'll at 

least known where to send you for it . . .” 

p. 83 
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. . . Of the estimated four to five mil- 
lion exceptional children of school age, less 
than 15 percent have been reported as 
being enrolled in special schools and 
plasses cyan st epee ee ats woeay Gru Pe 
x kK 
“Many States are revising accreditation 
standards for schools to include more ade- 


ee 


quate guidance services...” . . =. p, 87 
x x * 
“... The situation is very grave...” 
p. 89 
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“It is not enough that we provide merely the 
teaching personnel and physical facilities 
for the vastly increased numbers of Ameri- 
can children whom we must educate in 


he vears Anedda a Gea ee ce p. 90 
kk 
“. . . The teacher can do much to bring 


security to the child and keep him 


from worrying about falling behind in 
Scholar Se ca ee p. 93 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 
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Richard L. Chapman. 


Anne Pinkney. 


Robert Shanks. 


Gloria Chomiak. 


Victorious Voices of Democracy 


Education for democracy in action! An outstanding 

example ts the 1950 Voice of Democracy Contest just 
ended. It is estimated that a million high-school students 
participated in this year’s third annual competition. Those 
who took part represented the Nation’s 28,000 high schools 
in all the States and Territories. Their 5-minute presenta- 
tions titled, “I Speak For Democracy,” were judged in local 
school and community competitions. From State and Ter- 


Richard L. Chapman, 
Brookings High School, 


they Smitty? 
Brookings, South Dakota. 


] speak for Democracy. 
Why? 


American, and then maybe it’s because | 


Well. maybe because Im an 


live in a democracy. 


believe in the individual . .. that’s what 


democracy is ... the individual . . . in- 
dividuals like you, Tom Brown. and you. 
John Smith, and me. 

I can do what I want with my life . . attend. 


rise to fame and fortune . . . or be just 


plain Joe Doaks like most of us. flower family . 


What you earn or make, is your own... 
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they don't try to take it away from you, do 
No; because everyone in a 
democracy respects your rights. 

We don't keep a strongbox on the front 


steps to put the morning milk in... we 


We can go to church if we want to. It 
isn't a state church, it’s any church. Cath- 
olic. Protestant. or Jewish that we care to 


I might have been a descendant of a May- 
. and you could just as 


well have been an immigrant boy ... it 


ee 


ritorial winners four national finalists were selected for a 
trip to Washington, D. C., a meeting with President Truman 
and Members of Congress, and to receive $500 college 
scholarships. Endorsed by the Office of Education, the 
Voice of Democracy Contest is sponsored by the National 
Association of Broadcasters, Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. Names and 
presentations of the four national winners for 1950 follow: 


wouldn't make any difference. The place 
in the sun you or [| make for ourselves is 
what we want to make it. 

You see, Smitty. democarey has no fa- 
Just 


because you're a Democrat. Tom, Sinitty’s 


vorites . . . no: not ever in politics. 
nol going to stop doing business with you. 
Sure. during the election season we have 
some pretty heated discussions, but as soon 
as we elect our mayor, or governor. or 
President .. . we all get behind him and 
back him up to keep our democracy func- 


tioning the way it should. 


Our representative in the government ac- 
tually takes time to consider our opinions 
because you and I help put him there, and 
if he gets careless with the trust that we 
granted . . . we can help throw him out. 
Not only that, but we can criticize the 
. just be- 
cause we find fault in some of their poli- 


government all we want to. . 


cies doesn’t mean they’re going to throw us 
in prison .. . they try to satisfy us... 
us the individuals. 

Can you remember the big noise we had 
over the last election? 


member just why we had it? .. 


And can you re- 
. sure. 
because we have not one. but many political 
. . political parties of every size 
and description. When you go to mark 
your ballot you don’t see just one candidate 
for President . . . this is democracy. The 
individuals, the people . . . that’s you and 
I... make the decisions of government 


parties . 


. . . because democracy is government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

The government is there to serve us . . 
not to suppress us. 

As long as you and J can step as high 
and wide as we want, without stepping on 
anyone else’s rights, and as long as we have 
the right to work, whether it’s for another 
individual, ourselves, or a government in- 
dustry . . . we live in a democracy. 

I guess sometimes we fail to hear that 
wise bit of advice: “The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance,” and we have to fight. 
We don’t fight for a dictator or leader . . . 
we fight for our friends, our families, our 
ideals . . . we fight for democracy. 

You guys are individuals . . . there’s 
nobody just like you, Tom, or just like you, 
. under democracy we have free- 
individual expres- 


Smitty 2. 
dom of expression .. . 
sion. We can show our worth in the man- 
ner we think fitting. We have opportunity 
too, opportunity to do as we think. It may 
be large or small, but it’s ours to use. 

You know, I think the finest symbol of 
democracy and us, its individuals, is the 
Statue of Liberty. You can see her as she 
stands high, head erect, holding out the 
torch of freedom .. . in a world of dark- 
ness. 

She and I speak for the most perfect 
way of life . . . yet devised by man. WE 
SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY! 


Gloria Chomiak, 
Wilmington High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


I speak for democracy, because two gen- 
erations back my ancestors could not; be- 
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cause if I do not speak of it, if many more 
do not speak of it, there may come a time 
when we too, will not have the right to do so. 

For today more than at any other time 
governing powers are pitted one against an- 
other. It seems a crisis has been reached, 
and must be broken. We who believe in 
democracy cannot trust to our living it 
alone. We must stand up, and speak and be 
heard in its cause. 

And what is this thing called Democracy ? 
It is a thought discovered in ancient Greece; 
a thing a Slavic serf dreamed of too much 
and paid for with his life; an ideal, started 
in its practice by a model Parliament of 
England; and bitterly struggled for in 
Louis’ France. 

It is leavening of revolutions, a stepchild 
of Utopia; a system, first defined as a gov- 
ernment for and by the people in our own 
country, where it has grown to what we 
know and love today. 

It is a government that has been devel- 
oping for hundreds of years, and shall de- 
velop for hundreds more; a government 
that has outgrown an initial stage wherein 
it served the citizens of Greece: citizens who 
did not include the underprivileged and 
the captive, and who constituted but a frac- 
tion of the population. It is a government 
that has weathered the time when a land- 
laden Polish baron frowned upon it, think- 
ing of his foreign serfs, tilling their foreign 
fields for his benefit alone. He worried 
little for he could dispose of them at his 
pleasure if he found one who thought in 
their number. 

It is a government that has grown great 
since that medieval year when England’s 
people first had representatives before their 
King—the first representatives before au- 
thority a people ever had. 

It won a place for itself during the bitter 
civil war of France, when people were hun- 
ery, and angered with the extravagant ca- 
prices of those who ruled through heri- 
tage, and it found a home in the New World 
when honest colonists learned to demand a 
rule by their own choice. 

It has grown from a privilege of the few 
to a right of the common, risen from a perse- 
cuted idea to a mighty ideal upheld in 
safety by millions. It has developed into a 
system whose imperfections can be reme- 
died; and whose virtues are a God-given 
right. 

For this democracy is a natural system. 
Men were created equal in their rights and 
their responsibilities. And is not intelligent 
participation in governing among them? 


Men were given individual minds and de- 
sires. Ought not they have a right to voice 
them ? 

Democracy is a system with flaws, be- 
cause through the ages men have erred and 
do err, and a democracy is only as right as 
its people. Democracy is able to abolish 
its principles by its own excess. 

A cynic spoke the truth about it when he 
said that democracy can make each man his 
own oppressor. Yet, I believe that greater 
men have said a truer thing about democ- 
racy: that the peoples’ government can- 
not— shall not perish from the earth. 


Anne Pinkney, 
Trinidad High School, 
Trinidad, Colorado. 


I speak for Democracy. 

Perhaps you’re wondering who IJ am. 

I am a symbol, existing only in the minds 
of men. 

As a symbol I stand at the shores of our 
country. 

As a symbol I cover the whole land, I 
exist elsewhere, but never so much as here. 

Can it be you don’t recognize me? 

In one form I stand and welcome many 
travellers to our land. J am robed in skirts 
of iron, and I hold a bright torch aloft in 
my right hand. All peoples have thought 
of me in their dreams, many have defended 
me. 

Do you recognize these words—“Give me 
liberty or give me death”? They were 
spoken by one of my defenders, Patrick 
Henry. and in times of stress have been 
echoed by millions after him. 

What did I mean to Patrick Henry and 
those early patriots of our country? I 
meant enough to them that they risked their 
lives in honor to set up a country in which 
I should reign supreme. They wrote our 
Declaration of Independence and our Con- 
stitution which today stand as models upon 
which many governments are founded. 
They conceived the truths that all men are 
created equal in the sight of God and man. 
and so wrote into the Constitution of my 
country these things which I stand for: 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, the 
right to vote, trial by jury, freedom of the 
press, and the right to do as you wish if it 
doesn’t harm other people. 

As you see, without me none of these 
would have any meaning—and that is why 
you find my name written so many times in 
our Constitution. 

To the men who followed these early 
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Youth Is Served by Public Libraries 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


DMINISTRATORS of school and pub- 

lic libraries are. strengthening the pro- 
grams of cooperation between the two 
agencies as one of the best means of aiding 
youth to continue to read. to study, to dis- 
cuss, and to keep informed about topics 
of current importance. Furthermore, civic- 
minded men and women are assisting youth 
to lend significance to their efforts. Com- 
munity activities carried on by and for 
youth make headlines in some local news- 
papers while in others the work continues 
to develop patterns that have proven their 
worth. 

Some public libraries have a chief of 
youth service with 25 or more professional 
staff members assigned to various strategic 
posts in the system. Public libraries in 
smaller communities may have one young 
adults’ librarian or a readers’ adviser in 
charge of both work with youth and adults. 
All libraries, however, report busy pro- 
grams with much still left to be done. 

Concord, N. H., is an example of a com- 
munity of less than 28,000 population that 


Basic material for this article was furnished by youth 
departments in public libraries of the following cities: Balti- 
more, Md.; Brockton, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Concord, N. H.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; 
Washington, D. C.; White Plains, N. Y.; Youngstown, Ohio. 
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has established excellent facilities for read- 
ing and discussion for its youth. There is 
a reading club for junior high school, an- 
other for senior high school students, and 
also a weekly radio program conducted by 
junior and sentor high school students. with 
the young people’s librarian as moderator 
on the subject of books enjoyed by the teen- 
age. The library has a separate room on 
the first floor well stocked with books for 
use by youths. These are arranged to aid 
the young people in finding what they want 
with ease. Sports stories. animal stories, 
adventure tales, adult fiction enjoyed by 
youth, and biography, for example, are 
clearly so marked on the shelves. The room 
is bright and cheerful and attractively fur- 
nished with blond furniture and 
work—round and rectangular tables. Wind- 


wood- 


sor chairs, blue leather-covered couch, and 
Students bring to the 
room examples of their accomplishments in 


wide window sills. 


school art, literature, and guidance pro- 
grams. Teachers and youth appreciate the 
information and inspiration of this new 
service, 


Growing in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn, N. Y., reports the opening of a 
yi, > I 5 

youth library in the Bedford Branch with 
the assistance of a former “gang” of win- 


Pa 


dow-breaking youth, now a public-spirited 
group of loyal library users. The service 
includes an attractive browsing room where 
popular books and magazines are available 
and where friends may find comfortable 
“conversational corners.” A phonograph 
with plenty of the latest in “bebop and 
But the service 


Prob- 


lems of young people are of prime concern 


sweet and swing” is there. 
is not concerned solcly with fun. 


to the youth librarian. Such things as find- 
ing jobs—what to do—where to go—whom 
to see. The librarian in charge says, “The 
service aims at having an answer for every 
question whether it is to decide a bet or 
write a term paper. If we don’t know the 
answer, we'll at least know where to send 
you for it.” The library has agreed to help 
these youth to the fullest extent in their vo- 
cational, educational, and social problems. 

Numerous activities are planned and sev- 
eral volunteers in various fields—handi- 
craft, music, drama—have offered their 
time and knowledge to help young people. 
The drama group which meets Wednesday 
evenings at the youth center offers an op- 
portunity for discovering much neighbor- 
hood talent. A newspaper of youth activi- 
ties, written and printed by the young peo- 
ple themselves, is another project. 

“One of the most gratifying aspects in 


Young people’s room in Concord Public Library, Concord, N. H. 
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establishing this new Youth Library,” said 
the chief librarian of the Brooklyn system 
in announcing the opening. “is the way in 
which the young people of Bedford pitched 
in and helped set it up. Their unflagging 
efforts. their enthusiasm and teamwork in 
bringing this about are a splendid example 
of democracy at work. For our part, we of 
the Library feel it is in just such coopera- 
tion the library of today can be truly a part 
of the conmunity.” 

\ new Junior-Hi Room has been opened 
in the Ella K. McClatchy Young People’s 
Library in Sacramento. Calif... which is 
widely used and appreciated by the junior- 
young adults. They also have a new 
monthly publication called The Junior Hi 
Bookliner. 

Washington, D. C.. has opened a pleasant 
room on the main floor of the Central Li- 
brary for “young adults.” It has a recrea- 
tional reading collection as well as a small 
collection of reference books to answer in- 
formational and school assignment ques- 
tions. 

White Plains. N. Y.. Public Library has 
acquired a full-time librarian to work in the 
Young People’s alcove. 

Mobile Public Library. Mobile. Ala.. is 
also among the libraries to report a new 
Chief of Young Adult Department who is 
planning many new projects. Tacoma Pub- 
lic Library, Tacoma. Wash.. acquired a full- 
time young people's librarian in July of this 
year. This library is concentrating on 
building up its book collection and pub- 
licizing its new service for young people. 

Brockton, Mass., whose young adult’s li- 
brarian has recently been changed to full- 
time duty, has a well developed program in 
its Young Adults’ Room at the Brockton 
Public Library. This room is set up to pro- 
vide a link between the children’s room and 
the adult department and to carry over from 
school assignments to adult education. 
There is close cooperation between the high 
school and the public library in this city 
of 65,000 population. The school librarian 
and young adults’ librarian meet often for 
discussion of mutual problems and _ ex- 
change of ideas. Each serves as the inter- 
preter for the other. The young adults’ li- 
rarian is free to visit the high school 
informally. Her philosophy of work with 
youth calls for individual, informal, and 
definitely personal service to the young peo- 
ple who come for information, guidance, 
and inspiration. An attempt is made to 
encourage the young people in the transitory 
stage between childhood and adulthood to 


BAL 


develop as individuals as well as to become 
identified with the group. 

The Brockton High School Library Moni- 
tors’ Club, with 43 members under the di- 
rection of the school library, the boys’ and 
girls’ room. and the young adults’ room of 
the Brockton Public Library cooperate on 
at least two programs a year. One was the 
Book Week Assembly at the high school 
and a second was the Spring Book Festival, 
featuring junior high and elementary school 
The part-time staff of the pub- 
lic library is drawn largely from the Library 
Monitors’ Club since the training that they 
have received in elementary library tech- 
Each of the 
club members serves at least 2 hours a week 
The club and 


interests. 


niques is of distinct value. 


in the high school library. 
the young adults’ room representatives pre- 
pared a radio program on the subject of 


Photograph 


courtesy Oregon Journai newspaper 
shows Quinland Daniels, junior, and Claudette 
Juhlin, sophomore, Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oreg., in Central Library recereation room learning 
about other teen agers’ problems. 


Public and School Library Cooperation. 
This successful broadcast was repeated at 
the American Library Association Regional 
Conference for New England at Swampscott, 
Mass.. in October 1949, The program was 
evidence of close cooperation between 
school and public library in what is, after 
all, a common goal—the best possible li- 
brary service for the young folks of Brock- 
ton. 

Another project of the young adults’ li- 
brarian in Brockton should be mentioned. 
It is a reading survey which is now in its 
fourth and final year. The objective of this 
study has been to learn accurately what 
titles were being read. As a testing sample 


the first 250 transfers from the boys’ and 
girls’ room were taken. Their library cards 
were given an extra symbol (Y) in front 
of the number. The registration period was 
extended to cover the senior year in high 
school. Ordinarily reregistration is re- 


The daily 


circulation is checked for the titles borrowed 


quired at the end of 3 years. 


on these numbers and a record kept in the 
young adults’ room. the adult department, 
All filled cards are 
kept and sent to the young adults’ room 
A different colored 
ink is being used for each branch and 


and in the branches. 
to be checked for use. 


department. 

The finished survey should show what 
titles were borrowed, the proportion of fic- 
tion to nonfiction, the types of both.  Fic- 
tion is being roughly classified into short 
siories, historical, mystery and detective. 
animal, western, classics, careers, World 
War II. sports, humor, religion, problems 
of youth, sea stories. light fiction. and mis- 
cellaneous. And this year a new class—sci- 
ence fiction—will have to be added. Non- 
It is 
not going to be an accurate record of who 
took what. nor of every book circulated on 
the 250 cards. A few of these people have 
Sometimes the staff 


fiction is recorded by class anyway. 


moved from Brockton. 
is so rushed that the circulation for a day 
does not get thoroughly checked. But it is 
felt that the survey indicates trends and 
that it should give a fair idea of where the 
collection needs building up—whether there 
is increasing maturity of interest and 
whether the transition to adult books is 
being made. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa.. considerable progress 
has been made in closer cooperation be- 
tween school and public library in the mat- 
ter of book selection. The librarian of the 
young adults’ room is invited to attend the 
book selection and order meetings of the 
school librarians and one school librarian 
represents her group at the school meetings 
for the young adults’ room. In this way 
the books produced each year are thor- 
oughly read and discussed and then bought 
by either schools, or the public library’s 
young people's department, or by both. 
This plan has worked so well that attempts 
are being made to bring about a similar 
arrangement with parochial schools. 

School librarians and a_ representative 
group of English teachers in Youngstown, 
Ohio, meet with the young people's reading 
specialist at the public library to hear re- 
views of the best teen-age books of the year. 


(Continucd on page 94) 
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Conference on Education of Exceptional 


Children and Youth 


FIFTY-TWO EDUCATORS from 25 dif- 
ferent States came to Washington on Janu- 
ary 4 at the call of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to consider some of the crucial 
issues in special educational services for ex- 
ceptional children and youth. There were 
in attendance representatives of: (1) State 
education departments; (2) local school 
systems; (3) colleges and universities; (4) 
residential schools for handicapped chil- 
dren; and (5) national voluntary agencies 
devoted to the interests of handicapped 
children. 

The major problems considered at the 
3-day meeting included those relating to: 
(1) The place of special education for ex- 
ceptional children and youth in the total 
school structure; (2) the preparation of 
qualified teachers; (3) financial and legis- 
lative considerations; and (4) the proper 
coordination of various services for excep- 
tional children and youth. 

Exceptional children include those who 
are so different from what is supposed to be 
normal in mental, physical. or emotional 
traits that they need educational services in 
addition to or different from those accorded 
children in general. The blind and the 
partially seeing, the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, the crippled, the delicate. the 
speech defective, the socially maladjusted, 
the mentally retarded. as well as the men- 
tally gifted are among those needing spe- 
cial consideration. 

The conference pointed out not only the 
progress that has been made in the States 
but also the inadequacies that still exist in 


Of the 


estimated four to five million exceptional 


local, State, and Federal prograins. 


children of school age. less than 15 percent 
have been reported as being enrolled in 
special schools and classes. An undeter- 
mined number are being helped through the 
efforts of regular classroom teachers. but it 
is certain that all too many are still without 
the services they need at school. at home, or 
in the hospital. It was strongly recom- 
mended by the conference that communi- 
ties. States. and Federal Government unite 
in making special educational services avail- 
able to all who need them. 

Through committee organization. a state- 


ment of recommendations was prepared on 
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each of the four major topics under consid- 
eration at the conference. A complete re- 
port of the proceedings. including the com- 
nuttee recommendations. has been compiled 


by the Office of Education. 


Study Commission Workshop 


IN 1942 the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers organized a Study Commis- 
sion, composed of one representative of each 
of the 48 State departments of education, to 
study those educational problems of most 
immediate and pressing interest to the 
Council and to inake reports and recom- 
For 


several years the Study Commission func- 


mendatious based on their studies. 


trened almost wholly through its Planning 
Cominittee. composed of nine Study Com- 
nrission members appomted by the presi- 
dent of the Council, which met two or three 
tines annually to plan studies. draft reports, 
and agree on recommendations. 

In 1947 the Study Commission imitiated. 
at the request of the Council, a comprehen- 
sive study on the organization, services, and 
staffing of State departments of education 
and related problems. After some prelim- 
inary work on the study the Council decided 
that progress could be greatly accelerated 
through utilization of a Study Commission 
workshop and authorized one for the fall of 
1949, 

This workshop was held at Biloxi. Miss., 
November 27 to December 10, 1919, and 
was attended by representatives. including 
two chief State school officers. of 32 State 
departments of education aud several con- 
sultants from the U.S. Office of Education, 
the National Education Association. and the 
Counctl’s office in Washington. T. J. Bern- 
ing, Assistant Commissioner of Education 
in Minnesota. was director of the workshop. 
The group was divided into three commit- 
tces to carry on the production work. Leo 
P. Black, Director of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum in Nebraska. was chairman of the 
Committee on the Legal Status of State 
Boards of Education and Chief State School 
Officers. 
Superintendent for Instruction and Eduea- 


G. Robert Koopman, Associate 


tional Planning in Michigan. was chairman 


of the Committee on the Organization of 
State Departments of Education. J. Cayce 
of Research and 
Special Studies in New York, was chairman 


Morrison. Coordinator 
cf the Committee on the Services of State 
Departments of Education. Committee ses- 
sions were alternated with sessions of the 
whole group in developing the workshop 
report. 

One of the half-day sessions of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers 
was devoted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of the three committee reports which 
made up the 55-page mimeographed report 
of the workshop. It is expected that this 
report and others to be developed later will 
form the basis for a manual on State school 
administration which will result from the 
actual experience of members of State de- 
partments of education. 


Education Writers Awards 


ENTRIES FOR the Education Writers An- 
nual Awards to be made in May 1950 for 
the calendar year 1949 will be judged as 
follows: 

1. Outstanding article or series of articles 
dealing with education which appeared in 
a newspaper during 19-49, 

2. Outstanding article or series of ar- 
ticles on education which appeared in a 
magazine of general circulation, on a wire 
service release or radio or television pro- 
gram during 1049, 

3, Outstanding work of interpreting edu- 
cation through the media of the newspaper 
during 1949, 

4. Outstanding editorial dealing with 
education which appeared in a newspaper 
or magazine of general circulation during 
1949. 

Applications for awards. accompanied by 
exhibit of writing to be considered. should 
be submitted not later than March 25, 1950, 
to Millicent Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Education Writers Association, The Chris- 
Gan Science Monitor. Boston 15. Mass. 

Any working member of a newspaper, 
magazine, news service, the radio. or tele- 
The Board 


of Judges includes Floyd Taylor, Director. 


vision may submit an entry. 


American Press Institute. Columbia Uni- 
versity. chairman: Harold V. Boyle. Pulit- 
zer Prize Winner, Associated Press; Bel- 
mont Farley. Director of Press and Radio, 
Harold 
Taylor. President. Sarah Lawrence College. 
and G. Kerry Smith, Chief of Information 
and Publications, U.S. Office of Education. 


National Education Association: 
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Current Developments in Guidance Services 


by Frank L. Sievers 


Specialist, Individual Inventory and Counseling Techniques 


HE YEAR 1950 marks the twelfth year 
T since the establishment of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
in the Office of Education. During this 
time. especially since the passage of the Vo- 
cational Act of 1946, more commonly known 
as the George-Barden Act, more landmarks 
for guidance services in the United States 
have been set than during any other period. 

Prior to 1946, Federal funds for the guid- 
ance programs were available only in the 
area of supervision. The George-Barden 
Act made funds available for supervision, 
for training guidance counselors, for the 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of 
guidance counselors on the secondary and 
adult levels, and for instructional equip- 
ment and supplies used in such counseling. 
Consequently, State plans in more than 40 
States have been expanded to include pro- 
vision for some or all of the services men- 
tioned as reimbursable within the act. 

The interpretation of the act by the Com- 
missioner of Education encourages States 
to make adequate provision for supervision 
and counselor training with the research 
necessary in each before reimbursement is 
contemplated at the local level. 

These liberal and far-sighted policies of- 
fer States a framework for the expansion 
of guidance services toward the end that 
all who need them will be served more ade- 
quately. It is too early at this time to esti- 
mate accurately the full effect of the George- 
Barden Act upon guidance services in the 
schools of the various States, but some 
emerging trends are evident. It is one pur- 
pose of this article to present a brief sum- 
mary of the State-Federal relationships 
through which the guidance services oper- 
ate and describe some of the developments 
apparent in implementing the provisions 
of the act. 

In keeping with established practices, 
each State is encouraged to view its needs 
and draw up a plan which meets these with- 
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in the framework of the existing laws. The 
liberal stipulation of meeting minimum re- 
quirements allows each State maximum 
freedom in patterning a program uniquely 
adapted to the needs of individuals within 
its boundaries. Thus, industrial Ohio will 
function on a very different plan than does 
agricultural South Dakota. California, with 
its great variety of work opportunities, cli- 
mate, and topography, will need to utilize 
a different approach to its guidance pro- 
gram than will South Carolina with its nu- 
merous small agricultural units. States are 
functioning, therefore, under plans that per- 
mit a wide diversity of services within the 
safeguard of providing an adequate basic 
program for its residents. Briefly, services 
include provision at the local level for com- 
plete, adequate, systematically recorded in- 
formation about all pupils, information 
about occupations and training opportuni- 
ties, counseling the individual, assisting the 
pupil in assessing his potentialities and in 
taking steps to make intelligent decisions 
in the light of knowledge of himself and 
available opportunities, follow-up of the in- 
dividual, and research for the purpose of 
improving the services of the school to the 
individual pupil. In practice, Federal 
funds are insufficient to reimburse local 
services in most cases, but this liberal pat- 
tern of potential reimbursed programs has 
an influence on all local planning. 

Counselors in schools are eneouraged to 
think of the services of the guidance pro- 
gram in three broad areas: Services to the 
individual, to the school staff in offering 
assistance in their understanding of pupils, 
and to the administration in reorganizing 
the school’s program in the light of the 
needs of boys and girls. 


Training of Guidance Workers 
Emphasized 

An analysis of annual State reports for 
the current year indicates some recent 


trends in developments within various 
States. One of these concerns the training 
of guidance personnel. Under the leader- 
ship of the National Office, a number of 
regional meetings of State Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers and a 1948 national 
conference were on this theme. Various 
committees, working prior to the 1948 meet- 
ing, prepared material for consideration 
and subsequent meetings permitted further 
refinement of the committee work. Bul- 
letins upon Duties, Standards, and Quali- 
fications of Counselors; Occupational In. 
formation; Analysis of the Individual; 

Counseling Techniques; and Administra 

tive Relationships of the Guidance Program 
have been published and are available from 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office of Education. It is 
expected that bulletins on The Basic 
Course, Supervised Practice in Guidance 
Services, and In-Service Preparation for 
Guidance Workers will be issued in the im- 
mediate future. Institutions of higher 
learning have sensed the need for trained 
counselors and are taking steps to provide 
training for potential counselors at the 
graduate level. A steady increase in the 
number of institutions and in the listing 
of guidance offerings is revealed by ex- 
amination of the periodic publication of the 
Office of Education, Offerings in Guidance 
Work in Colleges and Universities. The 
heavy demand for the bulletins upon coun- 
selor preparation and the marked increase 
in training courses indicate a new era in 
the preparation of counselors. 

An interesting development aimed at pro- 
viding a more realistic approach in the 
preparation of counselors at the preservice 
level is indicated in the growth of intern- 
ships. Arrangements are made by the 
cuunselor trainer whereby a local coun- 
selor in an outstanding guidance program 
assumes the responsibility for providing the 
trainee practice in actual guidance situa- 
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tions. In this setting the “intern” experi- 
ences the variety of duties involved in the 
day-to-day work of a counselor in an on- 
going program. The implications for pro- 
viding seasoned training under such a plan 
of approach can scarcely be overestimated. 

To meet fully the need for extensive in- 
service training of persons already employed 
in schools, itinerant counselor trainers have 
been added to many guidance staffs at the 
State level. Greater flexibility of training 
is afforded in the variety of content and 
method, the elimination of prerequisites, 
and the inclusion of an attack upon specific 
problems in the particular school being 
served. 


Basic Understandings of Guidance 
Required for Teacher Certification 


Guidance leaders in the States have recog- 
nized the importance of acquainting teach- 
ers and administrators with the services 
and functions of a guidance program. As 
certification requirements for teachers are 
being revised in some States, one or two 
guidance courses are being added to the re- 
quired list for those applying for certificates. 
As this requirement is met, increasing un- 
derstanding of guidance is provided in the 
undergraduate and graduate training of 
The effect is to extend the use- 
fulness of specialists in guidance if a school 
has them, and to provide rudimentary serv- 
ices in many small schools where specialists 
cannot be afforded. 


teachers. 


Pilot Programs Developing 


Another development is the growth of 
“pilot programs” in several States. A local 
school places its facilities and resources at 
the disposal of the State supervisor and 
other guidance experts for the purpose of 
providing adequate guidance services to its 
pupils. Needs of the pupils are ascertained ; 
community resources are explored. The 
school staff then considers the guidance 
services that are essential for the pupils 
in the light of the found needs and ascer- 
tained resources. As the program develops, 
it is used as a visiting station for other 
schools of similar type to illustrate how 
guidance services can be developed when 
concerted action is taken within the school. 


State Accreditation Standards 
Include Guidance Services 

Many States are revising accreditation 
standards for schools to include more ade- 
quate guidance services. In some States, 
schools must have an adequate guidance 
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program to receive full accreditation or par- 
ticipate in State funds. The program is 
evaluated in terms of the basic services men- 
tioned earlier and of standards of counselor- 


pupil load. 


Criteria for Evaluating Guidance 
Services in Schools 


In meeting the need for determining the 
effectiveness of local guidance programs, 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office of Education spon- 
sored and assisted a national committee 
composed of State guidance officers for 
drafting a device for evaluating local guid- 
ance programs. <A bulletin, Criteria for 
Evaluating Guidance Programs in Second- 
ary Schools, Form B, was prepared and 
used in a number of schools in several 
States. Further refinement of the Fvalua- 
tive Criteria followed. The revised bulletin 
is available together with the companion 
bulletin How to Use the Criteria for Evalu- 
ating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools, Form B, from the Office of Educa- 
tion. Representative States throughout the 
Nation are evaluating their programs by 
means of these tools during this year. It is 
anticipated that standards for local pro- 
grams will evolve as results of the evalua- 
tions become available. 

The Evaluative Criteria is being used also 
as an effective in-service training device 
for the professional staffs of schools. Staff 
members employ the 200 odd items of the 
Criteria as a means of determining an ade- 
quate philosophy in terms of guidance prac- 
tices and services. 


National and International 
Guidance Activities 


The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has been concerned. since its in- 
ception, in furnishing professional leader- 
ship in the field of guidance. Recently, it 
took the initiative in joining with seven 
other organizations in issuing Counselor 


Preparation; a report by the Joint Commit-, 


tee on Counselor Preparation. The N. V. 
G. A. Directory of Vocational Services, a 
list of approved counseling agencies in the 
Nation, is another important innovation. 
The product of the Committee on Ethical 
Practices, it is a pioneer attempt to identify 
counseling services meeting specific criteria. 

The contributions of the various divisions 
of the American Psychological Association 
to the guidance movement have been nu- 
merous. One outstanding action was the 
establishment of the American Board of 


Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
This board, similar to examining boards in 
other professions, e. g., medicine, engineer- 
ing, issues a diploma in “counseling and 
guidance” to persons who meet its high 
standards of training and can pass its exam- 
inations. 

The Counseling and Guidance Division 
of the American Psychological Association 
has an active committee on counselor prep- 
aration. Another group is at work on de- 
fining function and training of “Clinical 
Counselors.” The varied journals of the 
association carry many research reports on 
guidance techniques. 

The American Vocational Association has 
been interested for some time in stimulating 
schools in providing adequate guidance 
services to pupils. It affords an opportu- 
nity for discussion of mutual problems in a 
separate section for members interested in 
vocational guidance. lts national leader- 
ship in the ovement for providing Federal 
funds for guidance services was a valuable 
contribution with increasing influence in 
promoting guidance work in the Nation. 

The International Labor Organization, 
meeting at Geneva. Switzerland, during the 
summer of 1949, adopted a resolution mak- 
ing certain recommendations on vocational 
guidance. It includes statements pertain- 
ing to principles, practices, tools, and tech- 
niques, and suggestions regarding the ad- 
ministration of guidance services and the 
This action, 
taken after 3 years of deliberation, repre- 
sents the measured judgment of the repre- 
sentatives of 61 nations in matters of guid- 


training of guidance officers. 


ance. The Geneva Conference directed the 
I. L. O. to take necessary steps to develop 
guidance services in the 61 member nations 
and to cooperate with the United Nations 
Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization in this work. 

The developments described in this article 
offer substantial evidence of the present 
trends in the utilization of guidance funds 
under the George-Barden Act. They also 
suggest an emerging pattern which points 
toward a realistic approach to providing 
adequate training and high standards for 
guidance counselors, as well as continued 
concern over the mastery and full utilization 
of the tools and techniques of guidance. 
Finally, these developments display evi- 
dence that activities have a truly national 
extent and are overflowing the boundaries 
of many separate countries into the begin- 


nings of international endeavor. 
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Magnitude of the Nations Educational 
Task Today and in the Years Ahead 


by Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis, and Herbert S. Conrad, Chief, Research and Statistical Service 


HOW MANY MORE CHILDREN are enrolled in our Nation’s 


schools (public and nonpublic) this year than mm 1946-47? 
* 
WHAT IS THE FORECAST of such enrollment for the years 


ahead? 


* 
HOW MANY ADDITIONAL TEACHERS will be needed to 


instruct the growing number of children during the next 10 years? 


* 
ANSWERS to these and related questions are basic to adequate 
educational administration and planning. Because unparalleled 
educational problems now confront both school administrators 
and the public. ScnooL Lire presents this two-page center spread 
as a timely service. 


* 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION SPECIALISTS, in this connection, 


point out a significant fact that is not always sufficiently recog- 
nized; namely. that many educational problems require that we 


think and act not in terms of number of pupils but of “pupil 
stations.” Educational statisticians explain it in this way. A 
count of the elementary and secondary school population as of a 
given date understates the magnitude of the Nation’s educational 
task, 
extra levy of teaching skill and school-housing demand by pupils 


This understatement results from a failure to disclose the 
who transfer from one community to another. Obviously, the 
transfer pupil takes with him neither his former teacher nor his 
desk or classroom space. As a result, when there is high pupil 
mobility, as currently prevails in the United States, the extra 
requirements imposed by pupil transfers become significant. 
Such student trausfers are included in what is known as cumula- 
tive total enrollment. Actual census count of boys and girls in 
schools at a given date does not consider the invisible pupil load 
caused by transfers. Administrators and teachers, nevertheless, 
face the task of dealing with both the stationary and the mobile 
pupil population. 
* 
WE MAY EXPECT THE LARGEST INCREASES in elementary 


enrollments in the years immediately before us—nearly a million 


Forecast of Annual Total Enroltment in Public and Nonpublic Schools Combined, 1947-48 to 1959-60 


(All figures rounded separately to nearest hundred) 


Elementary grades (kindergarten 
through grade 8) 


Secondary grades (grades 
9-12) 


Elementary and secondary 
(kindergarten through grade 12) 


Year =a | ; = 
Total enroll- Change from | Total enroll- Change from Total enroll- | Change from 
ment previous year ment previous year ment | previous year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) 

1946-47... ee 90,911,900 |}! 29...) 645g s00Nlh oe 96.670: 700 eee 
1GATH=48 oo ccs. core 20,690,900 +479,000 6,505,000 -++ 46,200 27,195,900 +525 ,200 
W9OAS—49 oe herkc cere 21,736,500 + 1,045,600 6,397,900 —107,100 28,134,400 -++938,500 
1OA9=50, 2. ee 99/759,800 + 1,093,300 6,240,400 —157,500 29,000,200 + 865,800 
NOS O-b dca wees 23,686,000 +926,200 6,141,700 — 98,700 29,827,700 +827,500 
MOS 15 9 cca cncuevesc pees 24,467,600 ++ 781,600 6,167,900 -+ 26,200 30,635,500 + 807,800 
1950253. tacts 96,064,300  +1,596,700 6,262,400 494,500 32,326,700 | +1,691,200 
1O5 354i cote doce. 27,453,000 + 1,388,700 6,408,400 +146,000 33,861,400 +1,534,700 
195 4-55 oo eres ete were 28,651,900 +1,198,900 6,557,500 +149,100 35,209,400 + 1,348,000 
NOD S—5 Occ. ele .ersiorereuace 29,333,700 -+ 681,800 6,825,200 + 967,700 36,158,900 +949,500 
195A Tec a ee 99,497,700 +-164,000 7,286,100 460,900 36,783,800 | 694,900 
1957-58 6. e, 99,432,800 —64'900 7,753,400 467,300 37,186,200 1 402,400 
MOD S=59 oe sceccreanserelecos 29,004,000 — 428,800 8,101,000 + 347,600 37,105,000 — 81,200 
1959-60..2.0. 0... 98,789,200 9214800 | 8,348,800 +247,800 37,138,000 33,000 
1947 GO ee ce ee #03577 300GN Geen 41,890,000 AN eee 10,467,300 
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10,500,000 more children will be en- 
rolled in the Notion’s elementory ond 
secondory schools by 1959-60. This 
increose exceeds the toto] number re- 
orded in these eight States with th 
Jorgest enrollment in 1946 - 47. 


next year. more than a million-and-a-half in 1952-53, and well 
over a million both in 1953-54 and 1954-55. Some idea of the 
enormous growth in the number of boys and girls enrolling in 
elementary and secondary school grades may be gathered from 
the acompanying illistration. It shows that by 1959-60 there 
will be 10.500,000 more children enrolled in elementary and high 
schools throughout the United States than in 1946-47. This in- 
crease alone is greater than the total enrolment for 1946-47 in 
California, [th- 


eight States of highest enrollment in that year 
nois. Michigan. New York. North Carolina. Ohio. Pennsylvania. 
Texas. The increase is also considerably greater than all the 
pupils enrolled in 35 other States in 1946-47. 


* 
ADDITIONAL SCHOOL FACILITIES MUST BE PROVIDED 


to accommodate the tremendous increase in enrollment. Very 
roughly it may be assumed that at current prices a properly 
equipped classroom. together with requisite auxiliary facilities 
such as hbrary. gymnasium, auditorium. cafeteria. nurse’s quar- 
ters, and play space, will cost about $30,000. or roughly $1.000 
per enrollee. Multiply 10,500,000 pupils by $1,000 and you 
arrive at a figure of over 10 billion dollars. This is the cost of 
aconmmodating only the number of pupils greater than that num- 
ber enrolled in 1946-47. The figure does not take into account 
cost of replacing obsolete buildings. remodeling. repairing exist- 
ing structures, erecting new schools in programs of consolidation 
or redistricting. To take these into account the 10-billion-dolar 
figure would have to rise considerably. 


* 
WE WILL NEED MORE THAN 350,000 ADDITIONAL 
TEACHERS by 1959-60, to teach the 10.500.000 extra children 
enrolled since 1946-47. The figure of 350,000 does not include 
needed additional principals. supervisors. school psychologists, 
Visiting teachers, and teachers of special subjects such as art and 
music. Neither does it include replacements for teachers who 
withdraw or retire. Nor does it provide for the elimination of 
“temporary certificate” teachers by fully qualified teachers. The 
prospective increase in the supply of teachers. particularly ele- 
mentary school teachers, will be far below the anticipated need. 
The situation is very grave. 

* 
Information for inclusion in this report is based upon data col- 
lected by the Office of Education from State departments of edu- 
cation, and upon data from the Bureau of the Census. the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, and other official sources. 
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If each teacher takes 


care of 30 enrollees 
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then the increase of 
10,500,006 enrollees 


between 
1946 -47 & 1959 - 60 
calls for an increase 


of roughly 
350,000 teachers 


By 


Resolutions of Chief State School Officers at Biloxi 


ORTY-FOUR STATES were represented 
F at the workshop and annual meeting of 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers held at Biloxi, Miss., December 
6-10, 1949, according to Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil. Among the representatives were 38 
Chief State School Officers. 

SCHOOL LIFE presents for its readers cer- 
tain resolutions which were adopted at the 
business session on the last day of the Biloxi 


assembly. 


Growing Educational Problems 


The Council gives the highest priority to repeat- 
ing a solemn warning to the American public. 
Within the next 10 years, additional facilities and 
teachers must be found for more than 7 million 
additional children who will swell the present en- 
rollment of our public schools. The stark urgency 
of planning and action on this great problem can- 
not be overemphasized. 

It is not enough that we provide merely the 
teaching personnel and physical facilities for the 
vastly increased numbers of American children 
whom we must educate in the years ahead. This 
Council again records its conviction that American 
education must accelerate the democratization of 
its administrative structure. The development of 
socially, morally, and economically competent citi- 
zens is best achieved in an atmosphere which per- 
mits and requires responsible participation in 
problem-solving by teacher and student alike. 

Freedom can be preserved best by those who 
understand and who practice its obligation. 


Federal Financial Aid to Education 


It is an incontrovertible fact that in spite of 
unusual exertions on the part of many States there 
remain dangerous inequalities in the educational 
opportunities open to American children. 

The Council urges with deep concern the im- 
mediate passage by Congress of a general Federal 
aid bill in support of State efforts to meet the over- 
whelming educational task now faced by our public 
elementary and secondary schools. This aid should 
be channelled through the U. S. Office of Education 
and through the several State educational author- 
ities with administrative direction and control re- 
served by law to the States. We support the tra- 
ditional American position that taxes should not 
be levied against the people for financing sectarian 
or religious instruction. 
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The Council further urges that Federal grants 
be made available for public school plant planning 
and construction in the several States, Territories, 
and Possessions. These funds should be chan- 
nelled through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to the State education agencies of the several 
States. The distribution of funds should be made 
upon the basis of an objective formula involving 
need and financial ability. 
be established to assure the apportionment of funds 
within States according to plans developed by the 
respective States. 

Only after the foregoing primary obligations to 
our elementary and secondary school children 
have been met would the Council regard favorably 
consideration by the Congress of legislation to pro- 
vide Federal scholarship aid for able youths of 
college age. 


Legal guarantees must 


The U. S. Office of Education 


The Council reaffirms its conviction that the 
U. S. Office of Education should be made an inde- 
pendent agency of the Federal Government. This 
agency should function under the general direction 
of a board of outstanding laymen, chosen without 
regard to political affiliations and with emphasis 
upon their special fitness for national service. This 
board should have powers of policy-making and 
appraisal for the U. S. Office of Education with 
authority to appoint the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to serve as the principal administrative 
officer of the board and of the United States Office 
of Education. 

The Council urges speedy enactment of S. 656 
hy the 81st Congress to meet these needs and op- 
poses any plan of government reorganization which 
would reduce the autonomy of the United States 
Office of Education or place it under the control 
of any political officer exercising line authority. 

The Council further believes that the duties and 
responsibilities of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and of its National Board should be ex- 


NEW OFFICERS 


President: PEARL A. WANAMAKER, 
State Superintendent of Washing- 
ton. 

First Vice President: CLYDE A. 
ERWIN, State Superintendent of 
North Carolina. 


Second Vice President: A. R. MEAD- 


OWS, State Superintendent of 
Alabama. 
Executive Secretary: EDGAR A. 
FULLER. 


Headquarters: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


panded to embrace the operation or the coordina- 
tion of the educational activities of the entire 
Federal Government as they affect school systems 
and educational institutions in the States. 


Federal Relationships to Education 


There are a number of increasingly important 
relationships of the Federal Government to educa- 
tion which deserve special mention at this time: 

A. Vocational Rehabilitation: Vocational reha- 
bilitation is primarily educational in character and 
this Council believes strongly that it should be 
assigned permanently to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for administrative purposes. 

B. Surplus Property: Determinations of educa- 
tional need for surplus Federal property can best 
be made and administered by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation dealing with the State departments of 
education in the several states. Responsibility for 
distribution of such property ‘should be assigned 
permanently to the U. S. Office of Education and 
appropriate steps should be taken immediately to 
provide adequate personnel and procedures for 
transferring surplus Federal property to the schools. 

C. Veterans Education: This Council looks with 
concern upon reported “Investigations” of schools 
and increased Federal control of education in the 
States by the Veterans’ Administration. The Coun- 
cil recognizes the necessity for maintaining high 
fiscal and educational standards in the education 
of veterans and urges that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration transfer funds for supervision to insure 
such standards to the several State agencies. The 
Council also urges that the Congress relieve this 
critical situation by the passage of S. 2596 and 
H. R. 6273 which would permit the reimbursement 
of State departments of education for approval 
work in connection with veterans’ training pro- 
grams. 

D. Reports and Records: The U. S. Office of 
Education is urged to complete on an emergency 
basis the necessary basic studies and in coopera- 
tion with representatives from the 48 State depart- 
ments of education to work out before the next 
annual meeting of the Council a recommended 
uniform system of basic school records and reports. 

The Council directs its Board of Directors to 
develop a procedure for coordinating and, if pos- 
sible, reducing the number and variety of requests 
for information sent to State departments of 
education. 

E. Mid-Century Conference on Children and 
Youth: The Council expresses its regret to the 
President of. the United States that no person 
directly concerned with the education of elemen- 
tary and secondary school children was placed on 
the National Committee for the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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F. Special Education Problems Caused by Fed- 
eral Activities: The Council recommends to the 
Congress of the United States enactment of com- 
prehensive Federal legislation, covering all agen- 
cies in the Federal Government, to provide addi- 
tional funds through the U. S. Office of Education 
to the State departments of education for distribu- 
tion by them to local school districts in their re- 
spective States, for both current and capital needs 
of school districts overburdened and deprived of 
tax resources by activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Council deplores the tendency of Federal 
agencies to deal directly with local school districts 
on these matters, since such dealing interferes 
directly with the proper organization and financing 
of school systems in the States. 

The Council recognizes that an adequate pro- 
gram of general Federal aid to education in the 
States, based upon need, would make special Fed- 
eral laws to meet emergency conditions largely 
unnecessary. However, under present conditions 
of inadequate financial support of education on 
both Federal and State levels. we realize that spe- 
cial legislation to correct obvious injustices arising 
from activities of the Federal Government in the 
various States is necessary. 

G. Finance: It is particularly important for all 
States to have available current information on 
public school finance programs. The Council 
commends the United States Office of Education 
for initiating timely studies in this field, and 
requests the Office to: 


1. Make every effort to complete and to make 
available before the end of the current fiscal 
year the results of its current study of public 
school finance programs; and, 


2. Carry forward and complete promptly its pro- 
posed study of capital outlay programs so that 
the findings and conclusions may be considered 
at the next annual meeting of the Council. 


H. Research: The Council strongly urges that 


the Congress recognize the greatly increased need 
for educational research programs and that ade- 
quate appropriations be made to the United States 
Office of Education for these purposes. These re- 
search programs should be conducted in coopera- 
tion with State departments of education, colleges, 
universities, research institutes, and individual 
scholars. 

I, Consultative Services: The Council believes 
that the critical nature of education problems will 
require increasingly effective consultant services 
from the United States Office of Education. These 
services have been and are sorely limited because 
of inadequate travel funds for the Office of Educa- 
tion staff. States unable to pay transportation 
costs for consultants are often those having great- 
est need for consultant services. The Council 
urges the Congress to make adequate provision for 
such travel. 


Standards for Teacher Preparing 
Institutions 


A. The Council supports the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education in its efforts 
to achieve nationally higher standards and criteria 
of institutional accreditation among authorized 
teacher preparing institutions. These efforts of 
the Association are gratefully recognized and ap- 
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Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash., newly-elected 
President, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


proved as services to State departments of edu- 
cation in exercising their own constitutional and 
statutory responsibilities for the accreditation of 
teacher preparing institutions within the several 
States in connection with the issuance of certificates 
to teachers and administrators. 

B. It is urged that the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education be recognized by 
other national and regional college accreditation 
agencies as the responsible accrediting agency at 
the national level for the profession of teaching and 
professional teacher preparing institutions offering 
4., 5-, 6-, and 7-year programs for the preparation 
of teachers and administrators. 

More specifically, the Council urges that the com- 
mittee from higher institutions, formed at the sug- 
gestion of President Gustavson of the University of 
Nebraska to coordinate and simplify general ac- 
creditation procedures, recognize the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education as 
the responsible, voluntary national, professional, 
and institutional agency to accredit professional 
programs to prepare teachers and administrators at 
the 4-, 5-, 6-, and 7-year levels. 


Professional Books to Foreign 
Countries 


The Council notes with special interest the con- 
structive development of UNESCO as a force for 
building a secure peace. The Council believes that 
effective support can be given UNESCO through 
cooperation with the CARE program for replen- 
ishing the war-ravaged libraries of the world. This 
Council will continue to emphasize the importance 
to American education of developments abroad 
and will study means by which it can offer its 
individual or collective experience to other agen- 
cies responsible for or cooperating in overseas edu- 
cation programs. Further, this Council will wel- 
come as visitors to its annual conferences those 
educators from abroad whose interests are com- 
parable with those of American Chief State School 


Officers. 


State School Board Associations 


The Council commends and encourages the or- 
ganization and vigorous functioning of State school 
board associations comprised of school boards for 
local administrative units for education. Members 
of the Council pledge complete cooperation with 
such school board associations to strengthen public 
education and to preserve its ideals. 

We commend Mr. Edward M. Tuttle for his 
efforts through the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation to coordinate the activities of the State 
School Board Associations and to increase their 
effectiveness. 


Preparation of School Administrators 


The Council recognizes the need for special 
training opportunities for adininistrative personnel. 
We urge the establishment by outstanding gradu- 
ate schools of programs especially designed to offer 
significant education and experience to adminis- 
trators. 

The Council expresses an approving interest in 
the efforts of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to 
develop cooperative programs for the improved 
preparation of school administrators, and urges its. 
meinbers to lend their support to these efforts. 


Certification of Teachers 


The work of the teacher is complex, technical, 
and highly professional. Guiding the growth and 
development of children and youth is a task de- 
manding both general and professional competence 
based on long and careful preparation. Certifica- 
tion of individuals with less than a minimum of 
1 years of educational preparation beyond the high 
school is highly undesirable. The Commission be- 
lieves that the presently large number of emergency 
or nonstandard certificates represent a distinct 
threat to the quality of educational opportunity 
for many children in this country, and that such 
certificates should be withdrawn at the earliest 
possible date. 


Regional Cooperation in Education 


The Council notes with interest and approval the 
development of the regional planning and cooper- 
ation in education. The efforts in this field hold 
much promise for strengthening and improving 
education programs throughout the country. 


Coordination of Health Education 
and Other Health Services 


The problem of providing health education and 
other services in connection with the health of 
pupils is complex and important. The Council be- 
lieves that these services should be coordinated 
carefully in each of the States. We recommend 
that appropriate administrative arrangements be 
made as soon as possible to effect such coordination 


in each State. 


Adult Education 


The Council recognizes the increasing complex- 
ity of requirements for effective citizenship in a 
democracy. We desire, therefore, to encourage the 
expansion and improvement of adult education 
programs throughout the Nation. 


OL 


VOICES OF DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 82) 


champions of me I meant a great deal too. 
T was the magnet that drew millions of peo- 
ple from across the seas in reaching our 
uation. Many of these people became pio- 
neers. pushing our frontiers steadily west- 
ward. Many of them did not go exploring, 
however. They settled in towns and vil- 
lages across the nation, starting businesses. 
using skills which they had brought with 
them from across the waters, thus. in time. 
making this one of the greatest industrial 
nations in the world. 

You say that you know all this, that you’ve 
studied it since the first grade. that it is 
ancient history and you want to know what 
it means today. 

{t hasn’t changed. 


than it did then. 


It means more today 


Democracy. through freedom which I 
symbolize, is still the brightest hope of man- 
kind. 

There are three institutions which are 
fundamental to our democracy: the home, 
the school. and the church. 

The home lays the foundation for demo- 
cratic living, the schools continue this 
building in many ways. through the student 
councils, leadership programs. and even 
through sports, for there the student learns 
fair play and if he has any totalitarian in- 
stincts he can always work them off by boo- 
ing the umpire. 

The church is the corner stone in cement 
that holds these other two together. for it 
was the first democratic institution teaching 
the brotherhood of all men. 

We have the right to choose, to vote for 
Millions 
of people today would tell us how wonder- 
ful and precious this is, if they could speak 
without fear and with freedom. 


those whom we wish to guide us. 


You can. You can complain of any ac- 
tion, even of your government, which seems 
unfair and your complaint. if just. will be 
printed in newspapers all over the country 
so all men may see and act to remove it. 
But in many countries your speech would 
not get into the newspapers. Instead, you 
would be arrested and taken to court, tried 
and judged, a traitor to your country. You 
would be liquidated, so that never again 
would you be a problem to the government. 

The trial would not be such as you have 
known in America either. It would be 
short. brutal, the sentence predestined. In 


America your liberty is guarded by a jury 


H2 


of 12 of your own neighbors. a competent 
judge, a lawyer who believes in you, and 
you must be proved guilty beyond a question 
of a doubt. 

These are my fruits. and, as the Bible 
puts it. “by their fruits shall ye know them.” 

You say you have not realized in how 
many ways and how importantly I had en- 
tered your life. You may not see me in all 
these invisible ways but every day you see 


The flag of the United 


Symbols have no voices 


my greatest symbol. 
States of America. 

to be heard as you are hearing me now, but 
this. T think, would be what the symbol of 
freedom would say. because this is what 


democracy means to me. 


Robert Shanks, 


Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Ind. 


Hello. 


Brown. 


My name is Brown. Richard 
Remember me? No. I don’t im- 
It's been almost five years 


And 


people have a knack of forgetting kind of 


agine you do. 
since anyone has heard about me. 


fast nowadays. 

How about the Battle of the Bulge—does 
that strike a familiar note? Of course you 
recall it. The papers gave it quite a write- 
up atthe time. I’m glad you do remember 
it, because that’s where I was killed. It 
wasn't very dramatic—my death, I mean. 

There I was crouched in a fox hole, shak- 
ing from the cold so much that I know it 
was my teeth that gave my hiding place away 
when “boom” went a hand grenade and it 
was over that quick. 

You want to know something. friend— 
you want to know why I was over there? 

No: it wasn’t because some big shot drew 
my number out of a fish bowl either. Ud 
have been there, regardless of that. 

I was there because of a thing we have in 
America called democracy. That’s a pretty 
important word when you take time to think 
about it. It means something strong, good. 
and just. To men like Hitler and Tito it 
meant something that had to be destroyed 
and wiped out if men of their breed were 
to exist. 

Well. I was just one of a thousand young 
kids who'd rather dig ditches than be told 
they couldn't. 

When I was living, it’s true, I thought of 
democracy as —well, like our history teacher 
used to say, “A noble inheritance left to us 

A beacon light in 
This thought hit me 
particularly on the Fourth of July. Yet, 
somehow to me. the true meaning of democ- 
racy was kind of more everyday. 


by farsighted statesmen. 
a world of darkness.” 


It was hot dogs and baseball games. 
chicken every Sunday, hay rides and roasted 
marshmallows. giggling girls and dignified 
high-school seniors. It was the evening 
paper and, even more informing, neighbor- 
hood gossip. It was the gang and your 
girl. It was rugged mountains and broad. 
flat plains, big cities and small towns— 
churches, schools. and institutions. It was 
a chance to grab the world by the tail and 
Sometimes you got to the 
top—other times you didn't. 
had the chance to try. 


I saw democracy in our movies, in big fat 


give her a whirl. 
But you still 


political rallies. and in colleges and even in 
lovers’ lane. Well. in fact I saw it in just 
about everything we did or said. And take 
away even one of the things I’ve mentioned. 
ard you've weakened democracy. Leave 
them, and you've given America something 
to be very proud of, a way of life to build 
towards a better future. 

As an American | didn’t want to fight— 
I had 
But when I realized 
that there were men in the world who didn't 
want my kid brother to be a Boy Scout or 


as an American | didn’t want to die. 
too much to live for. 


my pop to be an Elk, then is when I was 
ready to fight—ready to fight for America— 
for democracy. 

You might even say I fought because I 
was stingy—stingy for my rights to live and 
breathe a free man. Those of you who have 
secn a college football game or a harvest 
moon shining through the sycamores on a 
Midwest cornfield, or have watched the fab- 
ulous Mississippi winding its way through 
the heart of America. or have listened to the 
President make his Inaugural Address, or 
have attended a county fair—then [ think 
you know why I fought—and why [’m 
speaking to you from—well—let’s say a 
place far distant from that war-torn field 
And. if you do know, then 
dedicate yourself to the job of making sure 


in Germany. 


that never again will a Richard Brown have 
to fight and die to protect our democracy. 

Well, I guess I really got wound up, didn't 
I? I almost needed a soapbox. Still, call 
everything I said drivel-—call it sentimen- 
tality. if you will. T call it America. I call 
it democracy. Democracy—it comes from 
the Greek, I think—demos, meaning people. 
cras. meaning government—the peoples 
Yes; that’s what I'd call it. 
Democracy, the people’s right to breathe, to 


government. 


worship, to speak. to think—to gather to- 
gether, to make an honest living—and yes, 
to fight—a free man. That’s it—that’s why 
I’m speaking, that’s why I fought. 
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New Publications of Office of Education 


IF YOURE INTERESTED in improving 
the administration of elementary education 
in your city you'll want to read a new bul- 
letin issued by the Office of Education. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, entitled “Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Elementary Educa- 
tion in 100 Cities.” 

The bulletin is the report of a study made 
by staff members of the Division of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. It poses 
29 questions frequently asked about school 
organization, and gives qualitative and 
quantitative answers to them based on the 
findings in the 100 cities studied. 

The 29 questions and answers are grouped 
into broader topics dealing with over-all 
organization in clementary schools. organt- 
zation for leadership. schedules, classifica- 
tion, pupil records and progress reports, 
school] community relations. and the use of 
instructional materials. In addition to sta- 
tistical summaries of present practices, the 
bulletin includes the opinions of the school 
leaders interviewed on their practices. their 
plans for the future, and their thoughts on 
recent trends in educational organization. 

To make the material more meaningful 
the cities have been divided into 3 groups, 
Group I, cities over 100,000 (31 cities), 
Group II, cities between 30.000 and 100.- 
000 (39). and Group III, cities between 
10,000 and 30,000 (30). 

In discussing the organization of various 
school systems. the report mentions that 
“the neighborhood type of schoo] organiza- 
tion, or school units planned for kinder- 
garten through the second, third, or fourth 
grades has become a reality in a number of 
school systems.” It is believed that this 
type of organization will “meet better the 
individual and group needs of children from 
5 to 8.” 

Studies of class organization showed a 
definite trend toward the single-teacher 
class. “Comments made by school leaders 
indicate that schools formerly using the 
platoon or modified platoon plan are mov- 
ing toward the teacher-to-a-class type of 
organization.” 

Cumulative records are considered essen- 
tial to the administrative, educational. and 
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euidance services of all schools. The re- 
searchers found that “the philosophy under- 
lying teaching methods in a_ particular 
school helps to determine both the content 
ard the methods of rating children’s prog- 
ress. 

Fifty-four of the 100 schools studied re- 
ported that they had extended their school 
terms so that they had a longer day. week, 
or year. These extensions are frequently 
made to provide time for leisure-time activi- 
ties such as camping. farming. visiting 
libraries. museums. or art centers, and hold- 
ing social events. Often these extracurricu- 
lar programs help to bring about closer 
relations between school and community. 

The interviewing and publication com- 
nittee responsthle for this publication m- 
cluded Effie G. Bathurst. Mary Dabney 
Davis. Hazel Gabbard, Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, and Don S. Patterson. all from the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Office of Education. Copies of 
3ulletin 1949 No. 11 may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C.. for 25 cents. 
* 


THE PROBLEMS of teaching hospitalized 
children are discussed in another bulletin 
recently issued by the Office of Education. 
entitled “School in the Hospital.” 

This bulletin attempts to show ways in 
which school can be brought to the hospitals 
for the nearly 2 million children admitted 
each year. 

Teaching in hospitals involves many 
problems over and beyond the usual head- 
aches which beset teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. First of all there are physical 
limitations imposed on the children by their 
Additional 


caused by inadequate space for classrooms 


illnesses. complications are 
and storage closets, and by poor lighting 
facilities. Scheduling of time for hospital 
teachers is not easy—most teachers begin 
work early -in the morning and have often 
finished their teaching day by 3 in the after- 


noon. Hospital schedules. on the other 


hand. provide time for educational and so- 
cial activities in the afternoons. 

The teacher in a hospital usually finds 
himself faced with the job of teaching chil- 
dren from widely different backgrounds— 
their ages are varied, their school attendance 
has been irregular, and they frequently have 
personality problems more severe than most 
pupils, 

Hospital teaching can be unusually re- 
warding as well as unusually difhcult. The 
teacher can do much to bring security to the 
child and keep him from worrying about 
falling behind in school. “She can intro- 
duce to the school child one thoroughly 
familiar feature of his previous life, perhaps 
the most familar the hospital has to offer— 
the school. And she can give him some- 
thing to think about besides his iIness.~ 

To be successful, a program of hospital 
teaching must be a cooperative enterprise, 
say authors Romaine Mackie and Margaret 
Fitzgerald. They urge that “a committee 
be formed to consider the case of each 
child, and to work with the patient and his 
parents.” 

Curricular problems vary with the age 
groups. Children under 6 need a program 
which includes home and neighborhood ex- 
pericnce as well as regular nursery school 
and kindergarten activitics. It’s particu- 
larly valuable for these youngsters to help 
prepare meals. visit kitchens. and. if pos- 
sible, to see raw food growing. 

High-schoo] children need special consid- 
eration. They frequently worry when they 
compare themselves with their friends and 
find themselves falling behind socially or in 
terms of job preparation. 

“School in the Hospital” was written by 
Romaine P. Mackie. specialist for schools 
for the physically handicapped in the Oflice 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, and 
Margaret Fitzgerald, principal teacher in 
charge of education of patients at the Grass- 
lands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. Copies of 
it. -Office of Education Bulletin, 1949, No. 
3—are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25. D. C.. for 20 cents. 
Elinor B. Waters. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 84) 


Members of these two groups also work with 
the public library in compiling lists for 
both public and parochial schools. Balti- 
more also has a joint committee of school 
and public librarians which prepares stim- 
ulating reading lists. 

Several libraries report ambitious activi- 
ties of a town-hall type discussion group. 
Detroit has its High School International 
Clubs whose weekly meetings are taped for 
broadcast over a local radio station. Four 
separate teen-age clubs are each responsible 
once every 4 weeks for a half-hour radio 
broadcast with a moderator and a panel of 
four participants. After brief speeches the 
panel members question each other. For 
the last 10 minutes the audience questions 
the panel members. 

An outgrowth of this program has been 
an invitation from the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation to the High School International 
Clubs to take part in broadcasts which will 
be taped and made available to radio sta- 
tions all over the country. Other panels 
in the series are made up of faculty mem- 
bers of such institutions as the University 
of Detroit and University of Michigan. 

Youngtown has its “Know Your Town” 
series sponsored by school and public li- 
brarians with the aid of city officials, busi- 
nessinen, people in industry, and other civic- 
minded citizens. 

Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Free Library 
participates in a practical project for “Civic 
Experience” groups—classes of high school 
students who visit different public institu- 
tions and work for them over a brief period. 

Newark Public Library’s “Teen Corner 
has an advisory council of student represen- 
tatives from the public, private, and paro- 
chial secondary schools in the city which 
meets regularly to help plan, advertise, and 
conduct programs of concern to youth. Of 
particular interest and value to the young 
people have been the following types of 


programs: 


1. Films based on books, followed by dis- 
cussion. 

2. Program on popularity and social ad- 
justment: Teen-age adviser of a large 
department store discussed personality 
development and led discussion fol- 
lowing the showing of the films You 
and Your Friends and Are You 

Popular? 


3. A skit on problems of choosing a career, 
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presented by the Advisory Council. 
Following the skit, a panel of ex- 
perts—the placement counselor of the 
Board of Education, the business man- 
ager of the New Jersey Employment 
Service, a librarian—discussed ways 
of meeting the problem and opportuni- 
ties available in New Jersey and an- 
swered questions presented by the 
young people. 

4. A play on parent-teen relationships pre- 
sented by teen-agers for a parent-teen 
audience. Questions following the 
play were answered by a panel of teen- 
age experts. 

5. Talks by noted teen-age authors: Mau- 
reen Daly, John Tunis, John Flo- 
herty. 

6. Exhibits of young people’s interests and 
hobbies, set up by the young people. 


Cleveland Public Library is carrying on 
its fifth series of successful programs for 
youth entitled “Roads to World Under- 
standing” sponsored by the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library youth department, Cleveland 
Press World Friends’ Club, Junior Council 
on World Affairs, and Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Subjects of the series include: Re- 
port on Youth, World Citizens of Tomor- 
row; Hindustan and Pakistan, New Pat- 
terns in Asia; Scandinavia, Dilemma of 
Small States; Africa, Continent of the Fu- 
ture; Israel, a State is Born; Central Amer- 
ica, Hemisphere Colleagues; and China, a 
Reexamination. 


Film Forums for Teen-Agers 


New York Public Library is experiment- 
ing with film forums for the teen-age ac- 
cording to the superintendent of work with 
young people. Besides stimulating an in- 
terest in reading, the purpose of these film 
forums is to develop in young people judg- 
ment, consideration of other people’s opin- 
ions, ability to speak readily and logically 
in a discussion. The film forums are being 
held in seven branch libraries where young 
people’s librarians felt they had a working 
nucleus to form a film forum. The groups 
seem to prefer the story or literary film at 
present. Examples of a few presented are: 
Junior Prom, Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Romeo and Juliet, 
Pride and Prejudice, House of Seven Gables, 
and Great Expectations. 

The superintendent of work with young 
people in New York City attended seven 
film forums. The following points were 
noted: 


1. A closer personal relationship with 
young people was established by the 
librarian conducting forums. 


No 


. Greater use of the library resulted, espe- 
cially of the St. Agnes young people’s 
reading room. 


3. A growing desire and ability to express 
themselves in a group situation was 
shown by young people. 


4. Improvement in leadership, but need for 
more skill in actual discussion leader- 
ship was shown by young people’s 
librarians. 


5. The need for persuading more young 
people to read the book before and 
after film showing. The best results 
were reported for “‘Pride and Preju- 
dice” at St. Agnes, and for “Romeo 
and Juliet” at Nathan Straus. 


6. The discussion usually developed from 
theme of film, relating it to current 
problems, i. e., Communism versus 
democracy in China, from “Good 
Earth”; the discipline of “dictator- 
ship” from “Mutiny on the Bounty”; 
the evil of “prejudice” carried from 
one generation to the next from “Ro- 
meo and Juliet”; and the advantages 

of modern customs over Victorian 

England from “Pride and Prejudice.” 


7. There was a complete lack of real criti- 
cism of quality of the film itself and 
passive acceptance of whatever inter- 
pretation the film gave. (There was 
criticism of “cutting” of full length 
pictures, but only because they lost 
the thread of the story.) 


8. A transition must be made to “infor- 
mational” films after the groups have 
become organized. This is not only 
desirable, but necessary since 16mm 
“literary films” are very limited in 
number. 


Though this article may seem to indicate 
that new projects abound, the services to 
youth have remained basically unchanged 
in established programs. Youth are intro- 
duced to books of worth through talks and 
discussions in the school and library. The 
resources of the library are made available 
through informal conversation, planned 
guidance, lessons, and personally conducted 
tours. Lists of material important to youth 
are printed and distributed. The programs 
are conducted by trained personnel who 
understand youth and their problems in ap- 
propriate quarters often contributed to by 
youth themselves. 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist 
and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Radio Recordings. Newest additions to 
the Script and Transcription Exchange, Of- 
fice of Education, are three recordings of 
programs prepared for broadcast by United 
Nations Radio, and one prepared by the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with the 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change. 
stricted to noncommercial educational facil- 
ities but the one prepared by the State De- 
partment—of suitable broadcast quality—is 
unrestricted. All may be borrowed from 
the Exchange for the customary 2-weeks 
period. They -are recorded on 16-inch 
single-faced discs at a speed of 3314 rpm. 


Trading Ideas With the World. A 30- 
minute discussion program based on the 
report of the U. S. Advisory Commission on 


Use of the UN programs is re- 


Educational Exchange. It is designed to 
acquaint listeners with the work of the Com- 
mission as it relates not only to the two-way 
exchange of people, but of books and other 
printed materials which presently are being 
distributed through one-way United States 
installations in other countries. The pro- 
gram lends itself to sponsorship by local 
community groups where it might be used 
as a springboard for further discussion. 
Teachers and students will find in it the 
stimulus for further examination and study 
with a view to possible participation and 
support. Members of the round-table panel 
are Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Chairman. U. S. 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change and Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; William C. Johnstone, Jr.. Direc- 
tor, Office of Educational Exchange, De- 
partment of State; Kendrick Marshall. Di- 
rector, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Education; 
and Joseph C. Harsch, well-known radie 
commentator and writer. 


Could Be. 


special broadcast by Norman Corwin, com- 


A 60-minute recording of a 


memorating the tenth anniversary of the 
beginning of World War II. but at the same 
time celebrating another occasion—the un- 
dated, unscheduled, but entirely possible 
creation of an era of world progress that 
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“could be” if the nations of the world got 
together and attacked common problems 
with the same vigor and resourcefulness 
with which from time to time they have 
attacked each other. 


Hard Core. 
an authoritative story of the work of the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
particularly as it has to do with a group of 


A 30-minute program giving 


people in DP camps who for reasons beyond 


their control are unaccepting immigrants 
from DP camps, and who form what is re- 
ferred to as the “hard core” in the IRO pro- 
gram. Story is based on a European trip 
by Allen Sloan, who recorded the voices 
and wrote the program. Van Heflin, well- 
known screen actor, is the featured star. 


A 30-minute re- 
cording of a special program prepared to 


Junction in Europe. 


show the work of the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE). 
Europe, Gilbert Parker as writer and nar- 
rator describes the work of the UN organi- 
zation, ECE, which is responsible for bring- 
ing various European governments together 


In a travelog across 


to relieve bottlenecks and shortages, and to 
improve distribution where materials are 
available. 
other frontier routines by a considerable 
number of European countries are described 


Standardization of customs and 


in the program as one example of the ways 
in which 
expedited. 


economic recovery is being 


Catalog of Appraisals’ The Association 
for Education by Radio (AER) has issued. 
in mimeographed form, a Catalog of Ap- 
praisals of Recordings for School Use, com- 
piled by Gertrude G. Broderick as chair- 
man of the AER Recordings Evaluation 
Committee. Patterned after the Catalog 
issued previously by the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts Project at Ohio State 
University, the appraisals have been made 
by classroom teachers and their students. 
Purpose is to supply teachers with detailed 
information as to the availability of record- 
ings and to suggest possibilities for utilizing 
them. AER members may obtain copies 


for 50 cents each,—nonmembers, $1—by 


y 


writing to AER headquarters, 228 N 
LaSalle Street. Chicago. 


orth 


Junior Town Meeting Booklets—Dis- 
cussion aud Current Affairs, and Teach- 
ing Coutroversial Issues. Titles of two 
booklets recently released by the Junior 
Town Meeting League, and containing help- 
ful suggestions to high school teachers in- 
terested in developing student discussion 
plograms by radio. The first named is a 
workshop report on a practical program 
for teaching current affairs in secondary 
schools, with radio as one of the media. 
Schools striving toward a better citizenship 
program through discussion of current af- 
fairs will find many practical suggestions in 
this booklet. 

The second named booklet deals with 
problems of school policy and appropriate 
techniques for effective classroom handling 
Free 
copies are available through the Script and 
Transcription Exchange. 


of issues of a controversial nature. 


Radio Programs for Studeut Listening 
(1950 Winter Quarter). A mimeographed 
list of more than 50 radio programs cur- 
rently being broadcast by the four major 
radio networks, and selected by a special 
I'REC Committee on the basis of their class- 
room adaptability. Purpose is to provide 
the classroom teacher with sufficient de- 
scriptive annotations about existing pro- 
grams to enable her to select for both in- 
school and out-of-school listening. 
copies available on request to the Script and 
Transcription Exchange. 


Single 


of Mines Releases Filni on 
Lubrication Oil. 


Burean 
The Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, just announced 
the release of a new color cartoon film, 
“The Story of Lubricating Oil.” sponsored 
by the Standard Oi! Company of Indiana 
and visualizing the production and use of 
lubricating oils. Prints may be borrowed 
from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services 
Section, 46800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., or from 37 depository libraries of 
Bureau of Mines films located throughout 
the country. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Bridges Between the School and the Com- 
munity: In Junior High Schools and Grades 
Seven and Eight of Elementary Schools. 
Brooklyn, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1949. 79 p. Illus. 

Building for Peace: The Story of the First 
Four Years of the United Nations, 1945— 
49. Published by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 1949, 
36 p. Illus. (United Nations Publica- 
tions 1949 .] .24) 25 cents. (Order from: 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27... ¥. 

Democracy Demands It: A Resource Unit 
for Intercultural Education in the High 
School. By William Van Til, John J. De- 
Boer, R. Will Burnett, and Kathleen Coyle 


Ogden. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 117 p. (Volume 6 of the Bureau 


$1.50. 


for Intercultural Education Series. ) 


Financing Education in Efficient School 
Districts: A Study of School Finance in 
Illinois. By Francis G. Cornell. Wilham P. 
McLure, Van Miller, Raymond E. Wochner. 
Urbana, IIl.. Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice. College of Education, University of 
Illinois, 1949. 165 p. 

How Schools and Communities Work 
Together: The Proceedings of the Illinois 
Summer Education Conference, Urbana, 
1949. Compiled and Edited by J. Lloyd 
Trump. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois 
Press, 1949. 183 p. $l. 

Kentucky on the March. By Harry W. 
Schacter. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
1949. 201 p. $3. 

The Museum: Its History and Its Tasks 
in Education. By Alma S. Wittlin. Lon- 
don, Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited, 1949. 
297 p. Illus. 


Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 25s. 


(International Library of 


A New Aunotated Reading Guide for 
Children With Partial Vision. Compiled 
by Lorraine Galisdorfer. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 1950. 
94 p. $1]. (Order from the compiler, 
Charles Lindbergh School, Kenmore 17, 
Na Nel) 

Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Tcachers. By Clarence C. Dunsmoor and 
Leonard M. Miller. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1949. 399 p. 
Illus., $3.75. 

Rural Amcrica and the Extension Serv- 
ice: A History and Critique of the Coop- 
erative Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension Service. By Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner and E. Hsin Pao Yang. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 210 p. Illus., 
$3; paper, $2.80. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. 
By S. Norman Feingold. Boston, Mass., 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1949. 254 p. 
$6. 


—Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
fer interlibrary loan upon request. 

The Administration of School Supply 
Purchase in Kentucky. By Thomas C. 
Little. Doctor's, 1948. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 119 p. 

Develops and validates a simple, adequate, and 


economical purchasing procedure for small school 


districts. 


Aero Science for Junior High Schools. 
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Master’s, 1949, 
123 p. ms. 


By Edwin C. Sutton, jr. 
University of Cincinnati. 

Presents a manual for an aeronautics-centered 
science course covering the general field of the 
physical sciences on the junior high school level. 

Andio-visual Aids for the Modern High 
School. By Melvin E. Kazeck. Master’s, 
1947. University of North Dakota. 140 
p. ms. 

Suggests educational films for use with the so- 


cial studies, mathematics, science, English, lan- 


guage, and practical and fine arts classes. Lists 


film libraries in the Middle West. 


Development and Evaluation of an Ex- 
perimental Reading Program (Readiness) 
for Visually Handicapped Children. By 
Lottie M.T. Hamilton. Master’s 1949, In- 
diana State Teachers College. 71 p. ms. 

Compares the reading aialiay of two groups of 
visually handicapped children in which one group 
was taught by the orthodox approach, and the other 


by the experimental approach involving free play, 
muscular activity, and auditory stimuli. 


Developments in Federal Support of Edu- 
cation in the United States Since 1930. By 
Charles E. Stamper. Master’s, 1948. Uni- 
91 p. ms. 

Traces briefly the history of Federal grants for 
public education since the ordinance of 1785, and 


surveys the literature on Federal aid from 1930- 


1946. 


versity of Cincinnati. 


Functions, Purposes, and Recent Devel- 
opments of Adult Education. By Walter 
J. Wolpert. Master’s, 1949. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 113 p. ms. 

Reviews the history of the adult education move- 
ment to 1940. Discusses the probable future of 
adult education movements. 


School Transportation Legislation in the 
United States. By Lawrence B. Hixon. 
Doctor’s, 1948. 239 
p. ms. 

Discusses the historical stages of school trans- 
portation legislation and state laws governing the 
transportation of school children. 


Syracuse University. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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( from Your Government 


Department of Agriculture 


Use the Land and Save the Soil. Soil 
Conservation Service. PA—71l. 1949. 
Free. 


Department of Labor 


Employment Outlook for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers. 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with Vet- 
Occupational Out- 
1949, 35 


Bureau of 


erans Administration. 
look Series. Bulletin No. 972. 
cents. 


Department of State 


The Kansas Story of UNESCO. U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3378. 
tional Organization and Conference Series 


IV. UNESCO 7. 1949. 20 cents. 


Interna- 


Federal Security Agency 


Essentials of Adoption Law and Proce- 
dure. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration. Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 331, 1949, 15 cents. 

For the Children’s Bookshelf: a Booklist 
for Parents. Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, rev. 1949. 15 cents. 
Guardianship: a Way of Fulfilling Public 
Responsibility for Children. 
Bureau, Social Security Administration. 
Children’s Publication No. 330. 
1949, 45 cents. 

Moving Ahead for Children and Youth: 


Program of the National Commission on 


Children’s 


Bureau 


Children and Youth. Children’s Bureau. 


Social Security Administration. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 329, 1949. 15 
cents. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration. Children’s Bureau Publication 
300, revised 1949. 


15 cents. 


Free publications listed on this page should be ordered directly from the agency 


issuing them. 


intendent of Documents, U. 


S. Government Printing Offiee, Washington 25, D. C. 


seal 


Publieations to be purchased should be ordered from the Super- 


Superintendent of Documents 


List of Posters and Charts sold by Super- 
iitendent of Documents. December 1949, 
Free. 

Political Science. Price List 54, 31st Fdi- 
tion. November 1949. Free. 

United States Office of Education and 
Other Publications Relating to Education. 
Price List 3], 38th Edition, November 1949. 
Free. 


U. S. Treasury 


School Savings in the Social Studies. 
Education Section, Savings Bonds Division. 


1949. Free. 
Office of Education 


Printed Publications 


How the Office of Education Helps You. 
with permission, from NEA Journal, by Federal 
Free. 


Reprinted, 


Security Agency, Office of Education. 


School in the Hospital. Bulletin 1949. No. 3. 20 


cents. 


State Certification Requirements for Secondary School 
Teachers of Health Education and Physical Education 
and for Athletic Coaches. Bulletin 1919, No. 16. 
15 cents. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1945-46. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States 19-4446, 


Chapter TV. 25 cents. 


What Teachers Say About Class Size. Circular No. 


311. 20 cents. 


World Understanding Begins With Children. 
tin 1949, No. 17. 


Bulle- 


15 cents. 


Processed Materials 


(Free—Limited Supply) 


Helpful Materials for Improving Reading in the Sec- 
School. Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 


ondary Division of 


Recent Publications in 
Selected References, Revised November 


of Elementary and 


Some 
Health. 
1949, 
Schools. 


Elementary School 
Division Secondary 


Suggested References in School Health for Teachers 


and Administrators. June 1919, rerun January 
1950. Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 

Supplement to GPO Price List No. 31. Revised 


December 1949. Information and Publications 


Service. Division of Central Services. 
Adult Education Ideas No. 7, 
Division of Elementary and Sec- 


Workers’ Education. 
January 1950. 
ondary Schools. 


American Education Week- 
1950 


BEFORE going to press we learned that 
the 1950 observance of American Educa- 
tion Week is scheduled for November 5—11. 

“Government of, by, and for the people” 
will be the general theme of the special 
week, 

Sponsoring organizations, the National 
Education Association, The American Le- 
gion. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. and the U.S. Office of Education, 
also announced the daily topics for 1950 
American Education Week. as follows: 


Sunday, November 5, Moral and Spiritual 
Values. 

Monday. November 6. Responsibilities of 
the Citizen. 

Tuesday, November 7. Meaning of the 
Ballot. 

Wednesday. November 8, Urgent School 
Needs. 

Thursday. November 9. Opportunity for All. 

Friday, November 10, Home-School-Com- 
munity Teamwork. 

Saturday, November 11, Freedom's Herit- 


two dates 


just announced are important to educators 


who constanily are looking for ways to 
forge stronger links between their 


1950 schools and their school communities. 


\ 7 8 9 10 Te ree . 

Noses for your calendar 

20 2iR2 23 %A 2 ae | i 

7 28 NRO 
— one of the dates is nearly here— 

March 25,1950. The second is November 5, 
1950, the beginning of a week especially 


significant to education. 


Education Writers Association Annual Awards 


will be made in May, 1950, for the best 
American Education Week educational writing and interpretation 
of education during 1949. Entries must 


will be observed in 1950 from be submitted by March 25, 1950. 


November 5 through November 11. 
The general theme will be ‘‘Government of, 


by, and for the people.”’ 


For more details regarding both the Education Writers 
Association Annual Awards and 1950 American Edu- 
see e ae roe cation Week see statements elsewhere in this issue. 
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School Life Spotlight 


“.. . With such paintings the unique 
value of the artist to society becomes 


CHEAT) (lite se sa a eee p. 98 


“) . . Every child must have the satisfac- 
tio of Tecoenition. ... 5-22-22 p. 100 


. it is now possible to introduce the 
subject of cancer into school programs, not 
as a health education subject. but rather as 
a fascinating aspect of scientific — re- 


RESCH) owe ee oe eee ee p. 104 


“It's never too early to start teaching 
children international understanding . . .” 


p. LOT 


we ate 


“The trained school librarian lightens the 
load of the teachers and the principals...” 


p. 109 


“Inadequate equipment was one of the fac- 
tors frequently found associated with dis- 
SAELACHON pie, aoe cee eee ee jo. ET 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 


Educational Activities 
at the National Gallery of Art 


by Raymond S. Stites 


Curator in Charge of Education, National Gallery of Art 


HE ART EXHIBITION from the Vienna 

museums closed at the National Gallery 
on January 22. Its stay of 2 months pre- 
sented unusual problems to members of the 
museum’s educational staff. The attend- 
ance was 875,173; a large number of our 
visitors welcomed educational guidance. 
Thus the 6 lecturing members of the staff 
were called upon to conduct 46 general 
tours of the exhibition and 47 special topic 
tours. There were also 112 talks before 
individual works of art and 9 Sunday 
lectures. Besides these we were asked to 
conduct 52 special tours for clubs, school, 
and college groups. Finally there were 
visits from foreign educators brought by the 
American Council of Education and visitors 
sent by the Department of State and by 
inembers of Congress. We joined with the 
members of the curatorial staff in helping 
conduct these latter through the collections. 

At the outset, we were asked if it would 
not be possible to arrange special tours for 
the school children of Washington. Ob- 
viously, with such enormous crowds and 
so many scheduled appointments for adults, 
this department was unable to conduct tours 
for all the city schools. A partial solution 
of the problem was arrived at between the 
members of the National Gallery staff and 
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the superintendent of schools, Hobart M. 
Corning. 

During the holiday week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day three briefing 
lectures were given in the Gallery audi- 
torium especially for Washington school 
teachers. In these lectures 50 color slides 
were used. With them we explained in 
great detail 30 of the exhibition’s leading 
After each 
were conducted on tours. 


lecture the teachers 
Each teacher 
had a specially designed syllabus sheet 
mimeographed by the Department of Public 
Schools. This listed the 30 objets d’art 
with an indication of their placement in the 
exhibition. Most of the teachers bought 
the exhibition catalogue with an excellent 
historical introduction prepared by the 
Austrian curators, Dr. Ernst H. Buschbeck 
and Dr. Erich V. Strohmer. Later many 
of the teachers brought their classes to the 


works. 


Gallery and conducted their own tours. 

Mr. Arne W. Randall of the U. S. Office 
of Education has asked for a brief indica- 
tion of the approach to the 30 significant 
objects, i. e., the introductory pages of the 
hour’s lecture, for the 
ScHoot Lire readers. 

In speaking with children about pictures, 
the approach naturally differs with dif- 


information of 


Archduke Leopold Wilhelm Inspecting the Pictures 
in His Gallery in Brussels. Artist: David Teniers, 


the Younger (1610-1690). 


Dominican Saint Rescuing Pilgrims at the Collapse 
of a Bridge. Artist: Francesco Guardi (1712— 


1793). 
Artist: Jan Steen (1626— 


The World Upside Down. 
1679), 


The third and fourth grades 


ferent ages. 
will be 


details: cats, dogs, monkeys, and people, 


more interested in the lively 
than in the composition, color scheme, or 
historical associations of the picture. Thus 
in guiding the young art students through 
such an exhibition as ours, it seems wise to 
lead them first to paintings with many 
bright details. 


late them to discover objects within the 


A teacher may easily stimu- 
paintings, to discuss these objects, and 
eventually discover why the artist needed 
them to create a unified whole. The chil- 
dren will do most of the talking, and the 
ckillful teacher may lead the conversation 
toward the artist’s meaning and his means 
of expression. Such an interest in details 
is the beginning of a scientific observational 
approach to art, knowledge acquired, as 


o7 


the great teacher Aristotle wrote, “On the 
way up.” 

Naturally this approach does not suffice 
for mature minds. However, even adults 
enjoy something closely related to it—an 
examination of the picture’s historical 
values. For several weeks our docents have 
found that many visitors are particularly 
interested in a canvas by the Dutch artist 
Tenicrs. This consists in greater part of 
tiny copies of many of the paintings bought 
by the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm during 
his governorship of the Spanish Nether- 
lands between 1646-56. Eight of the can- 
vases shown in this painting are in the 
Many people enjoy 
The his- 
torical faculty of mankind is kin to this 
Children from 
the fourth grade on are easily able to recog- 
nize in the costumes of this painting its 
date; the time was that of our Pilgrims and 
the founding of Manhattan by the Dutch. 
Such observations lead naturally to a dis- 


cussion of the dates of the objects in the 


present exhibition. 
rediscovering them on the walls. 


instinct for recognition. 


exhibition and the historical events they 
signihed. The armor for the Emperor 
Maximilian comes from close to 1492 and 
the picture of the Dominican saint by Fran- 
cesco Guardi or the portrait of the composer 
Gluck by Josephe-Sifrede Duplessis were 
done around 1776. Here then, are the three 
dates on American history inost likely to 
have meaning to many school children. 

The entire exhibition could be studied 
as an intimate docuinentation of the col- 
lector’s taste of the Hapsburg family from 
1150 to 1850. Graduate students in art 
from the colleges might like this approach. 
To help a group of educators associated 
with the State Department visualize this 
time span, the Educational Department has 
drawn up a genealogical chart of the col- 
lection showing the different parts of Eu- 
rope from which the Imperial house drew 
its artists. This has been mimeographed 
by the Washington school department and 
distributed for use in high schools. 

An historical discussion might lead quite 
naturally in the higher grade levels to what 
can be called the “social science” approach 
to art. A picture by the Dutch artist Jan 
Steen, illustrated here, has been considered 
by some of our local critics a little danger- 
ous for children. Actually, this painting 
was intended to teach a moral lesson enter- 
tainingly—the only way such a lesson is 
ever liable to be very effective. The story 
shown is probably that of the prodigal son. 


98 


ee 


Set 


The Lute Player. 
Artist: Bernardo Strozzi (1581-1644). 


A small wooden tablet in the lower right of 
the picture contains a motto which explains 
its meaning. “When you lead the high life— 
be prudent.” In a more direct and sober 
fashion the canvas by Francesco Guardi 
showing a Dominican saint rescuing drown- 
ing pilgrims after the collapse of a bridge 
was meant to teach a religious lesson. 

Each of the foregoing pictures could be 
studied as a means for helping the student 
identify himself and his ideas with some 
time in history or some philosophy of life. 
Through them the teacher could use art as 
a pedagogic medium for the carriage of 
ideas which might lead the student outside 
himself into the broad stream of human 
culture. 

But art’s essential purpose seems more 
than this. This purpose is a type of spirit- 
ual refreshment without definite religious 
We observe that people 
vsually visit art exhibitions for other than 


or social goals. 


The National Gallery of Art has prepared a 
strip of film in black and white showing 300 
paintings representative of the Gallery’s col- 
lection. This film is of particular value to 
both schools and community because it can 
be cut and made into 300 2- by 2-inch slides 
The cost of the strip is $6. 


Although this filmstrip is not available for 


for projection. 


preview purposes, the quality of each strip 
is guaranteed. Requests should be addressed 
to the Curator in Charge of Education. 

Color reproductions are also available for 
purchase. Post cards are 5 cents each, and 


the 11- by 14-inch size is 25 cents; if pur- 


chased in quantities, special rates will be 


For further information write to the 
Publications Fund of the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington 25, D. C. 


given. 


purely pedagogic The “Lute 
Player,” by a Genoese Capuchin monk 
named Bernardo Strozzi cannot easily be 
used for any of the three above purposes. 


reasons. 


towever, it greatly enriches our perception 

of human life. This thoughtful musician 
tuning his lute is rendered in terms of 
pleasing color and in an intricate pattern 
of light and shade. He epitomizes art’s 
unique purpose among mankind’s activities. 
Irom its costume it is hard to date this 
picture historically, although we feel that it 
has something to do with the joys of the 
Renaissance while still retaining something 
ef the medieval spirit of the troubadors. 
Here is a joy in artistic performance and in 
the development of music which will charm 
other beings. 

Studying this painting, it is easy to con- 
centrate on the formal or purely aesthetic 
values. The central axis of the lute cuts the 
canvas diagonally in one direction, the 
body of the player in the other, so that the 
two are designed upon a cross. The head, 
in the light at the left, and the book with 
the music in bright light against the deep 
darks on the lower right, form interesting 
contrasts. At either extreme of the lute, 
the superbly drawn hands have delicate 
and skilled fingers. These suggest that the 
player as well as the painter was a virtuoso. 
Both draw out of their instruments, lute and 
biush, effects which delight both ear and 
eye. 

As one describes these subtle and pleas- 
ing effects one realizes that it is difficult to 
explain this aesthetic meaning through 
words alone. Yet students in all age levels 
Indeed as one 
watches the creative drawing and painting 
of the children in the lowest grade levels, 
ene finds this ability to compose and play 
with lines and shapes and color almost 
completely free of subject matter and his- 
tory. Only the people we call artists in our 
culture have been able to preserve and use 
this childlike, joyful ability to manipulate 
inaterials into designs. The rest of us 
adults have been fitted into all the more 
material and functional purposes of society. 


are prepared to enjoy it. 


With such paintings the unique value of the 
artist to society becomes clear. His raison 
detre in the Divine scheme of things is to 
create these very moments of social joy 
through which all of us can relax and re- 
cover some measure of that lost childhood 
ability to capture life in simple, direct, and 
playful terms without too much pondering 


on the heavy problems of the universe. 
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Dr. Raymond Stites, Curator in Charge of Education at the National Gallery of Art, an American, but a graduate of the University of Vienna, shows Bellotto's 
left to right they are Miss Kitty Bruce, teacher, Washington's Francis Junior High School; 


“Schlosshof Palace’’ to group of Viennese and American educators. 
Miss Friedericke Rametsteiner, art teacher from Vienna; Miss Margaret Fritsch of Salzburg Teachers College, Austria; Miss Mary Louise Busch, Randall Highlands Ele- 
mentary School, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Chris De Young, Washington, D. C.; William Gross, principal of a Vienna high school; Chris De Young, National Education 


Association; Mrs. Helen Brower, a former Vienna school teacher now a teacher in Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


Photograph, Washington Post. 


Educational Trends in the Arts 


by Arne W. Randall, Specialist in Fine Arts, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


HY IS THE ATTENDANCE at art 
W Why do we 
Why do 


the leading newspapers and magazines pro- 


museums increasing ? 
desire to know more about art? 


vide information on art as one of their regu- 
lar services and why do towns hold art ex- 
hibits in library corridors, gymnasiums, or 
other public buildings ? 

As America attains its maturity, our art 
wealth will increase, but we are confident 
this art will not remain in the vaults as did 
the objets dart of the past. Our leading 
museums and institutions are exerting every 
effort to bring before the public the art of 
the past, and to show: the contemporary art 
through the expanding services of traveling 
exhibits, exchange showings, evening and 
Saturday classes, various forms of visual 
aids, and articles in newspapers and maga- 
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zines. Radio and television have been em- 
ployed very successfully to increase our 
understanding. A high point will be at- 
tained when color television will regularly 
duplicate the type of experimental program 
which was so successfully broadcast re- 
cently from the National Gallery of Art in 


Washington, D. C. 


the arts, dance, music, fine and applied arts, 


It incorporated all of 


to perfection. 

It is evident that Americans are becoming 
increasingly cognizant of art as a necessity 
rather than a frill. 
art plays in modern business has become a 


The integral part that 


fact. There is virtually no merchandisable 
article. big or little, that does not begin 


1 For example, in the June 1950, issue of National Geo- 
graphic, will appear a complete section in full color on the 
Austrian Show. 


with an artist's sketch and whose sale is not 
dependent upon some art. 

New vocations in art are appearing while 
established professions are inercasing the 
number of artists employed. More than 
ever, business feels the need for creative 
work of a type that can be produced only 
through the arts. Improved and new meth- 
ods of reproduction are providing avenues 
of volume propaganda that a few years ago 
were considered impossible. 

Art in America has suffered the extremes 
We 


have passed ignobly through painful stages 


of public acceptance and rejection. 


of the different art eras to our present desire 
We have 


progressed to a point where, as educators, 


to know and understand art. 


we consider it one of the essentials in our 
curriculum. 


Each of the areas of art has struggled in- 
dependeutly, but with understanding comes 
a deeper hunger for knowledge about the 
other areas of cxpression as well. We rea- 
lize the relationship that is common to all. 
Music organizations are including art as 
an integral part of their national meetings 
while art classes utilize music as a valuable 
medium to draw out the fullest release of 
emotional expression. It is generally ac- 
cepted that a dramatic performance is not 
complete without the harmonious utilization 
of art and music. 

Educators have come to realize that 
mental blocks can be established in children 
by adults who impose professional stand- 
aids on them and that these barriers will 
continue to retard emotional expression 
throughout adulthood. Therefore, it is em- 
phasized that no art problem seems to be be- 
yond a child's efforts if he is given unham- 
pered opportunities and guidance. An edu- 
cator’s role becomes that of sympathetic 
understanding in this process. The teacher 
should then guide a child in the understand- 
ing and adaptation of the materials in rela- 
tion to the object of craft or art that the 
child desires to produce. 

The elementary school art curriculum 
which is inclusive of graphic and industrial 
arts is no longer considered as a special 
subject, a thing apart from the school pro- 
gram, but is an integrated and dynamic 
part of it. 
lheing recognized as adding color enrich- 


Increasingly its contribution is 


ment and providing opportunities for the 
child to find the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment and the compensation of creative 
expression. 

Children need time, guidance, and the 
feeling of accomplishment to build up a 
sense of security in order to express what 
they really feel. Particularly in the early 
years of child growth, art is play and it 
should continue to be so. 

The community-centered teaching in the 
modern school of today, as compared with 
the unrelated subject-centered school of the 
past, is now producing the self-reliant stu- 
dent who is better able to live happily with 
his classmates. This goal must be reflected 
in the teaching. Every teacher should 
assure the children they are all different and 
that these individual differences in their 
work are desirable assets rather than 
liabilities. 

The teacher will be better able to avert 
undesirable attitudes toward the arts in the 


children, if he does not show a reluctance 
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toward active participation in the same 
activity that the children are doing, be it 
the drawing of a pig or the dancing of a 
jig. 

The world can be so new and exciting 
to the elementary school child, he will 
find a wealth of subject matter in his daily 
experiences. A child can be interested in 
the achievements of adult art which he can 
share and understand, but he finds it difh- 
cult to bridge the barrier of adult accom- 
plishment until he is mentally and physi- 
cally ready. A child may actually rebel 
against the arts, but again it is because he 
lacks experience and maturity. Both of 
these will eventually come to the child if 
he is provided with an abundance and 
variety of materials in the classroom to be 
used as he wishes to supplement the regu- 
lar art period. 

Opportunity for many kinds of creative 
expression suchas music, rhythm, language, 
dramatics, and graphic arts, in which a 
child may explore, will assist him to find a 
forte of expression that will help him to- 
ward maturity. Man’s egocentric desires 
should be considered with intelligence and 
foresight, as another area of growth, so fre- 
quently overlooked in the educational pro- 
eram. Every child must have the satisfac- 
tion of recognition. ‘ 

In our efforts to serve and understand a 
greater number of children we have learned 
the importance of the arts in the various 
difficult educational problems and rehabili- 
tation of exceptional children. The serv- 
ices should not be preferential, but ade- 
quate provision should be made available 
for all types of youngsters. Occupational 
and recreational therapeutists utilize the 
recognized worth of art education and the 
other expressive arts. 

When the potential art abilities of chil- 
dren are released naturally, free of the adult 
standards that are stultifying to children, 
true creative work will develop. Through 
participation in works of drama, original 
painting, poetry, and writing, creative 
thinking — will 
Music and rhythm also become a part of 
living just as much as walking through the 
woods or reading a good book. We have 
learned to accept a realistic attitude toward 
They will have served well if 


develop spontaneously. 


the arts. 
children become interested in one 01 all of 
the art fields and if they enjoy participating 
in them whether they attain perfection or 
not. 

Perhaps never again, in the civilization 


of the world will we have the subsidized art 
that produced the work of the “Old Mas- 
The princely patrons of the Renais- 
sance are no more. For those few highly 
developed individuals who desire fame in 
the arts, their rewards will be purely indi- 
vidual and American. 

The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization has em- 
ployed every means of communication in 


ters.” 


endeavoring to overcome world prejudices. 
They have looked to the arts as one of the 
most important means of surmounting 
world misunderstanding and in building 
and teaching the foundations of demoeracy. 


After School Use of Buildings 


PRACTICES of selected school systems with 
regard to use of school buildings after regu- 
lar school hours have been studied by a 
committee of The Association of School 
Business Officials. The report of the com- 
mittee is now available as Bulletin 13, “Re- 
search Committee Report on After School 
Use of Buildings,” from The Associetion of 
School Business Officials, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The survey covers cities in 26 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 


Focus Upon Education— 
1950 Style 


SCHEDULED for display in the Brooklyn 
Museum early this month is the collection 
of high-school life photographs taken by 
several hundred student photographers in 
New York City’s 54 academic high schools 
since November 1949. Members of camera 
clubs in their schools, the students were 
asked to participate in a cooperative group 
assignment to take documentary pictures of 
every part of city high-school life. 

This type of project serves not only as an 
incentive to youthful photographers, but 
gives opportunity, through public display, 
to portray school programs and_ student 
activities to the public. 

The report from New York City comes 
at a time when the National High School 
Photographic Awards for 1949 are an- 
nounced and plans are being made for the 
1950 Photographic talents of 
students in many communities could well be 
directed in this and other contests, national, 
State, and local, toward documentation of 
education—1950 style. 


contest. 
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The Office of Education—lts Services and Staff 


Congressional Mandate 
HE OFFICE of Education has been 


functioning for more than 80 years as 
the chief agency within the Federal Govern- 
ment having responsibility for service to 
education. From 1869 to 1939, it was a 
part of the Department of the Interior. The 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1939 made the Office of Education a con- 
stituent unit of the Federal Security Agency. 

Wording of the legislation enacted by 
the Thirty-Ninth Congress is as follows: 


An Act To Establish a Department of 
Education (Approved March 2, 1867) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there shall 
be established, at the city of Washington, a 
department of education, for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories, and of 
diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try «4. 

..- And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Commissioner of Education to 
present annually to Congress a report em- 
bodying the results of his investigations and 
labors, together with a statement of such facts 
and recommendations as will, in his judg- 
ment, subserve the purpose for which this 
department is established. 


Commissioners of Education 


Eleven Commissioners of Education have 
directed the affairs of the Office of Educa- 
tion during the past 83 years: 


Henry Barnarp, Mar. 14, 1867, to Mar. 15, 
870. 
Joun Eaton, Mar. 16, 1870, to Aug. 5, 
1886. 
N. H. R. Dawson, Aug. 6, 1886, to Sept. 3, 
1889. 
WittiaM T. Harris, Sept. 12, 1889, to June 
30, 1906. 
ELMER E. Brown, July 1, 1906, to June 30, 
1911. 
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BEGINNING with this issue School Life 
will present a series of statements on 
the Office of Education. The first pre- 
sentation gives summary data on the 
history of the Office, Congressional 
mandate, Commissioners of Education, 
and services and staff members of the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 
port services and staff members of 
other Office divisions. 


Future presentations will re- 


PHILANDER P. CLaxton, July 8, 1911, to 
June 1, 1921. 

JoHN JAMEs TIcERT, June 2, 1921, to Aug. 
31, 1928. 

WittiAM Joun Cooper, Feb. 11, 1929, to 
July 10, 1933. 

Georce F. Zook, July 11, 1933, to June 30, 
1934, 

Joun W. SrupEBAKER, Oct. 23, 1934, to July 
15, 1948. 

Earu James McGratu. Mar. 18, 1949, to 
date. 


Meeting Educational Needs 


As American education has grown, so has 
the Office of Education expanded, its added 
responsibilities paralleling the increasing 
needs of children and adults for educational 
aid to help them adjust to a changing world. 
Today’s OFFICE OF EDUCATION serves teach- 
crs, school administrators, students, librar- 
ians, and others through its several divi- 
sions. 


Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


The Elementary School Section of this 
Division is concerned with anything that 
affects elementary schools and the more 
than 20,000,000 children in the United 
States enrolled in them. Its staff of special- 
ists works closely with State education de- 
partments, teacher-education institutions, 
local-school systems, and interested lay and 
professional organizations throughout the 
country. Staff members are concerned with 
both urban and rural schools; with chil- 
dren ranging in age from the child in nurs- 


ery school to the 12- and 14-year-old about 


to enter high school; with children who are 
normal in their development; with both ele- 
mentary and secondary school children who 
are exceptional in their ability to learn, as 
well as those who are handicapped by phy- 
sical, mental, or emotional difficulties. 
They also work with parents of these chil- 
dren. The section reports and interprets 
educational progress throughout the coun- 
try and publishes a wide range of material 
dealing with elementary education. 
Helping improve the Nation’s 


schools is the aim of the Secondary School 


high 
Section of this Division. Toward this end, 
specialists cooperate with high-school staffs 
throughout the country in their efforts to 
solve current problems and to make their 
school programs more effective. 

The section works especially on organi- 
zational and instructional problems and is 
constantly gathering information which 
will aid State and local administrators of 
secondary and high-school 
teachers in organizing the most effective 
tvpes of high-school programs and studies 
to meet the needs of today’s young people— 
tomorrow’s adult citizens. 

A major project in which the Secondary 
Schools Section is taking a leading role at 
this time is the planning of types of high- 


education 


school programs which will appeal to and 
ecrve larger numbers of young people in 
their search for “life adjustment” learning. 
National and State leaders in secondary 
education are cooperating in this endeavor, 
directed by the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth. 

Results of conferences, special surveys, 
and research conducted by the staff of the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools are made available through Office 
of Education publications. 


Staff Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Division 
GaALeN Jones, Director, Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

J. Dan Hut, Assistant Director 

Don S. PatTerson, Assistant Director 

Eart Hutcuinson, Field Representative 

Errig Batuurst, Research Assistant 

Grace S. Wricut, Research Assistant 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Apprentice Training and the Schools 
by W. H. Cooper, Chief 


Trade and Industrial Education Service 


MODERN APPRENTICESHIP 


ments and the postwar training of veterans 


require- 


and other young people for skilled work in 
industry, together with increased industrial 
activity and developments, have imple- 
mented the apprenticeship program in all 
the States and Territories. Sufficient varied 
work experience and employment standards 
for apprentices are the responsibility of 
local joint apprenticeship committees and 
State apprenticeship councils in the respec- 
tive States. It is the responsibility of public 
vocational schools to provide occupational 
and technical training supplemental to the 
training apprentices receive while at work. 
This supplemental training consists of class, 
laboratory, and sometimes shop instruction 
covering basic technical 
knowledge, and skills that are required to 


information, 


round out the training on the job. The sup- 
plementa] training usually covers a mini- 
mum time of 144 hours during each year of 
apprenticeship which may be from 2 to 7 
years in duration, depending upon the 
occupation. 

At the present time, apprentice training 
for skilled work in industry has reached 
greater proportions than during any previ- 
ous period. There has been a large increase 
not only in the number of apprentices in 
training but also in the number of occupa- 
tions for which apprenticeship is used as a 
training medium. Supplemental school 
training now requires specifically prepared 
instructional and = qualified 
teachers for each of nearly 300 different 
apprenticeable occupations. 


materials 


The challenge to the schools in meeting 
the apprentice training requirements has 
been constant ever since 1945. State vo- 
cational education authorities have done 
their best to assist local vocational edu- 
cation schools and departments in provid- 
ing adequate instruction. The most effec- 
tive assistance has been provided through 
instructional materials which function di- 
rectly in the individual instruction of 
apprentices. Several] States have done con- 
siderable work in preparing such materials 
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The limitations have been con- 
siderable, however. Only a few of the 
trades have been covered. There has been 
much duplication of effort and little uni- 


and aids. 


formity of approach or pattern, thus limit- 
big production and utilization of the mate- 
rials on a broad scale. 

The Division of Vocational Education of 
the Office of Education has been collabo- 
rating with State boards for vocational 
education in connection with their prob- 
lems. Catalogues of existing course out- 
lines and apprentice study guides have been 
prepared and distributed to State vocational 
education authorities for distribution to 


local school administrations. These cata- 


logues were issued as Miscellaneous 3243, 
List of Instructional Materials for the Sup- 
plementary Training of Apprentices and 
Other On-the-Job Trainees, and supple- 
ments thereto. The present catalogue, re- 
vised September 1948, contains outlines 
and study guides covering 42 apprentice- 
able oceupations, and outlines only for 44 
additional ones. Thus, it can be seen that, 
while worth-while materials are now avail- 
able for some occupations, much work re- 
mains to be done to meet the instructional 
requirements of the nearly 300 occupations 
for which there is an immediate need. 

For several years, national professional 
associations, representing both State and 
local industrial edueation school supervi- 
sors, teacher trainers, and administrators, 
have been emphasizing the need for ade- 
quate and uniformly prepared instructional 
materials to meet this problem. The Office 
of Education has recommended that special 
Federal funds be provided for the purpose 
of preparing instructional materials on a 
uniform basis to cover all apprenticeable 
occupations and to make these materials 
available for use in all localities. 


Japanese Educators Visit Office of Education 


Japanese educators in Office of Education Conference Room with Commissioner of Education McGrath. 


Eart James McGratu, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and officials of the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, re- 
cently welcomed 25 Japanese educators who 
will spend the next several months in the 
United States as participants in the cultural 
relations program of the U. S. Government 
for occupied countries. 

The Japanese educators were selected 
by the Information and Education Branch 
of the Army. 
tion of educational fields and positions— 


They represent a cross see- 


elementary education, secondary education, 
vocational education, adult education, guid- 


ance, research, audio-visual education, uni- 


versity presidents, superintendents of 
schools, and members of boards of educa- 
tion in Japan. 

In welcoming the visiting teachers and 
school officials, Commissioner McGrath 
said he was glad they would have the op- 
portunity to see how we live in the United 
States, how our institutions serve us, and 
how our representative form of government 
functions. “I hope you will observe and 
share the experience of democracy in action, 
and that you will take to your fellow edu- 
cators and citizens at home, as the result of 
your stay with us, a broader and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of American life, 


culture, and ideas.” 


SCHOOL LIFE, April 1950 


Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist 
and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


You and Your Security. The title of a 
series of thirteen 15-minute recorded pro- 
grams produced under the direction of the 
Social Security Administration, and drama- 
tizing the story of Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Purpose is to facilt- 
tate effective and economical administration 
of old-age and survivors insurance by ac- 
quainting those concerned with the basic 
facts of social security. Each episode illus- 
trates in dramatic form some phase of the 
Government program, with an introduction 
by Edwin C. Hill, well-known radio com- 
mentator, and concluding with interviews 
or announcements by leading officials of 
the Social Security Administration. 

While designed primarily for broadcast 
to adult audiences over local radio stations, 
the increasing interest on the part of high- 
school teachers to acquaint students with 
this and other Government programs, has 
prompted the Social Security Administra- 
tion, through their local field offices in 478 
cities throughout the United States, to make 
the recordings available on a loan basis to 
secondary schools and colleges. Programs 
are recorded on reverse sides of 16-inch 
disks and require special playback equip- 
ment having a turntable speed of 3314 
p.m. 

Adventures in Folk Song. A series of 
thirteen 15-minute recorded programs just 
released, designed especially for school use. 
Intended primarily as supplemental aids in 
the teaching of American history, the series 
begins with the coming of the first white 
settlers to America, touches on the Revolu- 
tionary period in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, and follows the spanning of the con- 
tinent by restless and ambitious Americans. 
Each program is concerned with the for- 
tunes of one of the many Clark families as 
they fought for freedom against the British 
and moved out beyond the narrow strip of 
Colonial seaboard more than 150 years ago. 
There are 95 folk songs in the sertes, all 
skillfully woven into scripts as they were 
For 


woven into the lives of the pioneers. 
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complete details write to Gloria Chandler 
Recordings, Inc., 42214 West Forty-sixth 
Street. New York. N. Y. 


Musical Mother Ruth Character Train- 
ing Songs and Stories. First introduced 
to radio audiences over station KGER (Los 
Angeles, Calif.), they are now available at 
popular prices in two albums of phono- 
graph records through Musical Mother 
Ruth Records, 470 Manzanita, 
Madre, Calif. Recorded after 2 years of 


testing with teachers, church groups. sum- 


Sierra 


ier camp leaders, etc., the programs for 
children 3 to 9 years of age are designed 
as one basic cure for juvenile deliquency. 
Production is simple, with Mrs. Ruth 
Agnew Thurber using the talking voice for 
presenting her songs with ptano_ back- 
ground. Paced slowly enough to motivate 
participation by the children, the records 
encourage memory training for the primary 
school child, as well as practice of such 
desirable character traits as unselfishness, 
courtesy, honesty, and gratitude. 


Navy Film Series on Photography. The 
Navy Department has released for civilian 
of five 16mm 
sound films on the fundamentals of photog- 


educational use a_ series 
raphy. The films deal with baste principles 
and apply both to still- and motion-picture 
photography. Prints can be purchased 
from United World Films Ine. (Castle 
Films), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
Ne ks 
count. 

The Basic Camera (15 min., h/w, $21.40). 


Elementary Optics in Photography (19 min., 
b/w, $24.99). 


Schools receive a 10-percent dis- 


Light-Sensitive Materials (22 min., color, 

$98.74). 

Developing the Negative (16 min., b/w, 

$22.13). 

Printing the Positive (19 min., b/w, $24.99). 
Department of Agriculture Films. The 


following motion pictures, all of them 16- 
mm sound films, can be borrowed or rented 
from film depositories of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Prints can be pur- 


chased at the prices indicated from United 


World Films Inc. (Castle Films), 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Schools re- 


ceive a 10-percent discount. 


“ Adventures of Junior Raindrop. Animated 

/ cartoon of a raindrop’s visit to earth (8 min., 
~. color, $33.42). 

Dead Out. Consequences of a fire that was 
not “dead out” (22 min., color, $87.46). 
Farmers of Japon. Farming and farm life in 
Japan today (20 min., h/w, $25.69). 

Five Bandits of the Cotton Crop. Boll weevil, 
bollworm, fleahopper, cotton leafworm and 
cotton aphid (11 min., color, $42.86). 

Killing Weeds with 2, 4-D. Techniques, mix- 
tures, and precautions 
$84.99) . 


Only a Bunch of Tools. 


(18 min., color, 


Importance and use 
of tools in fire fighting (28 min., color, 
$114.08). 

Smokejumpers. Parachute firefighters of the 
U. S. Forest Service (10 min., color, $37.35). 

Step-Saving Kitchen. Modern kitchen de- 
signed by Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics (14 min., color, $70.94). 

Timber and Totem Poles. Indian totem poles 
in Alaska (11 min., color, $42.59). 

Tongass Timberland. Tongass National For- 
est in Southeast Alaska (18 min., color, 
$75.75). 

Tree Grows for Christmas. 
history and legend, and of today (11 min., 
color or b/w, $42.23 or $14.97). 

Truly Yours—The Dress That Fits. Tow to buy 
ready-made dresses and to make necessary 
alterations (18 min., color, $84.55). 


Christmas tree in 


Water fora Nation. Importance of water and 


of conservation practices (19 min., b/w, 

~ $25.69). 
Films on Fishing. The U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
has recently completed two 16mm sound 
color films on commercial fishing—I?t’s the 
Maine Sardine and Pacific Halibut Fishing. 
Prints of both films can be borrowed from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 
25sec. 

It’s the Maine Sardine is not for sale, but 
prints will be placed on indefinite loan with 
qualified film libraries. Prints of Pacific 
Halibut Fishing can be purchased from 
United World Fihns Inc., 11445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y.. for $88.46 less 
10 percent discount to schools. 
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Taking a motion picture sequence for the film, ‘‘Challenge: Science Against Cancer.”’ 


Photograph courtesy The National Film Board. 


You Can Teach About Cancer 


Facts about cancer can be taught to high-school students as a spring- 
board into some of the most fascinating problems of modern science. 
New materials are available which enable the teacher to integrate 
the subject of research in this field into existing programs to give 


science teaching added interest and value. 


These materials have 


been prepared through the combined efforts of the United States 


and Canadian Governments. 


Some of them are described in this 


‘ special article contributed by The National Cancer Institute, Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 


HE MAJOR PART of cancer research 

takes place upon the frontiers of science. 

In these regions, too often remote from 
the classroom, explorers are finding new 
and peaceful uses for the power of the atom, 
thought-provoking facts about the intricate 
mechanisms of genetics, and unsuspected 
relationships in the complex chemistry of 
the cell. 

Generally, teachers have shied away from 
the subject of cancer, although it has been 
recognized for many years as one of our 
greatest medical research problems. There 
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have been several good reasons for this 
reluctance to bring cancer into the class- 
room. First of all, it has been regarded 
primarily as a subject for health education, 
and school health education has rightly 
empliasized preventable diseases and hy- 
giene. Furthermore, cancer is chiefly a 
disease appearing in middle-aged and eld- 
erly persons, although a certain number of 
cases do appear even among children. And 
finally, most lay cancer education material, 


emphasizing symptoms and dangers, has 


been more appropriate to older age groups 
than to youngsters in elementary and high 
schools. 

However, it is now possible to introduce 
the subject of cancer into school programs, 
not as a health education subject, but 
rather as a fascinating aspect of scientific 
research. 

The central problem of caucer is the prob- 
lem of cell growth and, thus, of life itself. 
It is not restricted to biology but enters 
into the domain of the chemist, the phys- 
icist, and the many new related sciences 
such as biochemistry, biophysics, and bio- 
statistics. In the search for a.solution to 
the problem of cancer, science has asked 
many questions and come up with some 
amazing answers. Demonstrating the re- 
lation of scientific advances to a specific 
disease problem can give increased signifi- 
cance to achievements that too often may 
appear remote and theoretical. 
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Studying the characleristics of cells under very high 
magnification. 
tutes of Health, taken by Vernon E. Taylor. 


Photograph courtesy National Insti- 


“Challenge: Science Against Cancer,” 
one of the new teaching aids, is a film tell- 
ing the exciting story of cancer research. 
It is the first science film made by the joint 
efforts of two governments. Sponsors are 
our National Cancer Institute and the Ca- 
nedian Department of National Health and 
Welfare. Production is by the Medical 


Film Institute of the Association of Ameri- 


FILM: “Challenge: Science Against 
Cancer” 


Audience: High school and college stu- 
dents; general adult groups. 

Running time: 35 minutes. 

Specifications: 16mm black and white 
sound film, available in English and 
in French versions. 

Rental: Your local film library or dis- 
tributor. 


Purchase: Your local film distributor 
or the Medical Film Institute, Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Col- 


leges, 2 East 103d St., New York 29, 


N. Y. Price, $45. 


can Medical Colleges and the National Film 
Board of Canada, the latter being the official 
Government film agency and outstanding 
producer of documentary films. 

Primary purpose of “Challenge” is to 
explain what cancer research is all about. 
To solve this major disease problem, tre- 
mendous scientific resources have been 
mobilized throughout the world. As the 
film shows, considerable progress is being 
made, not only in basic knowledge, but also 
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Geneticist explaining to his nephew the role mice 
play in cancer research——a scene from “Challenge: 


Science Against Cancer.’ Photograph courtesy The 


National Film Board. 


in methods of treatment. Sequences state, 
simply and clearly, the riddle of cancer and 
show the main avenues by which scientists 
in different disciplines seek answers. 
Although the film is suitable for general 
or nonscientist audiences, it has primarily 
been directed toward students in high 
school and college. One important motive 
behind this film was the hope that it might 
help arouse a continued interest in science 
among young people aud, in some cases, 
lead them into research or medical careers. 
Scenes showing laboratory, clinic, and uni- 
versity activities were shot in Toronto and 


Students examine tumor tissue on slide. 


Studying fruitflies which are used extensively in 
tests to determine effects of X-ray radiation upon 
chromosomes. Photograph courtesy The National 
Film Board. 


Hochester, both cities having outstanding 
The film 


also uses animation sequences, notably 


cancer investigation facilities. 


those showing in vivid detail the living mi- 
croscopic universe that exists inside the cell. 
It docs not merely present shots of scientists 
in their laboratories but shows just what 
they are doing in their experiments and 
why, a feature that has great appeal to the 
young and inquiring mind. This film does 
not talk down to its audience. 

“Challenge: Science Against Cancer” 
runs about a half hour. It is available 
with either English or French sound tracks. 
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Photograph courtesy The National Film Board. 
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(All Canadian Government films are made 
in both languages because of the large 
The United 


Nations Film Board is joining the United 


French-speaking population.) 


States and Canadian Governments in spon- 
sorship of the film, and endorsement has 
been received from the World Health Or- 
ganization and UNESCO. Plans are being 
made for sound tracks in a number of other 
languages so that the film can be distributed 
outside of the English and French-speaking 
areas of the world. 


FILMSTRIP: “Challenge: Science 


Against Cancer” 


Audience: High school and college 
students. 
Length: 30 to 50 frames. 


Specifications: 35mm black and white 


filmstrip, available with captions in 
English or French. 

Purchase: Your local film distributor 
or the Medical Film Institute, Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Col- 


leges, 2 East 103d St., New York 29, 


N. Y. Price, 82. 


A filmstrip, based on this motion picture 
and also being produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, will be available to 
use either with the film or by itself. 

The second of these internationally spon- 
sored cancer teaching materials is “The 
Challenge of Cancer.” This booklet is 
based on the series of articles which ap- 
peared last June in the New York Herald 
Tribune. It was for this series that its 
author, Lester Grant, received the 1949 
$1.000 Westinghouse Science Writing 
Award from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Written in easy-reading style, these arti- 
cles present clearly and vividly the major 
problems of cancer research. pointing out 
the various approaches by which scientists 
are seeking solutions. Areas covered in- 
clude cell biology, genetics. viruses. pro- 
teins. enzymes, environmental factors, nu- 
trition, and isotope research. Mr. Grant’s 
survey is based upon dozens of interviews 
with scientists in leading research centers 
and wide reading in the research literature. 
All of the facts and interpretations have 
been carefully checked for accuracy by ex- 
perts in each field. By special arrangement 
with the New York Herald Tribune, these 
articles, expanded and illustrated, have 
been published by the National Cancer In- 
stitute, many of whose scientists cooperated 
in preparing these articles. Publication is 
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sponsored jointly by our National Cancer 
Institute and the National Cancer Inst:tute 
of Canada. 

The third teaching aid is a manual for 
teachers, designed to help them use the film 
and booklet in classrooms. Also issued by 
the National Cancer Institute, this guide 
has been prepared by science teachers in 
the public schools of Prince Georges 
County. Md.. with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Education Association. Copies of this 
euide, together with “The Challenge of 
Cancer.” will be sent to all members of the 
National Science Teachers Association in 
April. 

The guide does not assume that the 
teacher will put a special cancer research 
unit into existing courses, since, in most 
schools, the curricula are already crowded. 
The guide shows how the subject, as treated 
in the film and booklet, can be used in exist- 
ing programs to broaden their content and 
give added meaning and interest. A few 
suggestions are included on the discussion 
of cancer in elementary and junior high- 
school classes, but it is not anticipated that 
much will be done with the subject below 
the high-school level. There, the subject 
can profitably be brought not only into the 
science classes (biology, physics, chemistry, 
and senior science ), but also to some extent 
into social-science classes. 


BOOKLET: “The Challenge of 
Cancer” 


112-page illustrated booklet, giving a 
vivid, authoritative, and concise sum. 
mary of the principal problems and 
directions of cancer research and 
progress to date. For high-school 
and college students, as well as in- 
terested adult readers. 

Purchase: Now 


in press. Write to 


Superintendent of Documents, Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for information. 


For each of these senior high-school 
classes, suggestions are offered for corre- 
lation of teaching program topics with sub- 
ject matter covered in “The Challenge of 
Cancer.” 
cuestions, a bibliography, lists of available 


Also provided are discussion 


audio-visual aids, and suggestions for group 
In the field of 


cancer, a large number of interesting 


or individual activities. 


projects are possible and have been found 
to provide many stimulating challenges to 


young people. From such simple activities 


as the collection and discussion of news- 
paper stories on cancer research, the more 
interested student can go on to projects that 
give actual experience in use of experi- 
niental methods. For example, it is pos- 
sible for the student to induce plant tumors 
or, with the use of chemicals, to produce 
Members of high 
school science clubs have performed many 
such experiments which give a taste of re- 
search methods and laboratory procedure 


cancer growths in mice. 


to young people who are thinking of making 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE: “The Challenge 
of Cancer —A_ Guide for the 
Teacher” 


20-page guide giving suggestions for 
high-school presentation of the subject 
of cancer. Prepared primarily for use 
with “The Challenge of Canecr’”; in- 
cluding discussion suggestions, project 
activities, bibliography and lists of au- 
dio-visual teaching aids. 

Purchase: Now in press. Write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 

25, D. C., for information. 


their careers in the research field. 

A unique feature of cancer research is 
that it enters into almost every aspect of 
the life sciences and into many of its 
A tremendous range of prob- 


neighbors. 
lems must be studied. The 
scientists delve into cancer research, the 
more complex they find the approach must 
be. Partially blocking the progress of this 
approach is a new obstacle: the war-born 
shortage of scientists. Never large. the 
scientist population was reduced by World 
War II, whose years were spent by many 
potential scientists in the armed forces in- 
stead of in training to be research workers. 
Not all scientists can be diverted to work 
against cancer. Plainly, more scientists 
are needed, and more must turn to careers 
in the cancer field if the complexities of can- 
cer problems are to be untangled and under- 
Interest in the disease, aroused 


more the 


stood. 
by current adult cancer education cam- 
paigns and by the many news stories which 
announce each scientific advance, can be 
channeled into new interest in study of 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Funda- 
mentally, the task of cancer research is to 
discover the mysterious laws which govern 
the growth of the cell, the fundamental unit 
of life. This is a challenge which can stir 
the imagination of almost every high school 


student. 
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New Publications of Office of Education 


A NATION-WIDE STUDY on expenditures 
per pupil in city school systems has recently 
been completed by the Office of Education. 
The data are based on 237 city school sys- 
tems for the year 1947-48. 

This report is entitled “Expenditures Per 
Pupil in City School Systems 1947-48” 
and was compiled by Lester B. Herlihy and 
Clarence G. Lind. 


Commissioner McGrath points out, “is to 


“Its chief purpose,” 


provide a ready source of information on 
practices in the field of public school ex- 
penditures, and the trend of per pupil ex- 
penditures over the Nation.” 

For purposes of comparison the 237 cities 
are arranged in four population groups. 
There are 50 cities of 100,000 and more 
population; 55 cities between 30.000 and 
99,999: 69 between 10,000 and 29,999: and 
63 cities with populations of 2,500 to 9,999, 

A limited number of copies of this publi- 
cation (Circular No. 260) are available 
from the Office of Education. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

* 


“WHAT DO I HAVE TO DO to be a base- 
ball coach when I grow up?” 

If your son or a pupil asks you that, you 
can answer him after reading a publication 
just released by the Office of Education. 
Frank S. Stafford, health education special- 
ist, is the author of a bulletin titled, ‘State 
Certification Requirements for Secondary 
School Teachers of Health Education, Phy- 
sical Education. and for Athletic Coaches.” 

To obtam the desired information the 
Commissioner of Education wrote to all 
State superintendents of public instruction 
asking for their certification requirements. 
The responses from all 48 States show ex- 
tremely varied practices. 

All States except Massachusetts require 
State-wide certification of health and phy- 
Three States— 
South Dakota, Washington; and Nevada— 


sical education teachers. 


require regular secondary school certifi- 
cates for all teachers, and 31 States consider 
a bachelor’s degrec a prerequisite for cer- 
tification. hold 


Athletic coaches must 


tcacher’s certificates in 26 States. 
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Copies of this study (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1949 No. 16) are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 15 cents. 

om 
IT’S NEVER TOO EARLY to start teach- 
nig children international understanding. 
says Delia Goetz, author of another new 
publication issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Goetz explains that “in the elemen- 
tary grades international understanding is 
not a high-powered course in_ political 
science or international diplomacy, or a 
lot of sentimental sentences about the quaimt 
customs and picturesque costumes of the 
Burmese or Brazilians.” 

“World Understanding With 


Children” defines international understand- 


Begins 


ing as a process of learning to appreciate 
and respect individuals. The essential job 
for teachers is to help children see the 
similarities and differences in peoples’ lives 
and customs, and to help them get an idea 
of what people in other countries think 
about their problems and why they think 
that way. 

Most children are interested in stories 
about family life m other countries. It 
intrigues them to see that parent-child re- 
Jationships in other countries are similar 
totheirs. But the writer stresses that while 
it's “important to have children realize that 
people are more alike than different. it is 
equally important that they develop a right 
attitude toward the differences.” 

The pamphlet tcludes suggestions to 
teachers for improving their own back- 
grounds and assembling matertals for the 
class. Pen pals in other countries. good 
fiims or slides, newspaper articles, and the 
study of modern language are specially 
recommended. Organizations which pro- 
vide free or inexpensive materials on other 
countries which are suitable for elementary 
erades are listed. 

“World Understanding Begins With 
Children” (Bulletin 1949 No. 17) is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


25. D, G.. for 15 cents. 


HOW WOULD YOU like to spend a day 
with a group of fourth graders in a modern 
elcmentary school ? 

You can, by reading a recent bulletin 
issued by the Office of Education. Titled 
“The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum,” 
this bulletin co-authored by Effie G. Bath- 
urst, Paul E. Blackwood, Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh. and Elsa Schneider, describes a typi- 
cal day with a fourth-grade class. 

Along with the story of what the children 
did, there is an explanation of what the ex- 
periences mean to the children, and sugges- 
tions on why they reacted as they did. 

The bulletin is intended for “those who 
sincerely want to understand the nature of 
a modern elementary school program.” says 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education. in her foreword. 

The authors feel that “It is much more 
real to a child to think of a problem rather 
than a subject, and that is what the modern 
school tries to help him do through practical 
experiences for which he sees a need and a 
purpose.” 

Copies of this Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1949, No. 12, are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 


15 cents. 
—Elinor B. Waters. 


"Study Abroad’ Handbook 


UNESCO's new edition of its international 
handbook. “Study Abroad,” reports 21,751 
opportunities for foreign study, observation. 
aid research. 

Fellowships, scholarships. and grants-in- 
aid available are listed for each of the 
countries represented in the United Na- 
tions. Fifty-two nations and 23 territories 
in addition to the United States are repre- 
sented. 

“Study Abroad” is available for refer- 
ence at most college and university libraries. 
Additional copies are for sale by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., 


at $1.25 a copy. 
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The Elementary School Library in Todays Educational Scene 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for Schoo! and Children’s Libraries 


HE ELEMENTARY school library has 
T the possibility of furthering the program 
of the school it serves just as college and 
university libraries have long furthered 
higher education and as secondary school 
libraries have more recently begun to func- 
Probably the 
most significant reason for the increased 


tion in the high school. 


potentialities of the library in the elemen- 
tary school is the present concept of 
elementary education. The child of today is 
given an opportunity to initiate, to plan, 
and to execute. Children are encouraged 
to direct themselves, set their own goals, 
and then to appraise the results. 

Formerly, the graduate school was the 
level on which students were given the 
privilege of developing these abilities, but 
today the teacher in the elementary school 
also uses procedures that develop the same 
capacities in her pupils. Educators recog- 
nize the significance of promoting the 
growth of desirable behavior patterns in 
young children as they are the basis of 
adolescent and adult conduct. What the 
child learus in his early youth is of great 
importance in relation to his further growth 
as attitudes tend to become defined. 

In the present program of elementary 
education, it is imperative that children 
have the opportunity to read and study 
many types of learning materials dealing 
with a variety of problems and following 
a diversity of children’s interests. For- 
tunately for the children and the teachers, 
publishers recognize the great need of boys 
and girls for readable, authentic, and up-to- 
date books in attractive and appropriate 
format. These editors together with the 
authors and illustrators of children’s books 
saw the possibilities of producing books 
for children that would reflect the interests 
of the children in relation to their life in 
the school, in the home, and in the com- 
munity. 

The results of this publishing program 
are books that serve children as tools. It is 
possible for children of practically every 
age group with their varying reading abili- 
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ties to find books they can use to suit their 
needs in school and out. Almost every 
interest children wish to pursue may be 
found within the covers of a book. 

In most instances young readers are able 
to find the subject matter treated in a live 
and stimulating style. For example, Let’s 
Find Out: a First Picture Science Book, 
Arithmetic Can Be Fun, Picture Book of 
Astronomy, America’s Ethan Allen, and 
The First Book of Bugs are titles which in- 
dicate that children will not be disappointed 
if they seek for information or inspiration 
in books. The books have improved in 
authenticity as well as breadth of subject 
matter. It is only within recent times that 
children interested in the topics being dis- 
cussed by their parents can turn to books 
for clarification and amplification, such as 
You and the United Nations, Modern Medi- 
cal Discoveries, Albert Einstein: a Biog- 
raphy for Young People. 

The books used in the elementary school 
library have also undergone a great phy- 


Many of them are well de- 
signed and printed on a good quality of 
paper. The size of the books and the illus- 
trations are selected with an eye to the age 


sical change. 


and preferences of the group for which the 
books are intended. There are some excel- 
lent examples of book production among 
children’s books today. In fact, the follow- 
ing titles of children’s books appeared on 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 
selection of Fifty Books of the Year, 1948: 
Amos and the Moon, Four Corners of the 
World, Golden Mother Goose, The Royal 
Game: Chess for Young People, and 
Smudge. 

There is another trend that is beginning 
to emerge and this is the production of 
beoks for children in both attractive and 
substantial bindings which makes it pos- 
sible for the books to be used and enjoyed 
for a longer time in the elementary school 


library. Furthermore, there is a movement ° 


under way to make some books of worth 
available to children at a price that many 


Children enjoy reading in Hazeldell School Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Josephine Dillon, Librarian. 
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of them can afford. Children are following 
the example of the adults who purchase in- 
expensive editions to help build up home 
libraries of their own. 

Learning materials are now made readily 
available to both teachers and_ pupils 
through the centralized library. The read- 
ing center in every classroom in the school 
is a live and integral part of the service of 
the library. Formerly, many classroom 
collections functioned as isolated units. 
Now, the materials in the classrooms are in 
many instances borrowed from the central 
library. The children borrow what they 
need when they need it and return materials 
to the general collection when these have 
served their purpose. If books are acquired 
and used according to these principles, 
children will be constantly challenged by 


A fluid 


book collection makes possible a wider use 


the materials in their classrooms. 


of a greater variety of materials. It is evi- 
dent that children have an opportunity to 
be exposed to more materials and more 
appropriate materials when they are cen- 
trally administered. The matter of econ- 
omy in centralized purchasing is another 
factor for the school to consider. 

The school library provides for experi- 
ences outside the regular classroom. Here 
again the full significance of the place of 
these experiences in the education of young 
children is just beginning to be appreciated 
by many. The library is a bright, cheer- 
ful, and attractive room. It is filled with 
materials selected to strengthen the educa- 
tional program of the school and to improve 
the instruction in the classroom. Today one 
of the criteria for selecting an interest area 
in a major unit for study is whether or not 
there are materials available on the read- 
ing levels of the children so that they may 
be active participants in developing the 
project. These materials are organized to 
be easily located by teachers and pupils. 
The cataloging is adapted to the maturity 
level of the children. 

The lighting of the library is carefully 
planned. The floor covering is of a noise- 
less type. 
care for approximately five books per child. 
There is provision for shelves to care for 


The shelving is adequate to 


picture books and other oversize books. 
The tables and chairs are of suitable size 
for the children. Round or hexagonal 
tables are enjoyed especially by the young 
children. 


the inviting atmosphere. 


A few informal chairs add to 
Display cases, 
bulletin boards, and catalog are necessary 
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for a good program as is also work space 
for the librarian. 

Reading specialists have found that ac- 
cessibility of materials and an atmosphere 
conducive to reading affect the reading pro- 
gram of the school. Young readers need 
to be encouraged through wise guidance to 


discover that the contents of books, when 


Books answer questions at Plandome Road School Library, Manhasset, N. Y. 


chosen with care by the individual child. 
are closely related to their own life in and 
out of school. 

The trained school librarian lightens the 
load of the teachers and the principals. 
She is the resource person who is informed 
about teaching materials and professicnal 
literature. Her services also include the 
effective dissemination of this knowledge to 
both teachers and principals. Another im- 
portant aspect of this information service 
to the staff is that of the evaluations of these 
materials by national, State, and local pro- 
fessional groups in relation to materials 
previously available. 

The librarian aids in making the re- 
sources of the library more readily avail- 
able to pupils and teachers. She promotes 
the effective use of the library through indi- 
vidual and group guidance and instruction. 
Her awareness of the activities of pupils 
and teachers in relation to library resources 
makes it possible for the librarian to carry 
on a program that is an integral part of the 
She serves constantly as a con- 

Her 
She is 


school. 
sultant to individuals and groups. 
work takes her into the classrooms. 


all important resource person to groups 
undertaking new units or to groups study- 
She is alert 
to the nceds of different types of learning 
materials and secures these for the individ- 


ing outcomes of their work. 


ual or group through purchase or loan. 
The librarian helps the children develop 
into appreciative, intelligent users of books 


Phyllis R. Fenner, Librarian. 


and libraries through meaningful guidance 
and instruction. She assists them further 
by giving them opportunities to develop 
desirable attitudes toward their reading and 
studying, their library, and their peers. It 
is important that the librarian’s personality 
be such that she creates an alive and 
stimulating library climate. 

Statistical information gives some indi- 
cation of the present status of the elemen- 
tary school library. According to reports 
of the Office of Education for cities of 
100,000 or more population for 1947-48 
there were 2,307 centralized school libraries 
with 504 full-time and 331 part-time li- 
brarians employed. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with the American Library 
Association, reports $3,675 as the average 
salary for full-time elementary school 
librarians in cities of 100,000 or more. 

Thirteen States report certification re- 
quirements for elementary school librarians. 
Twelve States report standards for elemen- 
tary school libraries. Ten States provide 
Six other 
States have funds which may be used. 


State aid for school libraries. 
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New Specialists Appointed 
to Office of Education Staff 


Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing announces the appointment of two 
new Office of Education specialists. They 
are Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, Specialist for 
School Finance in the Division of School 
Administration, and Dr. Marjorie Cecil 
Johnston, Assistant Specialist in the Divi- 
sion of International Educational Relations. 


Dr. Hutchins 


Since 1945 Dr. Hutchins has been Assist- 
ant Director of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. In this 
capacity he spent the major part of his time 
in studies in the field of school finance. 
From 1942 to 1945 he served in the Office 
of Defense Transportation as chief of the 
school bus section. Prior to that he was 
auditor in chief for the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, a position which corre- 
sponded to the director of finance in. most 
State departments of education. As auditor 
in chief, Dr. Hutchins was responsible for 
the apportionment of State funds to local 
districts and for providing for these dis- 
tricts consultative services on their finance 
problems. Preceding his 13 years in the 
Ohio State Department of Education, he 
taught in the high school in Grandview 
Heights, Ohio, for 6 years. 

Dr. Hutchins holds life memberships in 
the National Education Association and 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and is also a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, educational fraternity. He re- 
ceived his B. A., B. S., M. A., and Ph. D. 
from Ohio State University, doing his doc- 
toral work in schoo] administration. 

Dr. Hutchins reported for duty on Feb- 


ruary l. 


Dr. Johnston 


Before coming to the Office of Education, 
Dr. Johnston held supervisory and teach- 
ing positions in the field of foreign lan- 
guages and international relations. From 
1946 to 1949 she was director of the De- 
partment of Languages at the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade. During the 
summer of 1948 she served as Director of 
the Inter-American Workshop held in Sal- 
tillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 


Lie 


Working for the Office of Education will 
not be a new experience for Dr. Johnston. 
She previously served the Office as Con- 
sultant on the Teaching of Spanish from 
1942 to 1946. Dr. Johnston also has taught 
Spanish for several institutions including 
the Graduate School of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Stephens College, 
George Washington University, and public 
schools in Austin and Fl Paso. Tex. 

In addition to her teaching experience, 
Dr. Johnston has written six textbooks and 
many articles and pamphlets, some in Eng- 
lish and some in Spanish. She is a sus- 
taining member of Phi Beta Kappa and a 
life member of Pi Lambda Theta, of the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 


ish and Portuguese, and of the National 
Education Association. Dr. Johnston also 
belongs to Sigma Delta Pi (a Spanish pro- 
fessional society), the Modern Language 
Association of America, Institute Interna- 
cional de Literatura [beroamericana, Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, 
and the American Educational Research 
Association. 

Dr. Johnston, who is familiar with the 
French, Portuguese, Italian, and German 
languages, as well as Spanish, received her 
B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. from the University 
of Texas. 

Dr. Johnston reported for duty on Janu- 


ary 10. 
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Reprints are available free from The New Yorker, 25 West 43d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Home Economics Education Teaching 
Conditions Being Improved 


by Beulah |. Coon, Research Specialist in Home Economics Education 


ONE OF THE AREAS in which there is 
still a secondary 
teachers is that of home economics. 
are several reasons for this. Many who are 
prepared for teaching marry instead of ac- 


shortage of school 


There 


cepting a teaching position. Others teach 
only a few years and then leave teaching for 
marriage. Other partial causes of the 
shortage were determined through a Nation- 
wide study of teacher satisfactions. After 
findings for the Nation as a whole were pub- 
lished,’ individual State personnel studied 
the responses of teachers in their own State 
sample. 

The studies revealed that several factors 
frequently found to be present when 
teachers were less well satisfied with their 
jobs could be remedied by cooperative work 
on the part of supervisors of home eco- 
nomics, school administrators, and teacher 
The first step, there- 
fore, was to put the facts before these groups 
and enlist their cooperation in improving 
conditions. 


training institutions. 


State research workers wrote articles sum- 
marizing their findings for State teachers 
association journals, described their study 
to groups of schoo] administrators and rep- 
resentatives of teacher training institutions 
and to teachers, and published bulletins for 
distribution throughout the State revealing 
their findings and suggesting ways in which 
conditions could be improved. 

Inadequate equipment was one of the 
factors frequently found associated with 
dissatisfaction. State after State found 
that 60 to 65 percent of the home economics 
teachers were working in departments 
which they said were equipped to teach only 
foods and/or clothing. For a teacher in- 
terested in providing opportunity to study 
ali phases of homemaking, such limitations 
in facilities could be very frustrating. It 
is no wonder they expressed dissatisfaction 


with the job. Shortage of equipment and 


1 Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, May 1948. 
can Vocational Association, Washington 5, D. C. 


Teachers. Ameri- 
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of space during the war and postwar period 
have, uo doubt. contributed to keeping 
departmeuts inadequately equipped. Teach- 
ers. however, were not likely to be dissatis- 
fied if plans had been made for improvement 
of equipment and improvements were being 
or were soon to be carried out. Such teach- 
ers were among the better satisfied ones. 
The extent to which inadequate equipment 
was related to dissatisfaction has lead several 
State Supervisors to work intensively with 
school administrators and teachers to plan 
for immediate improvement in their depart- 
ments. 

Thirty to forty percent of the teachers in 
different States had no funds or no definite 
amount of money for operating expenses 
of the department. As was to be expected, 
these were likely to be less well satisfied 
than teachers who had a definite budget 
allowance for teaching supphes and mate- 
rials, books and magazines. Setting up 
pians for assisting teachers to put the de- 
partment on a businesslike basis with a 
definite as well as an adequate amount of 
money for expenses becaine another impor- 
tant responsibility of supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, 

The more satisfied teachers were those 
who reported supervisory assistance from a 
State, city. county, or district home eco- 
nomics supervisor as well as from a princi- 
pal or superintendent. Although these bet- 
ter satisfied teachers did not always indicate 
that supervision was adequate and helpful. 
those with no supervision were usually the 
ones who were least well satisfied with teach- 
ing. This finding has been discussed by 
supervisors with school administrators and 
greater effort is being made in some States 
to coordinate and strengthen the supervi- 
sory service from principals and superin- 
tendents and from supervisors. Further- 
more, supervisors in some States are plan- 
ning studies of supervisory procedures and 
results of supervision with the aim of mak- 
ing their service still more helpful and more 
adequate. 


Another factor related to dissatisfaction 
with which some States have been working 
is that of the load of the home economics 
teachers. In general, teachers’ attitude to- 
their load 


heavy—seemed to be more closely asso- 


ward load—belief that was 
ciated with dissatisfaction with teaching 
than actual size of load. 

Some of the factors causing loads to be 
heavy were teaching 125 or more pupils 
a day, having no or very few unscheduled 
periods during the week, more than four 
different class preparations a day, and an 
average of time amounting to more than 
10 class periods a week in such extraclass 
activities as banquets. conferences, work 
with adults, home visiting, school lunch 
work, bus duty, and other school responsi- 
bilities. 

Two other factors were also associated 
with a feeling of heavy load—having to 
mzke many*reports and records and having 
a poor arrangement of fixed equipment. 
Programs aimed to lighten loads have in- 
cluded attempting to better balance class 
and extraclass activities, developing plans 
for as brief and meaningful records and 
reports as possible, and trying to arrange 
equipment so that it is more flexible and 
convenient. 

Making a study of factors causing dissat- 
isfaction has helped to point out to super- 
visors some of the important steps to take in 
improving teaching conditions and given 
priority to certain types of supervisory 


efforts. 


First Teacher Trainees From Europe 


First af the European teachers to spend teacher- 
training periads in the United States under pra- 
visians of the Smith-Mundt Act arrived at the Office 
af Educatian, Federal Security Agency, in March. 
Shown with Cammissianer of Educatian, Earl James 
McGrath, center, in abave photograph, and with 
representatives of the Divisian af Internatianal 
Educatianal Relatians, the two teachers are, secand 
from right, Teresa Guedes de Andrade Santas, 
nursery-kindergarten field, and, extreme right, 
Arnalda Rodrigues de Sousa, agricultural educatian 
field, Lisban, Partugal. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Arlington National Cemetery. By_T. 
Sutton Jett. Washington, D. C., Stant Lith- 


ograph Service, 1949. 26 p. Illus. 25 
cents. (Order from: Lee Mansion or 
Washington Monument Lodge House, 


Washington, D. C.) 

Blueprint for Understanding. The In- 
International Education, Inc., 
A Thirty Year Review. New York, The 
Institute. 1949. 48 p. Illus. 

The Child and His Curriculum. By J. 
Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. 2d edi- 
tion. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. 710 p. Illus. $4.50. 

Child Development Guides for Teachers 
of 6, 7, and 8-Year-Old Children. 
The University of the State of New York, 
Rev. 1949, 194 p._ IIlus. 

Children Absent From School: A Report 
and aProgram. New York, Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Children of New York City, Inc. 
(136 East 57th St.), 1949. 116 p. $1. 

Community Sports and Athletics: Or- 


stitute of 


Albany, 


ganization-Administration-Program. By 


National Recreation Association. New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1949. 500 p. $4. 

An Evaluation of the Indiana Public 
Schools. Report of the Comprehensive 
Study of the Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools of Indiana. Indianapolis, 
Indiana School Study Commission, 1949. 
448 p. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers. Compiled by Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy. New York, 1949. 100 
p. $1. (Order from: Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
Nee 

The Harvard List of Books in Psychology. 
Compiled and Annotated by the Psycho- 
logists in Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 77 
pol. 

Recommended Reference Books for the 
Elementary School Library. By Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff. Chicago, Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1949. 33 p. 50 cents. 


—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
upon request by interlibrary loan. 

Appraising Teacher Effectiveness: A Sur- 
vey of Evaluation and a Progress Report of 
an Experiment in Teacher Appraisal. By 
Dwight E. Beecher. Doctor’s, 1947. Syra- 
cuse University. 189 p. ms. 

Describes an instrument for the appraisal of 
teacher effectiveness in terms of readily observ- 
able teacher behaviors characteristic of what pupils 
say they like in teachers, based on pupil opinion 
and reaction studies involving over 30,000 pupils. 

Chemistry Usage by Books and Teachers 
in Home Economics Courses. By James E. 
Wiser. Doctor’s, 1947. 
College for Teachers. 195 p. 


George Peabody 


Analyzes 40 books to determine the amount of 
chemistry used in home economics courses at the 
undergraduate college level. 

Citizenship Education in the Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Grades of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. By Luise Reszke. Master’s, 1948. 
University of Cincinnati. 188 p. ms. 
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Concludes that the instructional program in the 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grades of 
the Cincinnati public schools offers opportunities 
for developing cooperation, courtesy, respect for the 
rights of others, and self-control. 


The Difference Between Recall and Rec- 
ognition in Normal and Mentally Deficient 
Children. By Helen F. Freeman. Mas- 
ter’s, 1948. Boston University. 69 p. ms. 


Describes an experiment conducted with 100 
mentally deficient children in classes at a Special 
Class Center, and with 100 pupils of the same 
chronological age in the ninth grade of a high 
school in Boston, Mass. 


Management of the High School Princi- 
pal’s Office. By William S. Rumbough. 
Doctor’s, 1949. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 110 p. ms. 

Considers 23 management problems, chosen be- 
cause of their importance in the improvement of 


the technical efficiency of the principal’s mana- 
gerial work. 


—Ruth G. Strawbridge, Federal Security 
Agency Library Bibliographer. 


Office of Education 


(Continued from page 101) 


School Organization and Supervision 

Car A. Jessen, Chief. 

Mary D. Davis, Specialist for Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. 

GERTRUDE M, Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades 

ELtswortH Tompkins, Specialist for Large High 
Schools 

Water H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and 
Rural High Schools 

JANE FRrANseEtTH, Specialist for Rural Schools 

Hazex F. Gapparb, Specialist for Extended School 
Services 

Homer H. Kemprer, Specialist for General Adult 
and Post-High School Education 

Leonarp M. Miter, Specialist for Counseling, 
Pupil Personnel, and Work Programs 

Davi SEcEL, Specialist for Tests and Measure- 
ments + 


Instructional Problems, Elementary 


HELEN K, Mackintosu, Chief. 

WiLnHELMINA Hitt, Specialist for Social Sciences 

Simon A. McNEELY, Specialist for Health Instruc- 
tion and Physical Education 

Extsa SCHNEIER, Assistant Specialist for Health 

GLENN O, BroueH, Specialist for Science and 
Aviation 

Pau E. BLackwoop, Assistant Specialist for 
Science 

ArNE W. RANDALL, Assistant Specialist for Fine 
Arts 


Instructional Problems, Secondary 


Howarp R. Anperson, Chief. 

Dorotuy McCiure, Specialist for Social Sciences 
and Geography 

Howarp H. Cummines, Assistant Specialist for 
Government and Economics 

HaLene Hatcuer, Assistant Specialist for Geog- 
raphy and Conservation 

Frank S. Starrorp, Specialist for Health Instruc- 
tion, Physical Education, and Athletics 

Hotcer F. Kivanper, Assistant Specialist for 
Health 

Puivie G. JoHnson, Specialist for Science 

Wituis C, Brown, Assistant Specialist for Aviation 

W. Epcar Martin, Assistant Specialist for Bio- 
logical Sciences 

Joun R. Lupineton, Specialist for Industrial Arts 


Exceptional Children and Youth 


Evise Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and 
Youth 

Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist for Schools for 
Physically Handicapped 


Attention of Librarians 


Indexes to Volumes XXX and XXXI 
of SCHOOL LIFE covering years 
October 1947-July 1948 and October 
1948—-June 1949 and March Be, 
in- 


Supplement are now available. 
gle copies are free upon request from 


the Information and_ Publications 
Service, Office of Education. They 
are for the special use of librarians 
and others who may wish to bind 
separate volumes. 
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How To Build a Farm Pond. 
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Library of Congress California Centennial 
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The Study and Teaching of Slavic Lan- 
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General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 


1949, 
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School Life Spotlight 


“Sanitary conditions in the schools have 
been improved during recent decades. but 
many new and old buildings are still poorly 
Mintained. meee a eee eee, pelts 


“The reading level of most books, pam- 
phlets. and magazines is too difficult for 
millions of American adults . . .”__ p. 115 


% * * 


“Perhaps more significant than the rise in 
actual numbers is the increasing propor- 
tion of all children enrolled in nonpublic 


SCROUIS eee oo —e ee eee p. 116 
4% a % 


“You don't have to be in Washington to 
view the exhibits of the Smithsonian 
Instititione. ee eee jap Be 


ne 


“Probably most important of all. they 
learned how to pool their information and 
to use suggestions from many different 
DeOple wr obese see seca p. 118 
% * % 
“With few exceptions, State constitutions 
make it obligatory upon their respective 
legislatures to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient systems of 


public schools. 3 7’-22.2uo Soe p. 122 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efhcient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


es 


An insanitary drinking fountain for school children in a Southern community. 


Sanitation in Many School Buildings 


Deplorable 


by Nelson E. Viles, School Plant Management, Division of School Administration 


CHOOL PUPILS may become inured 
to the lack of adequate school sani- 
tary services but they never become 

immune to the possible effects of poor 
school sanitation. Headline publicity is 
given to the lack of trained school teachers 
and to the need for school buildings because 
of overcrowding, but we often fail to show 
that millions of children are now attending 
school in buildings lacking the necessary 
facilities and services to protect their health. 
We should realize that: Every child forced 
by law to attend school is entitled to a 
healthful environment. 

Children coming from various homes to 
school are potential carriers for any disease 
germs that may be present in their homes. 
These children are often crowded together 
and have many personal physical contacts 
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in school. They use common sanitary and 
drinking facilities and make common use 
of various supplies, tools, and facilities. 

Many of the school children lack ade- 
quate home sanitary facilities for body 
service or protection. Some of them have 
suitable bathing facilities only when at 
school. Health and sanitary patterns es- 
tablished in the school probably will have 
a marked effect on future living standards 
and habits. The schools should endeavor 
to educate the whole child. He should be 
given an opportunity to develop ideals, 
health protection, and living patterns that 
will assist him to adapt to later life con- 
ditions. It may be as important to help 
him develop desirable concepts of sanitary 
living as to help him attain proficiency in 
some phases of educational achievement. 


Sanitary conditions in the schools have 
been improved during recent decades, but 
many new and old buildings are still poorly 
maintained. The conditions in some build- 
ings indicate an unawareness of the im- 
portance of and the principles to be fol- 
lowed in school sanitation. The following 
are only a few of the illustrations of some 
of the bad conditions. 


Is Yours Like This? 

A three-story and full basement junior 
high school in a metropolitan area, housing 
1,300 children, has one dark dirty odorous 
basement toilet room at one corner of the 
building for the 620 to 670 boys housed 
therein. There are only five or six lava- 
tories with no hot water. There are no 
hand-washing facilities near the dining 
room. There are no showers. Toilet 
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ni floors are wet; slate urinals are odor- 

us. The walls are rough and positive 
ventilation is not available for the room. 
The lunchroom near the center of the build- 
ing in the basement has a kitchen next to 
a small dusty playground. There are no 
ventilating facilities other than through the 
windows. This is not a slum area building. 
It is in a nice residential part of the city. 
A rural consolidated elementary school is 
located in a good farming region. rural elec- 
tricity is available. water is supplied by an 
approved well and is under pressure. The 
boys’ toilet room, accessible only by going 
outside, has three or four stools. Only one 
has beeu in operative condition for some 
weeks. This stool was a frostproof bowl 
The stool was badly 


chipped. water stained. badly encrusted, and 


with uo water seal. 
odorous. The urinals were a short dirty 
galvanized iron trough. The place was 
filthy but had to serve about 140 boys each 
day. 

The above are not isolated cases. In one 
section of a city there are 2.400 pupils with- 
out any shower service in the schools, with 
no hot water in the lavatories. with a part of 
the pupils housed in a building over 100 
years old, and with all rooms crowded, in 
fact many of them are on double sessions. 
The citizens of this city are not fully in- 
formed of the conditions in their schools. 
If they were aware of such conditions they 
might feel it undesirable to permit their chil- 
dren to attend school until improvements 
are made. School officials have an obliga- 
tion to inform the local citizens and patrons 
of the needs of their children. 


Areas of Poor Sanitation 


It is not feasible to describe or even list 
here all of the various areas in school build- 
ings where sanitation becomes a serious 
In the two areas mentioned here 
sanitation often is not satisfactory and the 


problem. 


effects of poor sanitation in these areas may 
be felt quickly. 

Toilet rooms.—A lack of adequate plan- 
ning and poor installations are partly re- 
sponsible for the low sanitary standards in 
toilet, shower, and other sanitary service 
rooms. In addition maintenance is often 
inadequate. The following is only a par- 
tial listing of some of the conditions often 
found. Drinking fountain heads are not 
always properly shielded. The flow is not 
regulated and pupils’ lips may touch open- 
ings when drinking. Fountains are not ad- 
justed in height to the pupils using them. 


any are not properly cleaned, are unat- 
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tractive, have accumulations of dirt, chew- 
ing gum, etc., in them. In many cases 
lavatories do not have hot water. or tem- 
perature is not regulated, and the hot and 
cold water are delivered through separate 
Lavatories are not adjusted to 


the size of pupils using them and, in some 


spigots. 


cases, towels and soap are not provided. 
In many cases toilet stools are dirty and are 
difficult to maintain. Sometimes they are 
uot properly set. Bad conditions such as 
the following are too common: Small water 
seal in stool, rough or chipped stool sur- 
faces, iron and other water deposit streaks 
on stools, seats broken, dirt in throat or up 
under rim of the stools. 

The toilet rooms should be so designed 


that they may be maintained easily. There 


Some Needs in School 
Sanitation 


1. A public awareness of need is es- 
School officials should 
realize the importance of and know 
the basic 
sanitation. 


sential. 


principles of school 

. Responsibility for school sanita- 
tion should be fixed. If the school 
organizations or school officials 
caunot do the job it should be 
turned over to those who can do it. 
The health of the children should 
not be endangered while we wait to 
determine the line of authority or 
to train a new set of officials. 

. School-sanitation programs should 
be set up on a_ planned _ basis. 
Standards of performance should 
‘be established. Each school official 
or employee should understand his 
or her obligation in maintaining 
these standards. Deviations should 
be reported immediately. 

. The program once established 
must be maintained. Maintenance 
will require an adequate inspection 
service. This inspection service 

should be coupled with enforce- 

ment powers. It is realized that 
in many cases these procedures will 


extend beyond the autonomy of the 


When 


small local school district. 
the health of the children is in- 
volved we cannot afford to give 
more attention to local control de- 
sires than to the protection of the 


child and his health. 


should be positive ventilation separate 
from other ventilating systems for the 
building. The floors should be of imper- 
vious materials. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the floor around the urinals be im- 
pervious, preferably nonslip, and that it 
slope to the urinals. The walls, floors, 
ceilings, and toilet stalls should have 
smooth surfaces to facilitate cleaning and 
be nonodor absorbing. Odors either of 
decaying organic matter or of deodorizing 
blocks should be absent. Thorough daily 
cleaning should be a must. Dressing 
rooms should be adequately ventilated. 
Lunchroom service-——The growth of the 
lunchroom service during recent years has 
created demands for space and services not 
available in most of the older and many 
new school buildings. In many cases the 
lunchrooms have been put in the basement 
If the 
schools expect to provide lunch service they 
should make plans to meet the most rigid 
existing State and/or city sanitary require- 


or other poorly adapted areas. 


In too 
many cases verminproof storage with 
proper temperature controls is not avail- 
able. 

A study by the Cleanliness Bureau? on 
sanitary facilities in 1949 reported that less 
than one-half of the schools in America have 
acceptable sanitary and washing facilities. 
Conditions were generally worse in the 
States having the poorer buildings and 
having less funds for operating costs. One 


ments for commercial caterers. 


State reported that not more than 10 percent 
of its schools were equipped with adequate 
sanitary facilities, another that only 25 per- 
cent of its schools had adequate hand-wash- 
School officials felt that spe- 
cific attention should be given to the im- 
School 
officials also report that REA programs had 
made it possible for many rural schools to 
provide running water and other desirable 
It was generally felt 
that all schools should have running water, 
water flush toilets, hot and cold water for 
wash basins, and shower-bath facilities, and 


ing facilities. 


provement of sanitary facilities. 


sanitary facilities. 


should provide soap, towels, and toilet pa- 
per. Many of the older washrooms are 
poorly planned and poorly located. 


Preventive Sanitation 
Every school building should be designed 
for sanitary service. An examination of 
(Continued on page 125) 
1Report on a Pilot Questionnaire Addressed to School 


Administrators in 48 States. Cleanliness Bureau, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. p. 3. 
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Simpler Reading Materials Needed for 


50,000,000 Adults 


by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult and Post-High-School Education 


HE READING LEVEL of most books, 
Te ilets, and magazines is too difh- 
cult for millions of American adults accord- 
ing to the results of a recent inquiry. 
Fifty-six librarians and evening school 
principals throughout the United States 
were asked: “At what grade levels of read- 
ability is there the greatest shortage of 
suitable reading material for adults?” 
Answers reported below show a gap be- 
tween the barely literate level and the full 
adult level. 


Frequency of Frequency of 


Grade level mention Grade level mention 
aoe 14. ee eR ee ens 
ee Ij: - 7 aoe, oe 18 
jee Se Dil elt nee eeeet ae 14 
A 2 Oe CN AN i 
eee. 32. High school and 
AO Se 8 


Plenty of other evidence points up the 
need for easy materials—at the sixth-grade 
level or below. 

1. Nearly one-seventh of our adults age 
25 and above have not gone beyond the 
fourth grade. 

2. Nearly one-half of all adults have not 
finished more than the ninth grade. Be- 
cause of forgetting and other reasons, adults 
usually read comfortably two or three 
grades below their last grade of schooling. 

3. Two-thirds of our people never fre- 
quent libraries—partly because the bulk of 
material contained therein is too difficult for 
them. 

4. Annual sales of adult trade books 
never exceed one for every four adults. 
Only 25 percent of our population read 
books, as against 50 percent magazines, and 
95 percent newspapers. 

5. Easy-to-read magazines are enor- 
mously popular. 

A growing amount of instructional ma- 
terial is being written for adult illiterates in- 
cluding several items produced by the Lit- 
eracy Education Project recently sponsored 


by the Office of Education. 


The shortage 
1See Scnoot Lire, 32:74, February 1950. 
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is in intermediate material of diverse con- 
tent easy enough for those who have only 
a modicum of reading skill. This dearth 
of material endangers the skills of those 
adults who have learned to read only at the 
second-, third-, or fourth-grade _ level. 
Reading skills, like other language skills. 
must be maintained and, if at a low level, 
must be improved for efficient use. Several 
million adults. aside from the outright illit- 
erates, are too weak in reading skill to profit 
even from tabloids. Much of this repre- 
sents either failure to acquire sufficient skill 
or deterioration of reading skills once 
possessed. The shortage of easy reading 
materials is a major contributing cause of 
both. The increased effectiveness of ad- 
vertising. the enlargement of markets. and 
the general improvement of both vocational 
and general competence which could result 
from making all adults functionally literate 
is incalculably great. 

Much of this need for materials is in the 
nonfiction field as indicated by answers to 
this question: “How acute is the need for 
more nonfiction reading material for adults 
who can read only at the third-, fourth-. or 
fifth-grade 


handle normal ‘adult’ materials of eighth- 


levels — adults who cannot 
grade level or higher?” The answers and 
number of times mentioned: Little. 15: 
moderate. 10: considerable. 18: great. 12: 
no answer. 1. 

The fields of needed material were ex- 
plored by another question: “In what sub- 
ject fields is the need for materials of low 
and intermediate difficulty most acute?” 


Frequency of 


Subject mention 
Citizenship === =e eee ee 23 
Hiemmanalinie eee eee 20 
Family life and parent education______-~ 19 
Science and technology_--_-_-_--______ 18 
Hea) thaw serene See ee 17 
Busines seeeeeee ae ae as ose ee 15 
(Constmen caucationesss=ses=ss === =n = 9 
IANTRSS AEST NAL (LEE US ge 8 
Intercultural ere ss eee 8 
JPulolte <iemle in oe ees 8 
IReGheatl Oper eer ooo ee ee aT 7 
Elementary, edication-_----—--—--—-__—— 5 
Bi ChiG npn en eee eee Se 5) 


Frequency of 


Subject mention 
Letter writing._____ BERD AN LSE Ely Marae | tt 
hilo Mere es 3 
Wocatl Ona lesa keke eee Se el eee 3 
NisScellancous ose) oe ee 3 


What's the Answer? 


The best answer, of course, is to eliminate 
illiteracy entirely and to raise reading 
skills to full adult level both among adults 
and the stream of youth passing the com- 
pulsory school ages each year. This would 
(1) require more money for buildings and 
teachers to extend and improve our ele- 
mentary education so that youth could not 
grow up in illiteracy and (2) an energetic 
literacy campaign among our millions of 
illiterate adults. 

Another answer, partial at best, is to pre- 
pare and distribute materials of diverse con- 
tent, suitable for adults of low reading 
ability. 

Preparation of materials, while requir- 
ing skills not widely found. may be the 
easier problem. Word lists. readability 
formulas. and a number of other tools de- 
veloped by research make it possible for a 
writer with reasonably good language fa- 
cility to learn to write at a given grade level 
without sacrificing an appealing style. 
Adaptation of materials to lower grade lev- 
els can also be learned. Reading experts 
have already helped some government de- 
partments, newspapers. and other publish- 
ers to reduce the difficulty of their publica- 
tions. Most of this, however. has been a 
reduction from the difficult technical to the 
average level; little of it has benefited the 
below-average reader. Enough simplifica- 
tion has been done. however. to demonstrate 
that it is practicable. 

Distribution seems to be the key problein. 
Most of the market is not organized for mass 
sale as is true of the textbook market. Only 
a very small percentage of illiterate adults 
are in literacy classes each year. Unless 


the materials can be given away. mass sale 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Rising Enrollments in Nonpublic Schools 


by Rose Marie Smith, Educational Statistician 
Research and Statistical Service 


ONPUBLIC elementary and secondary 

school enrollments increased by 24: per- 
cent between the school year 1937-38, a 
normal prewar year. and the current year, 
1949-50. Three and a half million children 
are enrolled in nonpublic schools today. 
This is about 12 percent of the 29,000,000 
pupils enrolled in all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps more significant than the rise in 
actual numbers is the increasing proportion 
of all children enrolled in nonpublic schools. 
During the school year 1937-38 nonpublic 
school enrollments constituted 9.5 percent 
of the 28,854,121 pupils enrolled in all 
schools. Twelve years later, in 1949-50, 
nonpublic schools enrolled 11.8 percent of 
the 29,000,000 total. Should the trend of 
the past 12 years continue, it is expected 
that by the school year 1959-60. enroll- 
ments in nonpublic schools will exceed 
5,000,000 and will constitute about 13.6 per- 


cent of the total enrollments in elementary 


Table 1.—Enrollments in Public and Non- 
public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Biennially From 1926 to 1948, 
and Forecasts of Enrollments for Each 
Year From 1950 to 1960 


Enrollments in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (kindergarten through 


School year grade 12) 
ended 
Total Public Nonpublic 
ROZGr ns etraeiavsnite 7, 259, 227 | 24, 770,073 2,489,154 
MOZST reac ae 27,879,233 | 25, 209, 272 2, 669, 961 
NO 30s asiceiaaie a 28, 388, 346 | 25, 705, 301 2, 683, 045 
Ls Paes Soe 29, 159,525 | 26, 347, 366 2,812, 159 
(Use Seer oer: 29, 358, 859 | 26, 595, 728 2, 103, 131 
193652002007 oe 29, 206, 054 | 26,516,035 2, 690, 019 
MOSS. s. cicceaa a6 28, 854, 12] | 26,112, 467 2, 741, 654 
OAON TE oe sees oh 28, 229, 664 | 25,569, 719 2, 659, 945 
N94 cess cena ae 27, 351, 496 | 24, 687, 879 2, 663, 617 
OA) ic cuseieas ab 126,115, 426 | 23,388,426 | 12,727, 000 
QAO catencseeen seh 26, 288, 541 | 23, 437,546 2, 850, 995 
NOAB Pee censemcne 27, 134,126 | 24,036, 505 3, 097, 62] 
OG eee ee a 29, 000, 000 | 25,591, 000 3, 409, 000 
OSM es s.ccseaana sie 4 29, 828, 000 | 26, 259, 000 3, 569, 000 
1O52See «eee 30, 636, 000 | 26,907, 000 3, 729, 000 
NOSScns cease 4 32, 327, 000 | 28,329, 000 3, 998, 000 
LOS, eee, oe 33, 861, 000 | 29, 610, 000 4, 251, 000 
1S eens o.com 35, 209, 000 | 30, 722, 000 4, 487, 000 
NOS6 ic cena es 4 36, 159, 000 | 31, 484, 000 4, 675, 000 
POST SS nareeee | 36, 784, 000 | 31,966, 000 4, 818, 000 
105802, ocean 37,186,000 32,251, 000 4,935, 000 
W950. cco steam 4 37,105,000 32,117, 000 4, 988, 000 
1960. onc meen 4 37, 138, 000 = 32, 080, 000 5, 058, 000 
Revised since originally published. 
iG 


Table 2.—Enrollments in Public and Non- 
public Elementary Schools Biennially 
From 1926 to 1948, and Forecasts of 
Enrollments for Each Year From 1950 


to 1960 


Enrolhnents 


School year 


in elementary 
(kindergarten through grade 8) 


schools 


ended 
Total Public Nonpublic 
23, 127, 102 | 20,984, 002 2, 143, 100 
23,557,872 | 21, 268, 417 2, 289, 455 
23, 588,479 | 21,278,593 2, 309, 886 
23,566,653 | 21, 182,472 2, 384, 18] 
23, 262,371 | 20,880, 120 2, 382, 25] 
22,770,351 | 20, 495, 767 2, 274, 584 
22,106, 447 | 19,842, 744 2, 263, 703 
21, 106, 655 | 18,934, 382 2,172, 273 
20, 418,231 | 18, 267,335 2, 150, 896 
-|119, 990,770 | 17,803,770 12,187, 000 
20, 051, 408 | 17,773, 018 2, 278, 390 
20, 828,958 | 18, 360, 568 2, 468, 390 
22, 760, 000 | 20, 006, 000 2,754, 000 
23, 686,000 | 20,780, 000 2,906, 000 
24, 468,000 | 21, 424, 000 3, 044, 000 
26, 064, 000 | 22,777, 000 3, 287, 000 
27, 453, 000 | 23,945, 000 3, 508, 000 
28, 652, 000 | 24,942, 000 3,710, 000 
29, 334, 000 | 25, 485, 000 3,849, 000 
29, 498,000 | 25,578, 000 3,920, 000 
29, 433,000 25,471, 000 | 3, 962, 000 
29, 004,000 | 25,051, 000 3, 953, 000 
28, 789, 000 | 24,816, 000 3,973, 000 


1 Revised since originally publisbed. 


and secondary schools. 


Historical data on 


enrollments in both public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools bien- 
nially from 1925-26 to 1947-48 and fore- 
casts of enrollments for each year from 


1950 to 1960 are presented in table 1. 


Nonpublic Elementary Schools 


The proportion of children enrolled in 
nonpublic elementary schools has shown a 
slow but steady increase during the past 25 
years. This year 2,754,000 children are 
enrolled in these schools, 12.1 percent of 
the total number of elementary pupils, 
compared with 9.3 percent in 1926. 
Catholic schools account for aproximately 
93 percent of all nonpublic elementary 
school enrollments. The high postwar 
birth rates and the increasing proportion 
of children attending nonpublic elemen- 
tary schools indicate that about 4,000,000 
children will be enrolled in these schools 
by 1960. Table 3 gives enrollments and 
enrollment forecasts for public and non- 
public elementary schools. 


Nonpublic Secondary Schools 


The nonpublic secondary school is highly 
responsive to the economic conditions of 
the Nation. This was demonstrated dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930’s when the 
proportion of secondary school pupils en- 
rolled in nonpublic schools dropped from 
8.8 percent in 1927-28 to 6.3 percent in 
1933-34. The school year 1939-40 marked 
the beginning of an upward trend in en- 
rollments in these schools which reflected 
improved economic conditions. This trend 
is still in progress and, during the current 
school year, 10 percent of all secondary 
pupils are enrolled in nonpublic schools. 

In contrast, public secondary school en- 
rollments, having reached a high of 6,635,- 
337 in 1939-40, began a decline which is 
still continuing. Enrollments in public 
secondary schools this year are 16 percent 
below their 1939-40 peak. Nonpublic sec- 
ondary school enrollments increased 34 per- 
cent during the same 10-year period. The 
impact of the sharp increase in postwar 
birth rates is not expected to affect the sec- 


Table 3.—Enrollments in Public and Non- 
public Secondary Schools Biennially 
From 1926 to 1948, and Forecasts of 
Enrollments for Each Year From 1950 
to 1960 


| Enrollments in secondary schools 


| (grades 9-12) 


School year 


ended 
Total | Public Nonpublic 
1926.27 cones | 4,132,125 3, 786, 071 346, 054 
Le eo acone aon 4, 321, 361 3,940, 855 380, 506 
1930) sarees a 4,799,867 4,426, 708 373, 159 
1932). css auenneg 5, 592, 872 5, 164, 894 427,978 
1934. cso cen nes 6, 096, 488 5, 715, 608 380, 880 
1936) cesciseiennen 6, 435, 703 6, 020, 268 415, 435 
1938 5 fsa wewednee 6, 747, 674 6, 269, 723 477, 951 
940 Riecoeseeivres 7,123,009 6,635,337 487, 672 
19420 epocen ina 6,933,265 6,420,544 512,721 
W944 erro cy snke si 16,124,656 5,584, 656 1540, 000 
LO4G oemanrcetee | 6, 237, 133 5, 664, 528 572, 605 
190482. ca dencaeg | 6, 305, 168 5, 675, 937 629, 231 
VOSOF core 6, 240, 000 5, 585, 000 655, 000 
1951 cee ene 8 6, 142, 000 5, 479, 000 663, 000 
95 2 epecter rats 6, 168, 000 5, 483, 000 685, 000 
1953). Seren cn coo 6,263,000 5, 552, 000 711, 000 
1954. ganeaceacits 6, 408, 000 5, 665, 000 743, 000 
1955... camer. 6,557,000 5, 780, 000 777, 000 
1956. oes cence 6, 825, 000 5,999, 000 826, 000 
1957. copes « 4 7, 286, 000 6, 388, 000 898, 000 
1958 jcnevecenennn 7, 753, 000 6, 780, 000 973, 000 
1959). Seesmic 8, 101, 000 7, 066, 000 1, 035, 000 
19603 ec nts 8,349,000 7, 264, 000 1, 085, 000 


1 Revised since originally published. 
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ondary school enrollments until late in the 
present decade. In fact, public secondary 
school enrollments as large as those of the 
1940 peak year probably will not be reached 
before the 1957-58 school year (table 3). 

Church-afhliated schools the 
greater part of the nonpublic secondary 
school pupils. Data for the year 1947-48, 
reported to the Office of Education by 93 
percent of the nonpublic secondary schools, 
indicate that 87 out of every 100 pupils are 
enrolled in denominational schools. Table 
4 gives number of schools and enroll- 


enroll 


ments in nonpublic secondary schools, by 
denomination. 


Table 4.—Enrollments in Nonpublic 
Secondary Schools, 1947-48 


Per 
- cent 
Religious affiliation or control og Enroll- of 
8 eels ment total 
sence": enroll 
ment 
TNGTENE Ge perc Oasis 3,068 | 597,751 100. 0 
Denominational: 
ADs tere yercicie sic: © eccieve = | 20 3, 297 0.5 
Lutheran... . | 18 3, 433 50 
Nrethodistis. oi c.s-sscec:< 2.5 a1 21 2,974 mal 
Presbyterian, .... 00.655. .5 | 22 2, 956 aS) 
Protestant Episcopal. ..... . 96 11, 444 | 1.9 
Roman Catholic........... 2,185 | 476, 425 79.7 
Seventh Day Adventist... . O20) 75,911 1.0 
Other denominations... ... . | ah 12,3764 2.1 
Nondenominational......... Binet 78, 935 Uae 
| 


Bringing 


OU DON’T HAVE TO be in Washington 

to view the exhibits of the Smithsonian 
Institution. This private foundation under 
governmental guardianship, with its variety 
of exhibits of scientific, historical, and cul- 
tural importance, sells photographs of a 
large number of its exhibits. 

If the Institution already has taken a pic- 
ture of the exhibit you desire, 8- by 10-inch 
glossy prints cost 40 cents each; if no pic- 
ture of it has been taken, the charge is 
$1.65 for the first picture and 40 cents for 
each additional print. In general, any 
permanent exhibit can be photographed 
which is not copyrighted. 

Altogether there are 10 bureaus of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Six of them— 


the United States National Museum. the 
National Air Museum, the National Col- 


lection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of 
Art, the National Gallery of Art, and the 
National Zoological Park—have public 
exhibits; the other four—the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the Canal Zone Bio- 
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Three Presidents Meet 


ae 


THREE PRESIDENTS met in Woshington recently to talk over the work ond occomplishments of the Future 


Farmers of Americo, notionol form boy organizotion sponsored by the Agriculturol Service of the Office of 


Education, Federol Security Agency. 


They were, left to right, President Horry S$. Truman; George Lewis, 


Hersman, Ill., notionol F. F. A. president; ond John H. Kroft, president of the Kraft Foods Co. and notional 


choirmon of the sponsoring committee for the Future Formers of Americo Foundotion. 


President Trumon, 


familior with the work of the Future Formers, expressed keen interest in the organization's current octivities 


and plans for the future. 


the Smithsonian to Your Pupils 


by Elinor B. Waters 


logical Area, the International Exchange 
Service, and the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory—do not have exhibits for the public. 

Here are a few examples of the photo- 
graphs you could get from the Institution: 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
includes six departments, five of which 
have public exhibits. 


Ilistory Department has pictures of 
busts, portraits, statues, masks, and scenes 
of historical importance. Its collection 
includes pictures of Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washingtou, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Ulysses S. Grant and his family, Elias 
Howe, and the battle of the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. The original Star Spangled 
Banner, the desk at which Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
a face mask of Lincoln, and Dolly Madi- 
son’s sewing table are found in this depart- 
ment and have been photographed. The 
Department also has pictures of scientists 
including Charles Darwin, Sir Isaac New- 


ton, and Joseph Priestley; period cos- 
tumes; and dresses of the President’s wives 
(or other official White House hostesses) 
from Martha Washington 
Roosevelt. 


to Eleanor 


Engineering and Industries Department 
has several packets of photographs on the 
following subjects which it can lend to 
teachers or sell individually at the regular 
rate of 40 cents a photograph: American 
inventors, American inventions, land trans- 
portation, water transportation, pioneer 
steamboats, and typewriters. The Depart- 
ment also has pictures on wood technology, 
agricultural industries and manufactures, 
and textiles. For example, pictures of un- 
usual coverlets, old models of sewing ma- 


chines, and cork exhibits are available. 
Anthropology Department’s photographs 


include exhibits of human skulls showing 
the brain surgery performed by early In- 


dians; the Herbert Ward African Sculp- 


tures, which are portrait sculptures of Cen- 
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tral African types. such as chief, slave, and 
witch doctor; and life-size groups and fig- 
ures of Eskimo and Indians. Photographs 
of period art and of the cultural materials 
of Greece. Italy, and Egypt, are also to be 
found here. 

Zoology Department has many exhibits of 
birds and mammals in lifelike positions, 
and a fairly inclusive section showing the 
flora and fauna of the District of Columbia. 
Many of these have been photographed. 

Geology Department's exhibits include 
dinosaurs and other extinct monsters, as 


A few of the 


other geology exhibits available in photo- 


well as smaller fossil forms. 


graphic form are ores, minerals, gems. and 
meteorites. 

NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM has the larg- 
est aeronautical collection in the world. 
Although most of its exhibits are now stored 
in Chicago awaiting completion of a build- 
ing to house them, many well-known planes 
are on exhibit in Washington and have been 
photographed. Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” Wiley Post’s “Winnie Mae,” and 
the original Wright brothers’ Kitty Hawk 
plane of 1903, are three of the more famous 
ones now available. 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE 
ARTS sells many post-card-size reproduc- 
tions and 8- by 10-inch prints of any object 
of art in its permanent collection. 
get a catalog of the post-card-size reproduc- 
Its collections include 


You can 


tions on request. 


sculptures. miniatures, enamels, carved 
ivory, glasswork, jewels, antique furniture, 
and paintings from the old masters to con- 


temporary artists. 


FREER GALLERY OF ART is devoted pri- 
marily to oriental art. Its extremely valu- 
able collections include ceremonial bronze 
vessels used 4,000 years ago, carved jade 
pieces. pottery from many countries of the 
East, enameled glasswork of Syria, Chinese 
and Japanese paintings on silk, early Bible 
manuscripts, and miniature Persian paint- 
ings. The Gallery also has some American 
art. including a large collection of etchings, 
lithographs, and water colors of James Mc- 


Neill Whistler. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART was dis- 


cussed in an article by Dr. Raymond Stites, 
curator in charge of education of the Na- 
tional Gallery, in an earlier issue. (See 
ScHooL Lire, April 1950.) 

NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK carries 


on educational, research, and recreational 


activities. It encourages study of any kind 
that can be done without injuring visitors 
or animals, and has a limited number of 
pictures of animals (birds, amphibians, 
reptiles, and mammals) which you can buy 
at the regular 40 cent price. 

To obtain any of the photographs men- 
tioned above, write to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Washington 25, D.C. 

The history of the Smithsonian Institution 
is an interesting one. James Smithson, an 
Englishman who had never been in the 
United States, left his entire fortune of 
$550,000 to this country to found an estab- 
lishment “for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” He chose the 
name “Smithsonian Institution.” 

Legally the Smithsonian Institution has 
as its members the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, the Chief Justice, 
and the members of the President’s Cabinet. 
It is governed by a Board of Regents, con- 
sisting of the Vice President, the Chief Jus- 
tice, three members each of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and six citizens of the United States 
appointed by joint resolution of Congress. 
The Secretary of the Institution is its execu- 


tive officer and the director of its activities. 


New Publications of Office of Education 


AN INSPIRING STORY about how grade- 
school children worked to make their town 
a healthier and better place to live is told 
in another new publication of the Office of 
Education, “Petersburg Builds a Health 
Program.” 

As a result of their efforts. these children 
not only made great strides in improving 
health conditions in Petersburg, but also 
added greatly to their own skills and knowl- 
edge. The “project,” as it came to be 
known, had widespread effects on the en- 
tire school program. 

Subjects ceased to be arbitrarily divided. 
Spelling and reading lessons took on new 
meaning, as they were necessary for carry- 
Letters 


make-believe, they were written to thank 


ing on the “project.” weren't 
real people for real services performed. 
And arithmetic classes were devoted some- 
times to counting and adding pigs or 
chickens within town limits, and sometimes 
to tabulating the results obtained from 


questionnaires. 
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During the course of the “project,” the 
boys and girls tried many new techniques 
for gathering information such as field 
trips, interviews, questionnaires, and pho- 
tography. They learned to share their 
findings with others by means of reports, 
maps, charts, newspaper articles, bulletin 
boards. Probably most important of all, 
they learned how to pool their information 
and to use suggestions from many different 
people. 

Copies of “Petersburg Builds a Health 
Program” (Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 9), are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. 


“SPACE AND EQUIPMENT for Home- 
* a recent Office of Edu- 


cation bulletin, should be of interest to 


making Programs, 


home economists and school] building 
people. 
The booklet is designed to help teachers, 


supervisors, architects, school boards, and 


all those concerned with planning home- 
making departments. It presents sugges- 
tions for planning location and lay-out, 
furnishings, equipment, and storage facili- 
ties; and it gives some general considera- 
tions in building plus a few hints on making 
the department safe. sanitary, and attractive. 

Ata Lee, program specialist for the home 
economics education service of the Office of 
Education and author of the booklet. em- 
phasized that “The present day homemak- 
ing curriculum includes all the areas of 
homemaking involved in the management 
of a home and in providing for the welfare 
of the family.” 

For quick and easy checking, there’s a 
list in the appendix which reminds those 
planning a homemaking department of the 
space and equipment they should think 
about including. 

This publication (Office of Education 
Miscellaneous No. 9) may also be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
It costs 35 cents. 


—Elinor B. Waters. 
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The Office of Education—lIts Services and Staff 


Division of Vocational Education 
THE DIVISION of Vocational Education 


administers Federal funds appropriated by 
Congress for this type of education, promul- 
gates policies which govern the use of these 
funds, aids States in determining what their 
vocational education needs are, how to pro- 
vide for them, and in many other ways as- 
sists the individual States in promoting and 
developing their vocational education pro- 
grams. The Division provides services in 
the fields of agriculture, business. home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, and occupa- 
tional and 
administrative functions are performed 


information guidance. Its 
through the office of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, which also 
provides service to the States to facilitate 
program planning and the development of 
an adequate program of vocational educa- 
tion for youth and adults in city and 
country. 

The program of vocational education in 
the United States has been developed in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, approved by the Con- 
gress February 23, 1917. 
acts have been enacted from time to time. 


Supplementary 


THIS IS THE SECOND in a series of 
statements appearing in SCHOOL LIFE 
on the work of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Services and staff members of 
the Division of Vocational Education 
and the Division of Higher Education 


are reported in this month’s presenta- 


tion. 


The latest of these is the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, commonly knowu as the 
George-Barden Act. The Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts are the only acts 
currently effective. These and the several 
other vocational education acts were passed 
for the purpose of promoting and develop- 
ing vocational education through a plan for 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 

This plan of cooperation for the develop- 
ment of vocational education is based upon 
two fundamental ideas: (1) That vocational 
education is a matter of national interest 
and essential to the national welfare, and 
(2) that Federal funds are necessary to 
stimulate and to assist the States in making 


adequate provisions for such training. 


FEDERAL- STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PLANS AND REPORTS BRAIéCH 


Assistant Director 
Statistical and Fiscal Staff 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
Chief of Service 

Specialists 


BUSINESS 
EQUCATION SERVICE 
Chef of Service 
Specialists 
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State Supervisor 
Agricultural 
Education 


State Supervisor 
Orsstributive 
Education 
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OFFICE OF ASST COMMISSIONER 
FOR VOCATIONAL EOUCATION 


Assistant Commissioner 
Executive Assistant 
Field Representatives 


HOME ECONOMICS 
EQUCATION SERVICE 


Chief of Service 
Specialists 


STATE BOARD 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Executive Officer 


STATE DIRECTOR OF 


VOCATIONAL EOQUCATION 


State Supervisor 
Home Economics 
Education 


PROGRAM PLANNING BRANCH 


Assistant Oirector 
Program Planning Committee 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUCATION SERVICE 
Chief of Service 

Specialists 


OCCUP. INFORMATION 
AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 
Chief of Service 
Specialists 


ecrrr--=— 


State Supervisor State Supervrsor 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


The controlling purpose of vocational 
education is stated in the Smith-Hughes Act, 
“to fit for useful employment,” i. e., to pro- 
vide training to develop skills, abilities, un- 
derstandings. attitudes, working habits, and 
appreciations, and to impart knowledge 
and information needed by workers to enter 
and make progress in employment on a 
useful and productive basis. Vocational 
education is an integral part of the total 
education program. “It makes a contribu- 
tion toward the development of good citi- 
zens, including their health, social, civic, 
cultural. and economic interests. 

The needs of two distinct groups of peo- 
ple are recognized by the acts in stating that 
the education provided shall be desigued 
to meet the needs of persons over 14 years 
of age (1) who are preparing for, or (2) 
who have entered upon. the work of various 
occupations in the fields of agriculture, dis- 
tributive occupations. home economics, and 
trades, and industry. Vocational educa- 
tion is intended to meet the training needs 
of persons who are preparing for employ- 
ment and to supplement or extend training 
for those who are employed. Training op- 
portunities are not restricted to young per- 
sons who are enrolled in the regular day 
schools but are extended to serve all out-of- 
school youth aud adults. both employed and 
unemployed. who are in need of the kinds 
of traming which can be provided best in 
organized classes. 


Staff Vocational Education Division 

Office of Assistant Commissioner 

Raymonp W. Grecory, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education and Director, 
Division of Vocational Education. 

Jerry R. Hawke, Executive Assistant for Voca- 
tional Education. 

James R. Coxen, Assistant Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, in charge of Program 
Planning. 

Warp P. Bearp, Assistant Director, Division of 
Vocational Education in charge of Plans and 
Reports. 

James W. Kevcty, Field Representative (Pacific 
Region). 

Epwarp G. LuprKe, Field Representative (South- 
ern Region). 


(Continued on page 127) 


rigs 


the United States on March 15, 1950. 


been omitted from the chart. 


Us, 


Government Agency 


Department of Agri- 
culture (including the 
Forest Service and Soil 
Conservation Service). 


@ Department of the 
Air Force. 


Department of the 
Army. 


Wi Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 
{Department of 
Commerce). 


WH Coast Guard 
(Treasury Department) 


Bf Office of 
Edueation (Federal 
Sceurity Agency). 


@ Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Department 
of the Interior). 


Wi Indian Service 
(Department of the 
Interior). 


@ Institute of 
Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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Kinds of Films 


172 information aud 
training films on agri- 
culture, conservation, 
forestry, gardening, 
home economics, and 
the natural sciences. 


31 information and 
publie relations films; 
24 training films on 
aviation subjects. 


323 training and 
information films. 


200 CAA, Air Force, and 
Navy films on aero- 
nautics and related 
subjects for aviation 
education. 


22 information films on 
Coast Guard activities; 
16 training films on 
seamanship. 


457 vocational and 
industrial training 
films. 


8 educational and 
training films on 
fishery. 


14 information and 
educational films on 
Indian life. 


30 information films 
on health, agrieultural, 
and general subjects. 


How To Obtain U. S. Gove 


HE following chart contains information on those Government films which were available for public use in 
Because of space limitations, agencies with only a few such films have 


How To Borrow 
or Rent Films ! 


Borrow from State Exten- 
sion Services, regional 
offices of the Forest Service 
and Soil Conservation 
Service, and other official 
USDA film depositories. 
Rent from some educational 
film libraries. 


Borrow public relations 
films from Air Matériel 
Area Headquarters of Air 
Force. Rent training films 
from some educational film 


libraries. 


Borrow from Army Area 
Ileadquarters. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


Borrow from CAA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from 
regional offices of the 


CAA. 


Borrow information films 
from Coast Guard Districts 
or Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington 25, 
D.C. Rent training films 
from some educational 
film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
soine educational film 
libraries. 


Borrow from Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., or 
from regional offices. 


Not for loan. 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


How To Purchase 


Films 


From Castle Films, 
Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. 


Purchase training films 
and 23 of the public 
relations films from 


Castle Films. Other 
films not for sale. 


Purchase 261 of the 
films from Castle Films. 
Other films not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase training 

films from Castle Films. 
Information films not 
for sale. 


From Castle Films. 


Purchase 5 films from 
Castle Films; other 
films not for sale. 


From Educational Film 
Laboratory, U. S. 
Indian School, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 


From Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


Motion Picture Service, 
Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 
25, DG: 


Office of Public Informa- 
tion, National Military 
Establishment, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Office of Public 
Information, National 
Military Establishment, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Aviation 
Development, Civil 
Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Coast Guard, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Visual Aids Section, 
Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 

U. S. Department of 
the Iutcrior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Educational Film 
Laboratory, U. S. 
Indian School, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 


Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, 

499 Pennsylvania Aye. 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
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US. 


Government Agency 


Mi Office of Inter- 
American Affairs 
(terminated in 1946). 


Mi Marine Corps 
(NavyDepartment). 


@ Bureau of Mines 
(Department of the 
Interior). 


@ Department of 
the Navy. 


@ Public Health 
Serviee (Federal 
Seeurity Agency). 


@ Bureau of Reelama- 
tion (Department 
of the Interior). 


Mi Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


@ Veterans’ 
Admiinistration. 


Mi Office of War 
Information 
(terminated in 1945). 


compiled by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Kinds of Films 


78 films on Latin- 
American eountries and 
people; 5 films on Ohio. 


13 public information 
and reeruiting films. 


85 information films on 
mining and metal- 
lurgieal industries and 
the natural resources of 
the various States. 


22 information and 
public relatious filnis; 
430 training films on 
aviation, radio, scienee, 
shop work, medicine, 
and other subjects. 

20 information films on 
health, sanitation, and 
medicine; 50 pro- 
fessional films on 
eommunicable diseases. 


7 inforniation films on 
reelamation in the 


West. 


15 information films on 
the activities of the 


TVA. 


12 filmis ou veterans’ 
activities and progranis. 


32 war filine used in the 
domestic OWI program; 
13 films about the 
United States used in 
the overseas prograin, 


How To Borrow 
or Rent Films ! 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


Borrow from uearest 
Marine Corps Recruiting 
Station or Organized 
Reserve Unit. 


Borrow from Bureau of 
Mines, Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., or from official 
depositories. 


Borrow public relations 
films from Naval District 
Headquarters. Rent 
training films from some 
edueational film libraries. 


Borrow information filnis 
from State or local health 
departments; professional 
films from Communicable 
Disease Center, U. S. 
Public Mealth Service, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Borrow from Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washington 


25, D. C. 


Borrow from Film 
Serviees, TVA, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Borrow from the Visual 
Aids Division, Veterans’ 
Adniinistration, 
Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the regional offiees of 
the VA. 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some edueational film 
libraries. 


How To Purchase 


Films 


Purehase 68 films from 
Castle Films; other 15 
films from Institute 
of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Purehase training films 
and 9 of the publie 
relatious filmis from 
Castle Films. Other 13 
filuis not for sale. 


Obtain authorization 
from Public Health 
Service. 


Obtain authorization 
from Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


Obtain authorization 


from TVA. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase from Castle 
Films. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


Division of Public 
Liaison, U. S. 
Departinent of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Director of Public 
Information, I[dqrs. 
U.S. Marine Corps, 
Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Minerals 
Reports, Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Depart- 
mient of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Public 
Inforniation, National 
Military Establishment, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Inquiries 
Branch, Public Health 
Service, Federal 
Seeurity Ageney, 
Washington 25, D. C., 
and Comimunieable 
Disease Center, U. S. 
Public Health Service, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Bureau of Reclamation, 
U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


Film Serviecs, 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Visual Aids Division, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Division of Public 
Liaison, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


! Various regional offices, depositories, and other distributors are listed in “A Directory of 897 l6mm Film Libraries,” compiled by the Office of Education and 


available from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Legislation as It Affects State School Administration 


Principles and Trends Across the Nation During the Past Decade 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


MPROVEMENTS IN State laws affecting 
| the administration of State systems of 
education offer a challenging opportunity 
for constructive leadership in educational 
affairs. Experience in the development of 
State systems of education clearly indi- 
cates that the legal organization and forms 
and principles of State educational systems 
are vitally related to efficiency in education. 
Heuce, those of us who seek to improve our 
State educational systems do not naively 
subscribe to Pope's idea: 


“For forms of government let fools con- 
test; That which is best administered is 


best.” 


However excellent may be the quality of 
school personnel, it does not supplant the 
need for wise legal organization and pro- 
cedures in the administration of education. 
Constitutions and statutory enactments de- 
termine the structural organization and 
guiding principles of State school admin- 
istration. 


Constitutional Status of Education 


Education under our form of govern- 
ment is committed in the main to the several 
States. The Tenth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution leaves to each State of the 
Union the right and the responsibility to 
organize its educational system as it deems 
most appropriate. 

With few exceptions, State constitutions 
make it obligatory upon their respective 
legislatures to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of eflicient systems 
ot public schools. State legislatures are 
considered as having full and plenary pow- 
ers with respect to educational affairs. Ac- 
cording to the late Justice Brandeis: 


It is one of the happy incidents of the Fed- 
eral system that a single courageous State 
may, if its citizens choose, serve as a labora- 
tory to try novel, social and economic ex- 
periments without risk to the rest of the 
country. 


This freedom of experimentation on the 
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part of a State has applied also in the field 
of education, and under this freedom were 
established the beginnings of our present 
State systems of public education. Under 
this freedom, public education has come 
now to be the primary and biggest enter- 
prise of the States. Quoting again from 
Justice Brandeis: 


America has believed in differentiation, not 
uniformity, lies the path of progress. It 
acted on this belief; it has advanced human 
happiness, and it has prospered. 


In most States the people have been con- 
tent with few or limited constitutional pro- 
visions for education. For example, in 
most States it has been sufficient to limit 
constitutional provisions simply to that of 
charging the legislature with responsibility 
for an adequate and uniform system of edu- 
cation. Some go further and provide oper- 
ational structure and organization and de- 
fine the powers and duties of school officials. 


Legislative Power Over Education 


Public schools exist by operation of law. 
In this country public schools are the crea- 
tures of the State legislature acting under 
constitutional authority. Except as modi- 
fied by constitutional restraints, a State 
legislature has plenary power over educa- 
tion. The legislature also has a choice to 
exercise or not to exercise its power; and 
there is no direct recourse for the people for 
failure on the part of the legislature to act. 
The legislature cannot be brought before 
any superior tribunal to answer for its fail- 
ure to act. On the other hand, if it acts 
beyond its authority such acts may be over- 
ruled by the courts. 

The educational prerogative of a State 
legislature is a vital one. The authority 
over education has been held by courts to 
be not necessarily a distributive one, to be 
exercised by local instrumentalities; but on 
the contrary, a central power residing in the 
legislature of the State. This principle has 
been aptly stated by the Supreme Court of 
Indiana in the following words: 


It is for the law-making power to de- 
termine whether the authority (over edu-~ 
cation) shall be exercised by a State board 
of education, or distributed to county, 
township, or city organizations throughout 
the State. . . . As the power over schools 
is a legislative one it is not exhausted by 
exercise. The legislature, having tried one 
plan, is not precluded from trying an- 
other, . 2. (23. Naie0400 

In the American Commonwealths, where 
education continues to be regarded prima- 
rily as a State function, the following basic 


legal principles may be noted: 


1. State legislatures have absolute power to 
control public schools unless limited by 
constitutional provisions. (State con- 
stitutions generally turn the subject over 
to the legislatures.) 

2. The control of education is in no way 
inherent in the local self-government 
except as the legislatures have chosen to 
make it so. 

3. Public education may be a separate field 
distinct from local government. 

4. The legislature having tried one method 
of school administration and mainte- 
nance is not precluded from trying 
another. 


Significant Trends 


The Chief State School Officer 


Selection.—It is significant to note that 
the trend during the past 10 years has been 
definitely toward appointment of State 
superintendents by State boards of educa- 
tion. This trend is evidenced by legis- 
lation in five States, namely, Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, and Texas. 
Missourt in 1944, by constitutional amend- 


ment, changed the method of selecting the 
chief State school officer from election by 


the people to appointment by the State 
board of education; 


The legislature of MAssAcHUSETTs in 1947 
changed the method of selecting the chief 
State school officer from appointment by 
the governor to appointment by the State 
board of education; 
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CoLorapo in 1948, by constitutional amend- 
ment, changed the selection of the chief 
State school officer from election by the 
people to appointment by the State board 
of education. 


In 1949 the legislature of Texas changed the 
selection of the chief State school officer 
from election by the people to appointment 
by the State board of education. 


Moreover, in 1949 the legislature of MAINE 
changed the selection of the State com- 
missioner of education from appointment 
by the governor to selection by a newly 
created State board of education. 

These changes reflect also a trend away 
from election of State superintendents by 
popular election in favor of appointment 
by the State board. as evidenced by the 
States of Missouri, Colorado, and Texas. 


Term of Office.—Legislation affecting 
the term of office of the chief State school 
officer in Colorado, Maine, and Missouri 
shifted from 2-, 3-, and 4-year terms, re- 
spectively, to an indefinite tenure—at the 
discretion or pleasure of the State board of 
education. 


Salary.—Legislation in Colorado, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Texas left it 
to the State board of education to fix the 
salary of the State commissioner of educa- 
tion; provided, however, that the salary 
may not exceed $8.000 per annum in Maine 
and $11,000 in Massachusetts. 


Professional Qualifications.—The new 
Colorado law provides that the State com- 
missioner of education shall have “such 


professional qualifications as shall be 


deemed appropriate.” The Missouri law 


provides that the State commissioner of 
education shall possess “educational attain- 
ments and breadth of experience in the ad- 
ministration of public education.” The 
new Texas law stipulates that: 


The State Commissioner of Education 
shall be a person of broad and professional 
educational experience, with special and 
recognized abilities of the highest order im 
organization, direction aud coordination of 
education systems and programs, with par- 
ticular abilities in administration and man- 
agement of public schools and public edu- 
cation generally. The Commissioner of 
Education shall be a citizen of the United 
States and of the State of Texas for a period 
of not less than five (5) years immediately 
preceding his appointment; of good moral 
character; shall be eligible for the highest 
schoo] administrator’s certificate currently 
issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion; and shall have a minimum of a 
Master’s Degree from a recognized institu- 
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tion of higher learning. He shall subscribe 
to the oath of office required of other State 
officials. 

It is significant to note that the legisla- 
tures in all five States have declared that the 
State commissioner of education shall be 
the chief administrative or executive officer 
of the State board of education. 


Duties.—Kecent legislation in MJassa- 
chusetts and Missouri, with few exceptions, 
stipulated that the duties of the State com- 
missioner of education shall be prescribed 
by the State board of education. 

In Colorado and Texas it is noteworthy 
that, while making the State board of edu- 
cation the principal educational policy- 
determining agency, and while making the 
State commissioner of education the execu- 
tive officer of the State board, the legisla- 
tures of these States also prescribe certain 
duties for the commissioner of education. 
Most of these duties are of the type which 
are usually assigned to the chief State 
school officer by a State board or which 
are customarily expected to be performed 
by the chief State school officer. The merits 
of the duties legislatively assigned to the 
chief State school officer must be measured 
in terms of whether they will promote ef- 
ficiency in administration and clarity of 
relationship between the chief State school 
officer and the State board of education. 

The recent legislation in Colorado and 
Texas affecting the relationship between the 
State board of education and the chief State 
school officer reflects a prevailing principle 
in American legislative procedure, naniely. 
a disposition to separate the delegation of 
legislative or policy-making functions from 
purely administrative or ministerial duties. 


State Boards of Education 


Prolific changes have occurred during 
the past decade affecting the selection, com- 
position, and organization of State boards 
ef education and their functions. Legis- 
lation on this subject has occurred in no less 
than 16 States. Interest in this field con- 
tmues unabated. Legislative changes dur- 
ing the past 10 years affecting the selection 
and/or composition of State boards of 
education occurred in Arkansas and Ore- 
gon, 1941; Georgia and North Carolina, 
1943; Alissourt, constitutional changes in 
1944. and legislative in 1945; Kausas, Indi- 
ana, and New Jersey, in 1945: and Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont. Washington, aud West 
Virginia, in 1947. In 1948 Colorado by 
constitutional amendment, implemented by 
legislation in 1949, reconstituted its State 


board of education. In 1949 Texas re- 
constituted its State board. Moreover, in 
1949 the legislature of Maine established for 
the first time a general State board of 
education. 

What are the significant changes and 
trends manifest in these recent legislative 
developments with respect to State boards? 

(1) A trend towards removal of control 
over State boards of education by the 
governor. A decade ago the governor was 
ex officio member of the State board of edu- 
cation in 15 States. Legislation within the 
decade removed the governor from mem- 
bership on State boards in the States of 
Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana. Missouri, and 
North Carolina. In 2 of these States the 
governor Was not only an ex officio member 
but was also chairman of the Board. Thus 
legislative changes in 10 years have reduced 
by one-third the number of States where 
the governor was a member of the State 
board of education, leaving 10 States in 
which the governor is still a member. 

(2) A trend toward removal of appoint- 
inent of the chief State school officer by the 
governor and his appointment by the State 
board of education. as evidenced in Maine 
and Massachusetts. 

(3) A trend away from appointment of 
State boards by the governor. This was in 
evidence in Maine, Texas, and Washington. 

(4) A trend toward removal of the State 
superintendent from membership on State 
boards of education. During the decade 
legislation in four States removed the State 
superintendent from State boards of edu- 
cation. These States are: Colorado, Kan- 
In West 
Virginia the status of State superintendent 
was altered to the effect that, while remain- 
ing as a member of the State board, he was 
denied voting privilege on the board. 

(5) A trend toward removal of all ex 
officio members on State boards of educa- 
tion. In 6 States—Colorado, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, North Carolina, and R’ash- 
ington—the removed other 
State officials as ex officio members on the 
State board of education. (During the past 
decade, however. Delaware added two ex 
officio members to its State board.) 


sas, Missouri, aud Washington. 


legislatures 


(6) The trend is toward larger mem- 
bership on State boards of education. Dur- 
ing the decade 11 States increased the num- 
ber of members on their respective State 
boards of education. These States are: 
Arkansas, Colorado. Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri. New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Vir- 
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Current Legislative Problems With 


Respect to the Improvement of 


State School Administration 


WHAT provisions and/or principles relat- 
ing to education should be embodied in 
In dealing 
with a particular State, this problem is 
likely to present itself somewhat realistically 
as follows: What constitutional provisions 
should be added, deleted, or modified in 
order to improve State school administra- 
tion? * 

SHOULD a State board and also a chief 


State school officer be provided for in the 
If so, what provision 


State constitutions generally? 


State constitution? 
should be incorporated with respect to 


- them? *k 


HOW should members of State boards of 
education be selected? What should be 
their qualifications? Also, how many mem- 
bers should constitute a State board? 

* 
WHAT legislative powers should be dele- 


gated to the general State board of educa- 


tion? ve 

SIIOULD all State educational functions be 
handled entirely by one general State board 
of education? Are there certain educa- 
tional functions which should be assigned 
to separate or special boards? If so, what 
are they? at 


WHAT functions and/or powers should be 
assigned to the State superintendent? 
Should some of them be assigned by statute 
and some by discretion of State board ? 

* 
WHAT statutory provisions should govern 
the functions and organization of State de- 
partments of education? What functions 
or types of services should be specified by 
law or left principally for the State board 
to determine? What types of legislative 
provision affecting the organization of State 
departments are most desirable? 

* 
SHOULD the legislature designate divi- 


ginia. The range of increase is from ] ad- 
ditional member in Arkansas and Georgia 
to 11 additional members in Texas. Mem- 
bership on State boards of education now 
ranges from 3 members in Mississippi and 
Oregon to 21 members in Texas. 

Still other significant changes were made 
with respect to the State boards of educa- 
tion and the method of their selection. 

(7) The trend is toward the abolition of 
constitutionally created ex officio State 
boards of education. This is evidenced by 
constitutional changes in Missouri and Colo- 
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rado. 


sions or positions to be established in the 
State department? * 


SHOULD the State board of education be 
delegated with policy-making 
power without reference to standards to be 
established, or should the legislature lay 
down or indicate certain criteria or mini- 


complete 


mum requirements ? 


* 
SHOULD the legislature stipulate any 
standard or criterion governing the quali- 
fications of State superintendents? How 
should the State superintendent be selected? 
What relationship between the State super- 
intendent and the State board should be 
established by law? 

* 
EVIDENTLY there is no general agreement 
on the best answers to the foregoing prob- 
lems, and their answers may vary from State 
to State. However, the benefits or lessons 
of experience in one State should be help- 
ful in another. 


Observations and Conclusions 


STATE legislatures are free to change or 
adjust school laws to meet changing con- 
ditions. ee 
PRESENT conditions in school administra- 
tion emphasize a need for legislators to con- 
sult with educational authorities. 

* 
IT IS DESIRABLE that legislation affecting 
State school administration conform to the 
best opinion of authorities in education, and 
that it shall follow carefully worked-out sys- 
tems which have been found to produce 
good results. ae 


FEWER statutory prescriptions accom- 
panied by an extension of discretionary 
powers in State school officials would ap- 
parently enable the development of more 
flexible and efficient systems of State school 
administration. + 


LAWS which require uniformity in admin- 
istration to all may stifle the natural edu- 
cational and administrative processes. 


Missouri in 1944, by constitutional 


LEGAL provisions governing State school 
administration are not susceptible to sepa- 
ration from local school administration. 
The separation of State functions from local 
administrative functions is a constant prob- 
lem in school administration. 

* 
WHATEVER the degree of State admin- 
istrative control, it should secure local co- 
operation, mutual respect and confidence, 
and promote local initiative and freedom 
of action. 

* 


A STUDY of varying types of State laws 
governing State school administration em- 
phasizes the importance of developing some 
scientific method for measuring the results 
or effects of different legal provisions. Ac- 
tual experimentation in this area is inade- 
quate. After many years of experience 
with various types of school laws and much 
theorizing, school administrators as well as 
legislators do not yet agree on what con- 
stitutes the best legislative provisions, or 
what provisions produce the more desirable 
results. 
* 
SCHOOL administration may not be an ex- 
act science, but its procedure may be sub- 
ject to objective appraisal in terms of re- 
sults obtained. The science of education 
may yet work out the technique to deter- 
mine with reasonable assurance that certain 
legislative provisions governing school ad- 
ministration are better than others. 
* 

FINALLY, the experience aid research of 
educators form the basis for the conclusion 
that those States which (a) place in their 
constitutions general statements of funda- 
mental objective of the public school pro- 
gram; (b) enact laws to enable a State 
education department of professional execu- 
tives to determine more detailed rules and 
standards; and (c) authorize State and 
local school officials to apply, enforce, and 
when desirable, alter these rules in order to 
secure best educational results, are follow- 
ing the wisest legislative procedure. 


(8) Most recent legal changes during 


amendment, abolished the ex officio State 
board of four members and established a 
new State board of eight members ap- 
pointed by the governor. In 1948 Colo- 
rado, by constitutional amendment, abol- 
ished its three-member ex officio board and 
established a State board of education 
whose members are chosen by popular elec- 
tion, one from each congressional district 
(if even number of congressional districts, 
then one additional member elected at 
large). 


the decade reflect a tendency toward the 
selection of State board members by popu- 
lar vote, as was manifest in Colorado and 
Texas in 1948 and 1949. Both of these 
States adopted the system of electing by 
popular vote one board member from each 
congressional district. 

(9) Finally, legislation over the decade 
reflects a definite trend toward vesting in 
State boards of education increasing re- 
sponsibility for policy making in educa- 
tional affairs. 
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SANITATION 


(Continued from page 114) 
older school buildings sometimes indicates 
a lack of awareness of the importance of 
sanitation in school buildings. Likewise, 
in many new school buildings protective 


If ventilation and an insanitary environment 
for pupils. 


sanitation seems to have been neglected. 

In too many cases the building funds are 

limited. The school people want space. 

Some patrons want to be able to point to a 

beautiful building. The designer with a 

product to sell may side with the patrons. 

The pupils need protection and service— 

they don’t vote. A frequent end result is a 

cheapening of inside surfaces and services 

and, as a result, adequate sanitation is more 
difficult to maintain. 

In too many cases monumental facades 
and ornamental trim may hide dank odor- 
ous toilet rooms and interior finish that 
cannot be maintained in a sanitary manner. 

The above is not intended as a criticism 
of building beauty. However, the school 
buildings are erected for the purpose of 
protecting and serving pupils. The build- 
ing should be planned from the inside out. 
The plant design should have balance. 
School officials should plan carefully that 
the funds desired for community-sized au- 
ditoriums, tournament seating capacity for 
gymnasiums, or ornamental trim are not 
obtained by cheapening inside finish and 
the facilities necessary for a satisfactory 
sanitation program. 

Rough dirt-catching surfaces should be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Floors should be nonabsorbent. 

Cracks, crevices, and noncoved corners 
that might harbor dirt should be elimi- 
nated. 

Wood flooring and wood trim should be 
well-seasoned 
should be protected from dirt. 


and expansion joints 
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In general, dark surfaces that help cover 
dirt are being used less and less in school 
buildings. Ample illumination and light 
surfaces are important factors in school 
sanitation. Some principles to observe 
are: Prevent dirt accumulations; if present, 
expose them to facilitate cleaning; remove 
the dirt. 


Corrective Sanitation 


Every school system should develop for 
each building a corrective sanitation pro- 
gram. Dirt should be removed as quickly 
as feasible. Suitable cleaning supplies 
and tools should be provided. Cleaners 
should be trained in the principles of and 
in the practices to be followed in maintain- 
ing school buildings. Cleaners or janitors 
should recognize the close relationship be- 
tween cleanliness and sanitation. They 
should realize that dirt removal eliminates 
many of the fertile lodging spots for dis- 
ease germs. They should not be_per- 
mitted to use deodorants to cover up odors 
arising from sources that should be re- 
moved. Sanitary standards should be es- 
tablished for each school. Cleaners and 
building workers should be familiar with 
these standards and should be held respon- 
sible for the conditions found in the build- 
ing at all times. There should be an ade- 
quate follow-up and/or inspection service 
that would assure constant compliance with 
accepted standards. 

Adequate cleaning is essential to high 


For 


various reasons, school cleaning service is 


levels of sanitary services in schools. 


not always good. 

In too many cases the school custodian is 
not a skilled janitor. School custodial 
service was once looked upon as a flunky- 
type of occupation and too many of that 
type of men have been employed. In some 
cases custodians have been employed on a 
patronage basis and in other places the 
school custodian’s position and salary have 
been reserved as a relief or pension for men 


In addi- 


tion, there has been little opportunity for 


unable to perform hard labor. 


custodians to be trained in their work.’ 
The men employed had little inclination to 
seek training since they had no assurance 
of continued tenure.’ 


Improving School Custodial Service. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 13. U.S. Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 

3? Phay, John E. Custodian Personnel Administration. Re- 
prints from American School Board Journal. March, April, 
May, June, July, and August, 1948. Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce 
Publishing Co. 


Responsibility 

Schools as public. or private nonprofit, 
institutions are not always subject to the 
same regulations and the same rigid inspec- 
tions as are applied to some commercial ac- 
A few States 
have set up rigid rating and inspection sys- 


tivities and organizations. 


Undesirable, but still too common, for many 
of the Nation's children. 


tems for school lunchrooms, kitchens, ete. 
This service does not usually cover other 
The fact that 
schools are not subjected to these rigid in- 
spections contributes to the poor service 


phases of school sanitation. 


often found. Schools have cherished func- 
tional and area autononiy. If schools are to 
have any high degree of autonomy they must 
accept the responsibility for providing san- 
itary and other essential services. If they 
do not have the machinery and the skills to 
provide such service they should turn the 
job over to someone or some organization 
qualified to handle it or go out and secure 
the technical help and training needed. The 
fact that the school is a public organization 
does not justify maintaining buildings that 
subject pupils to preventable health hazards 
every day they attend school. The public 
should realize that school sanitation is a 
sound investment. 
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Vocational Education Through the Cooperative Part-Time 
Diversified Occupations Program 


by C. E. Rakestraw, Consultant, Employee-Employer Relations 


UR EDUCATIONAL 


problems—the multiplicity and com- 


system has its 
plexity of which tend to become greater 
with the increase in population and tech- 


School 


therefore, must be constantly on the alert 


nological progress. authorities. 
for instructional methods, procedures. and 
types of organizations to suit changing so- 
cial and economic conditions. These re- 
quire frequent additions and adjustments 
in order that youth may be better prepared 
to meet his responsibilities as a worker and 
as a citizen. Educators and lay groups in 
general—particularly labor—have stressed 
the need for an educational program which 
will prepare youth for employment and at 
the same time provide him an opportunity 
to complete high school. 

Within the United States there are 3,464 
urban communities with a population of 
2.500 or over. It may be assumed that in 
each community either a high school or 
other arrangement is provided which en- 
ables boys and girls to secure a high-school 
education. However, many hundreds of 
such urban areas have inadequate facilities 
or none at all for students to receive voca- 
tional training. In order to meet the needs 
of these high-school students better, not only 
in the larger cities and towns but the smaller 
as well, the Cooperative Part-time Diversi- 
fied Occupations Program was planned and 
inaugurated in many local communities by 


The 


express purpose of this type of program is 


State boards for vocational education. 


to provide vocational training opportunities 
for high-school juniors and seniors. 
Students enrolled in the program spend 
one-half day in employment in a chosen 
trade or occupation and one-half day in 
high school. Two periods of the time in 
school each half day are devoted to super- 
vised and directed study of related and tech- 
nical subjects pertinent to the student’s 
chosen trade or occupation. The re- 
mainder of the time, he pursues the regular 


required high-school subjects. During the 
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half day spent in employment, the student 
secures organized and supervised work ex- 
perience in accordance with a definite sched- 
ule of processes developed from an analysis 
This on-the- 


job instruction is organized in such manner 


of the trade or occupation. 


as to permit him, by the end of the 2-year 
period, to receive experience in all phases 
or jobs included in the training outline. 

The in-school and work experience sched- 
ules may be arranged so that these students 
can earn sufficient credits during the 
2 years they are in this program to graduate 
The student 
then possesses a high-school diploma plus 


at the end of their senior year. 


2 years of training in his chosen trade or 
occupation. For the Cooperative Part- 
time Diversified Occupations Program to 
function effectively, schoo] authorities must 
insist that it be established and conducted in 


The 


coordinator must have a thorough under- 


accordance with approved standards. 


standing and appreciation for organizing 

the program in conformity with such 

standards. Briefly stated these are in con- 
nection with: 

1. Creating and utilizing the services of a 
representative advisory committee. 

2. Determining training opportunities in 
the community and selecting trades or 
occupations which should be included in 
the program. 

3. Determining and selecting industrial and 
business establishments in which to place 
students for training. 

4. Selecting qualified students for enroll- 
ment in the program. 

5. Developing, from trade or occupational 
analyses, schedules of processes to be 
learned on the job by the student. 

6. Preparing outlines of related and tech- 
nical subjects, correlated with work ex- 
perience. 

7. Placement of students for work expe- 
rience in accordance with Federal, State, 
and local employment regulations. 

The name Cooperative Part-time Diversi- 


fied Occupations Program was selected be- 
cause of the range of occupational training 
opportunities which can be included. Each 
student receives instruction designed to pre- 
pare him for a specific vocation and does 
not, as the terms might imply, receive just 
a smattering of training in a diversity of 
occupations. 

Since boys and girls enrolled spend part 
of the day in school and part in employment, 
the title of student-learner is used. Under 
certain conditions where programs are con- 
ducted in conformity with approved stand- 
ards, student-learner certificates may be is- 
suea by the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor which permit employment at 
a beginning wage less than the minimum 
required by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. 


Summer School Guide 
“LAST SUMMER institutions of 


higher education attracted more than twice 
the number of students they had 10 years 
ago.” said Ear] James McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in the Scholastic 
Teacher, issue of March 1, 1950. This 
issue features a teachers’ guide to more 
than 550 summer schools and tours for 
1950. Address: 7 East Twelfth Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


our 


Study Braille Codes of All Countries 


UNESCO is working on a plan to stand- 
ardize the Braille system in all languages. 
At the present time, China, India, and other 
countries use six or more conflicting Braille 
codes. Miss Marjorie Hooper, of the 
United States, working with a group of 
seven others, will endeavor to rationalize 
the differences in the various codes so that 
standard books for the blind throughout 
the world may be printed. Six members 
of the advisory group on Braille problems 


are blind. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 119) 


James H. Pearson, Field Representative (Central 
Region). _ 

Water F. Suaw, Field Representative (North 
Atlantic Region). 

Smas M. Ransopuer, Field Representative (Spe- 
cial Problems). 

James T. Gearon, Head Reports Analyst. 

Iva G. Prisk, Educational Statistician. 


Agricultural Education Service 

WiLtrAm T. Spanton, Chief. 

DupLey M. Clements, Assistant Chief. 

Eimer J. JoHNsON, Program Specialist (Pacific 
Region). 

Epwarb R. NAvGHER, Program Specialist (South- 
ern Region); Part-time and Evening Schools 
Specialist. 

Hersert B. Swanson, Program Specialist (North 
Atlantic Region); Teacher Training Specialist. 

Witiiam N. Exam, Specialist, Special Groups. 

Auvin H. HoLtenserc, Farm Mechanics Specialist. 

A. WessteER TENNEY, Program Specialist (Cen- 
tral Region): Subject Matter Specialist and 
Executive Secretary, Future Farmers of 
America. 


Business Education Service 


B. FRANK Kykxer, Chief. 

Joun B. Pore, Program Specialist (Southern Re- 
gion); Adult Education Specialist. 

G. Henry Ricuert, Program Specialist (North 
Atlantic and Central Regions). 

CLype W. Humpurey, Program Specialist (Pacific 
Region); Research Specialist. 


Home Economics Education Service 


Epna P. Amnon, Chief. 

Bernice MA.LLory, Assistant Chief. 

Mary Lee Hurt, National Adviser-Future Home- 
makers of America. 

Rua Van Horn, Prograin Specialist (Central and 
Pacific Regions). 

Ata Lez, Program Specialist (Southern Region). 

Marcaret M. ALEXANDER, Program Specialist 
(North Atlantic Region). 

Murre, W. Brown, Family Life Education Spe- 
cialist. 

Beutau I. Coon, Research Specialist. 

Mary Laxson. Research Assistant. 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


Harry A. Jacer. Chief; Acting Program Spe- 
cialist (North Atlantic Region). 

Royce E. Brewster, Assistant Chief; Program 
Specialist (Southern Region). 

Ciirrorp P, FROEHLIcH, Program Specialist (Cen- 
tral Region); Guidance Personnel Training 
Specialist. , 

Watter J. GREENLEAF, Educational and Occupa- 
tional Information Specialist. 

Frank L. Sievers, Program Specialist (Pacific Re- 
gion); Individual Inventory and Counseling 
Techniques Specialist. 


Trade and Industrial Education Service 


Water H. Cooper, Chief. 
Tom Watson, Assistant Chief; Acting Program 
Specialist (Pacific Region). 
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Cyrit F. KLinereLter, Consultant, Supervisory 
Training in Industry. 

CLARENCE E. RAKESTRAW, Employee-Employer Re- 
lations Consultant. 

Wittiam A. Ross, Public Service Training Con- 
sultant. 

Hartman C. Dicnowity, Program Specialist 
(Southern Region); Equipment Specialist. 
NaTHAN B. Gites, Program Specialist (Central Re- 

gion); Apprentice Training Specialist. 
Georce A. McGarvey, Program Specialist (North 
Atlantic Region); Building Trades Specialist. 
ALLEN T. HAmiLton, Research Specialist. 
Wittram P. Loomis, Teacher Training Specialist. 
Louise Moore, Specialist, Training for Girls and 
Women. 


Division of Higher Education 
SERVICE TO the Nation’s colleges, uni- 


versities, and professional schools is the 
responsibility of the Division of Higher 
This 
through three major sections—Organiza- 
tion and Administration: Education for the 


Education. service is fumished 


Professions; and Liberal Arts Education. 
Administrators of higher education and 
college and university staff members look to 
the Division of Higher Education for in- 
formation to help improve institutional and 
The Division’s field 


of interest covers such problems as educa- 


individual efficiency. 


tional organization on institutional. State, 
regional, and national levels; finance, in- 
cluding both sources of income and pur- 
poses of expenditures. as well as systems of 
financial and student accounting used: and 
Also within the 
scope of this Division’s interest and research 


student personnel services. 


are materials and methods of instruction m 
the various subject-matter fields. such as the 
social sciences or physics. Special atten- 
tion is given to problems of professional 
preparation in such fields as teacher educa- 
tion, the health professions, and engineer- 
ing. One staff member devotes full time 
to the special problems of higher education 
for Negroes. 

The Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones 
funds for instruction in the 69 land-grant 
colleges and universities. are handled 
through the Division of Higher Education. 

In addition to publishing the results of its 
studies. the Division is responsibile for a 
semimonthly publication, HicHErR Epuca- 
TION, which is distributed to all the institu- 
tions of higher education without charge 
and to individuals on subscription. price 
75 cents per year. The Division also pre- 
pares the annual Directory of Higher Edu- 
cation in which appear essential data about 
each of the 1.808 colleges and universities 


throughout the country. 


Staff Higher Education Division 
Joun Dae Russe, Director 


Organization and Administration 


Ernest V. Hoturs, Associate Chief, Administra- 
tion. 

Witcarp W. Braesser, Specialist for Student Per- 
sonnel Programs. 

Ambrose CALiver, Specialist for Education of 
Negroes. 

Rogert E. IrFert, Specialist for Student Aid Pro- 
grams. 

Frep J. Ketiy, Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Greorce E. Van Dyke, Specialist for Business 
Management. 

Wittram R. Woop, Specialist for Junior Colleges 
and Lower Divisions. 

EvizABETH N. Layton, Research Assistant. 

THERESA B. Wiikrns, Research Assistant. 


Professional Education 


Henry H. Armssy, Associate Chief. Engineering. 

W. Eart Armstronc, Associate Chief, Teacher 
Preparation. 

Lioyp E. Biaucu, Associate Chief, Health Pro- 
fessions. 


Arts and Sciences 


CLraupE E. Hawtey, Associate Chief, Social 


Sciences. 
Jennrncs B. SANDERS, Specialist for History. 
BERNARD “B, Watson, Specialist for Physics. 
, Specialist for Sociology. 


FOR 50,000,000 ADULTS 


(Continued from page 115) 
seems required. In general, though, poor 
readers are not highly interested in reading 
and, as many are in the lower economic 
groups. they have less purchasing power. 

Further invention in the publishing field 
seems needed, The answer may lie in some 
combination of pictures and line drawings, 
controlled low reading level, attractive 
format, large type, color, pocket size, 


Maybe 


each issue of a periodical could carry 


pamphlet thickness, and low cost. 


enough specialized material to warrant a 
special subtitle which could appeal to regu- 
lar readers and to those having specific in- 
terests. Undoubtedly a combination of 
distribution channels would be required— 
certainly newsstands. corner stores, and all 
the pocketbook outlets. Or materials 
especially slanted to and sold through cer- 
tain organized groups such as churches, 
labor unions, farmers. lodges, and nation- 
ality clubs, may be the way. 

The answer is yet to be found and dem- 
onstrated. A market of approximately 
50,000,000 people awaits the writers and 


publishers who can solve the problem. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Adult Education in Rural Communities, 
by Yang Hsin-Pao. Developing Adult Edu- 
cation Programmes, by Homer Kempfer. 
Paris, United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 1950. 27 
p- (Occasional Papers in Education) 
Processed. 

America’s Stake in Human Rights. By 
Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson. 
Washington, D. C., The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1949. 51 p. Iilus. 
(The National Council for the Social 
Studies, Bulletin No. 24) 25 cents. 

Curriculum Revision for More Effective 
Prepared under the Direction of 
the Social Science Department of Western 


Illinois State College. Macomb, IIl., West- 


Living. 


ern Illinois State College, 1950. 69 p. 
Illus. (The Western Illinois State College 
Bulletin, vol. 29, No. 3). 

Group Thinking and Conference Leader- 
ship: Techniques of Discussion. By 
William E. Utterback. New York, Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1950. 248 p. $2.50. 

Practical School Administration. By 
Albert J. Huggett. Champaign, III., The 
Garrard Press, 1950. 284 p. $3. 

Radio and Television Acting: Criticism, 
Theory and Practice. By Edwin Duerr. 
New York, Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1950. 
417 p. $6.50. 

Student Teaching in the Elementary 
School. By James B. Burr, Lowry W. 
Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs. New 


York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
440 p. Illus. $3.75. 

Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Practical 
Procedures. By Mildred Parten. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 624 p. 
(Harper’s Social Science Series) $5. 

The Teen-Age Driver: From the Program 
of the Driver Education and Training Sec- 
tion, School and College Division, National 
Safety Council, Held During the 1949 Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1950. 
31 py Tus] 15 cents: 

The Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
By Ernest E. Bayles. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 362 p. 
Living Series) $3. 


(Education for 


—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Associate 
Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses in Education 


THE THESES in this list are selected from 
many on file in the Education collection of 
the Federal Security Agency Library and 
are available for interlibrary loan upon 
request. 

An Analysis of the Work Being Done by 
Existing Agencies in Marion and Vigo 
Counties in Indiana Toward the Educational 
and Physical Development of Crippled 


Children. By Martha C. Stanger. Mas- 
ter’s, 1947. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 106 p. ms. 


Discusses the work being done by public and 
private organizations for the education and phys- 
ical development of the 297 crippled children in 
Vigo County and for the 1,380 crippled children 
in Marion County. 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Children’s Interests in Moving Pictures, 
Radio Programs, and Voluntary Book 
Reading. By Florence E. Hickey. Mas- 
ter’s, 1948. Boston University. 139 p. 
ms. 

Surveys the interests of children in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in these activities. 

Children’s Voluntary Reading as an Ex- 
pression of Individuality. By Mary H. B. 
Wollner. Doctor’s, 1949. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 117 p. 

Analyzes data on the voluntary reading of eighth- 
grade pupils in the Horace Mann—Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1944-45. Studies data on psychological and en- 
vironmental factors, and their reading activity in 


terms of the number of books read and the amount 
of time devoted to reading. 


Developing a Reading Readiness Pro- 
gram in a First Grade in Waverly School. 


By Ruth L. Bynum. Master’s, 1946. 
Hampton Institute. 110 p. ms. 
Discusses environmental factors influencing 


reading readiness in a Negro elementary school in 
Columbia, S. C. 


The Function of the University in Teacher 
Training. By Evan R. Collins. Doctor’s, 
1946. Harvard University. 235 p. ms. 

Traces briefly the history of the development of 


teacher training. Discusses concepts fundamental 
to the university training of teachers. 


A Study of the Factual Knowledge of 
Current Events Possessed by 1,000 High- 
School Seniors. By Vyron L. Jones. Mas- 
ter’s, 1947. Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege. 50 p. ms. 

Analyzes results of a specially constructed test 
which was administered to more than 1,000 high- 
school seniors in 19 schools of West Central In- 
diana, including rural and urban high schools of 
Recommends that a period each 


week be set aside for the study of current events. 


varying sizes. 


The Value of Dramatics as an Activity in 
the Fairfield Township School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. By Doris M. Lusk. Master’s, 1948. 
University of Cincinnati. 82 p. ms. 


Concludes that dramatics is equal in value to 
music and athletics and should be given a place 
in the curriculum. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Federal 
Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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' EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


‘| 


from Your Government 


Atontic Energy Coniniission 


An Act for the Development and Control 
of Atomic Energy (Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946) Public Law 585, Seventy-ninth 

1946, 


Congress. 5 cents. 


Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences. 
Sixth semiannual report. 1949, 45 
cents. 


Atomic Energy and the Physical Sciences. 
Seventh semiannual report. 1950, 50 
cents, 


Handling Radioactive Wastes in the 


Atomic Energy Program. 1949. 15 
cents. 
Isotopes. A 3-Year Summary of United 


1949, 


Prospecting for Uranium. 


45 cents. 
United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and_ the 
United States Geological Survey, 19-19. 
30 cents. 


States Distribution. 


Selected Readings on Atomic Energy. 
December 1, 1949, Free. 


Civil Service Commission 


Working for the USA. Civil Service Com- 
mission Pamphlet 4, November 1949, 


10 cents. 
Department of Agriculture 


Family Fare: Food Management and 
Recipes. Bureau of Human Nutrition 


and Home Economics. Home and Gar- 


den Bulletin No. 1. 1950. 


25 cents. 
Department of State 


Education Exchanges Under the Fulbright 
Act. Publication 3657. Rev. 1949. 5 
cents. 


HOW TO ORDER.—Free publications listed on this page are available in Hmited 


supply and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing then. 


Publications 


to be purchased should be ordered from: the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations. Chronology of the 
United States and the United Nations. 
Rev. to July 1949, 
of United States representatives to the 
United Nations, 1949. 10 cents. 

International Control of Atomic Energy: 
Growth of a Policy. Publication No. 
2702. 19.46. 

International Control of Atomic Energy: 
Policy at the Crossroads. 
No. 2161, 1948. 

International Control of Atomic Energy 
and the Prohibition of Atomic Weap- 
ons. Publication No. 3646. 1919, 25 


Also contains a list 


45 cents. 


Publication 


45 cents. 


eents. 


Publications, The Department of State, 


January 1, 1950. Publication No. 
3728, February 1950. Free. 


Federal Security Agency 


Safe Water. Public Health Service. 
Folder. Community Health Series No. 


2. $1.50 per 100 copies. 


Cancer: What To Know, What To Do 
About It. Public Health Service. Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Leaflet. Can. 

No. 1. Single copies free. 

$1.50 per 100. 


cer Series 


Library of Congress 


A Guide to Special Book Collections in 
The Library of Congress, Reference 
Department. 19.19. 
Card Division, the Library of Congress. 


Available from the 


Washington 25, D. C.. at 45 cents a copy. 


Pan American Union 


Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin 
America, 1950. Division of Education. 
Department of Cultural Affairs. February 
1950. Free. 


Superintendent of Documents 


The Use of Atomic Energy the Business of 
Every Citizen. Flyer describing selected 
Free. 


Government publications. 


Office of Education 


Finances in Higher Education: Statistical Summary for 
1947-48. Circular No. 268. 


Free, 
Institutions Offering 
Curricula Accredited by the Engineers’ Council for 


Ocrober 1949, Free. 


Undergraduate Engineering 


Professional Development. 


Museums and Museum Services for Children. d- 


lected References No. 23. February 1950. Free. 


Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities Summer 1950. 
Mise, 3162 Rev. 1950. Free. 


Office of Education Publications Related to Elementary 
Selected References No. 2, 
Free. 


Education. Rev. 


November 1949, 


The Race Between School Children and Schoolhouses. 


Reprint from ScnHoor Lire, October 1919. 


Free, 


Selected References on Local School Unit Reorganiza- 


tion. March 1950. Free. 


Selected Tests in Biology and Related Areas, for 
Grades 7-14 Inclusive. Selected Science Sery- 
308-HE, Noventber 1949. 


ices, Cireular No. 


Free, 


The Selection and Appointment of Advisory Commit- 


tees. Adult Edneation Ideas No. 9, Mareh 1950. 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 
tional Children, 1947-48. 
Survey of Education in the United States 
1916-18. 


Chapter 5, Biennial 


25 cents. 


Summer Session Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1948 and 1949. Circular No. 261, 
October 1919. Free. 


Selected Referenees, Ni. 


Free. 


Supervision of Schools. 
22, February 1950. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in History 
Conferred in 1948—49: Analyses and Comparisons. 
Circular No. 267, March 1, 1950. Free. 


Education 
Directories 
and 
Statistical 
Guides 


* 


Education Directory—1949-50 


Part 1. Federal Government and States____ ~~ 15¢ 
Part 2. Counties and Cities (In press)________ 20¢ 
Part 3. Higher Education._....-~.-.-------= 35¢ 
Part 4. Education Associations (In press)______ 20¢ 
Accredited Higher Institutions, Bulletin 1949 
INO SiGe eee ete Sa ee oe ae 30¢ 
A Directory of 897 16mm Film Libraries, 
Bulletin 1949 No. 10_________________---_- 15¢ 
Directory of Secondary Schools in the United 
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the opportunity for schooling.”___ p. 139 
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man to pay for the education of another 
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THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


The Community College— 
A Challenging Concept for You 


A\\ HAT IS this community col- 
lege idea?” 

The name is applied to sev- 
eral types of educational enterprises evolv- 
Now 


carrying the name “community college’ are 


ing under a variety of auspices. 


exteusion centers of universities, junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, area vocational 
and agricultural schools, 4-year colleges, 
lower divisions of 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities, church-related institutions, propri- 
etary adult 
programs, YMCA and YWCA programs, 
There is 


schools, general education 
and possibly other artangements. 
a widespread eagerness to capitalize on the 
popularity of the name even when the func- 
tions inherent in the concept are not all ful- 
filled. No doubt each of the above organi- 
zations serves some of the functions of a 
community college, but in most instances 
they leave gaps in our educational pattern 
which a true community college should fill. 
The following definition seems to embody 
elements attributed to the community col- 
lege by a reasonable proportion of those 
who use the term as well as by two Office of 
Education committees working in this and a 
closely related field.? 

A community college is a composite of 
educational opportunities extended by the 
local public-school system free to all per- 
sons who, having passed the normal age 


1The committees include representatives from the divi- 
sions of School Administration, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Higher Education, Vocational Education, and the 
Commissioner’s Office. The following staff members are on 
one or botb committees: Edna Amidon, Ambrose Caliver, 
Buell Gallagher, Walter H. Gaumnitz, Bess Goodykoontz, 
Raymond W. Gregory,* Galen Jones, E. L. Lindman, Don S. 


Patterson, William A. Ross, and tbe authors. 
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by Homer Kempfer 
Specialist for General Adult and 
Post-High School Education 


and 


William R. Wood 
Specialist in Junior Colleges and 
Lower Divisions 


for completing the twelfth grade, need or 
want to continue their education. 

Through the community college they 
may continue their general education, pre- 
pare further for occupational life and home- 
making, or prepare for the upper years of 
college and university programs. 

Note: 

1. The community college is first of all 
an educational program—a “composite of 
Parts of it 
may be formalized but other parts are not 
likely to be. 


educational opportunities.” 


2. It is an extension of and an integral 
part of the local public school system. 
This concept is in harmony with our tradi- 
tion of local responsibility and control. 


3. The educational opportunities are free 
thereby being as financially accessible to 
all as are the other parts of the public 
school. 

4, Its main center is located in the com- 
munity geographically accessible to all 
youth and adults. 


5. The community college is nonselec- 
tive. Anyone in the community above 
high-school age, regardless of educational 
background, may participate in its activities 
although completion of the twelfth grade 
may be a prerequisite for entrance to cer- 


tain courses or curricula. 


6. It exists to provide educational service 
to the whole community and to the indi- 
viduals who comprise it; all other objec- 
tives are secondary. 

7. While these distinguishing character- 
istics may not all be true for all community 
colleges, they represent desirable directions 
in which to move. 


Groups To Be Served 


The- community college when fully de- 
veloped will serve a core group of youth 
who have completed the twelfth gerade. 
Many of this group will be in full-time 
attendance during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. Two major types of cur- 
ricula will be available for them. 

(1) For those planning to enter upper 
divisions of higher education institutions, 
approved credit-carrying curricula will be 
offered. For most young people, entrance 
upon this program will be based upon com- 
pletion of 12 years of school, sometimes 
including a specified pattern of subjects. 
Other characteristics may include a con- 
trolled sequence of study and other require- 
ments largely as determined by the in- 
stitutions into which the community college 
feeds. Occasionally a high school drop- 
out, after achieving sufficient maturity, may 
be permitted to enroll in this program as a 
special student to finish the equivalent of 
high school through college transfer courses 
although more often such students will take 
high school courses for adults to qualify 
for graduation directly or through regular 
day school. 

(2) For those who intend to spend only 
one or two more years in full-time school- 
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ing, other appropriate curricula will be 
provided. Depending very heavily upon 
the needs of individuals and the community, 
these may include occupational preparation 
in such fields as agriculture, homemaking, 
business, trades and industrial occupations, 
nursing. and other occupations in which 


more preparation is needed and desired 
than is ordinarily given in high school. 


Included, too, will be curricula in general 
education, home and family living, and 
general civic competence for those who wish 
to improve their general culture before 
entering upon fulltime employment or 
homemaking. 

The out-of-school youth and young adults 
who have not completed the twelfth grade 
constitute a second group. The high school 
and other appropriate community agencies 
will retain responsibility for those of sec- 
ondary school age, but beyond this age the 
community college should come into the 
picture. Normally most of this group are 
employed full or part time although many 
are in dead-end jobs. The community col- 
lege will maintain a rather continuous edu- 
cational and guidance relationship with a 
great many of these until complete transition 
from full-time schooling to satisfactory oc- 
cupational life has been achieved.  Part- 
time classes will play an important part with 
this group as will many other types of 
activity discussed later. 


A Special Chailenge 


The out-of-school and out-of-work group 
The size of 


this group (age 19-24) varies widely, rang- 


presents a special challenge. 


ing from near zero in times of high employ- 
ment, such as during war. to 3 or 4 million 
or more in periods of economic difficulty. 
This is the group that gave rise to the NYA 
and CCC. A combination of activities can 
be required to maintain an educational con- 
nection with this group. The methods, ap- 
proaches, and content of some of the more 
institutionalized parts of the community 
college can be adapted better to meet the 
needs of part of this group. For others 
work-and-study opportunities of various 
types, such as production training pro- 
grams, part-time cooperative education in 
business, trade, and industrial education 
programs, and student camps combining 
conservation or seasonal harvest work with 
a program of studies can be designed. 

A good community college will provide 
an attractive and a balanced educational 


« 
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program—-one suited to the life needs of all 
post-high-school youth and adults, whether 
they be students on a full- or a part-time 
Certainly. all people, young adults 
especially but older ones as well, are faced 


basis. 


continuously throughout life with the neces- 
sity of adapting, of making changes, of 
learning. Who can deny the importance 
of organized education in helping them 
make such changes satisfactorily? 

The program of the community college 
It cannot be tech- 
nical only or vocational only or general only 


must be comprehensive. 


It should include 
opportunities for active participation in 


or preprofessional only. 


recreational, community service, and job- 
for-pay experiences. Education is a part 
of living and not merely a brief, semirealis- 
tic experience confined to a classroom. 
Many community college students, espe- 
cially those in the immediate post-high- 
school years, should be encouraged through 
an extensive and intensive system of student 
personnel services to explore several fields 
of interest, to broaden their entire scope of 
understanding, and not to concentrate on 
some specialization before their general 
educational background definitely has been 
strengthened. A balanced, full-rounded 
educational program is the bridge over 
which community college youth are able to 
pass surely and easily from teen age to adullt- 
hood. It is a means by which they can 
grow naturally into full adult responsibil- 
ilies in their communities and realize their 
maximum productive potential. 

The community college will recognize 
that learning can go on in many forms and 
in many places. A part of the educational 
activities will be organized and conducted 
in the conventional classrooms, laboratories, 
and shops, yet these institutional phases will 
be only a part of the total “composite of 
educational opportunities.” A campus 
center, usually the public high-school build- 
ings, to which many groups served may 
come for educational activity, will also be 
a headquarters from which educational 
services and leadership go out into the 
community. In the interest of both econ- 
omy and accessibility to the people served, 
a great deal of the educational services of 
the community college may be carried on 
in a variety of community locations—in 
the public library, in elementary schools, 


in the city hall, and in settlement houses 


wherever space can be made available for 
public use. 


Special features of the community col- 
lege work will include: 

1. Strong emphasis upon a functional 
system of student personnel services—test- 
ing, counseling, job-placement, and follow- 
up consultation—available from the time 
a student enrolls until he leaves the com- 
munity; 

2. Certain phases of the high school pro- 
gram for occupational education that will 
be moved upward on an expanded basis into 
the community college; 

3. A flexible day, evening, weekly, and 
annual schedule best adapted to the work 
schedules of people employed full or part 
time: 

4. The full-time core staff supplemented 
on a part-time basis by leaders from spe- 
cialized activities and occupations in the 
community ; 

5. Close articulation with the high 
schools of the district to insure a gradual 
transition from full-time schooling to -full- 
time work; 

6. Participation by students and citizens’ 
advisory committees in local surveys, policy 
formulation, and in program management; 

7. Techniques for gearing the community 
college program to employment and occu- 
pational conditions of the area served and 
to prevailing economic conditions. (The 
community college must be able to contract 
and expand its services readily to keep the 
uuinber of unemployed out-of-school youth 
to a minimum.) 


Educational Approaches 


Much pioneering has yet to be done be- 
fore the designers of any community college 
can formulate all the program facets neces- 
sary to make it worthy of the concept. 
Unless many educational approaches are 
developed, or at least adapted, the com- 
munity college will be restricted to the serv- 
ices now provided a limited number of 
youth by the conventional junior college. 
Among the educational approaches needing 
further exploration and development are 
these which, while currently in limited use 
only, seem to offer considerable promise: 


This 


would seem to be an essential at all times 


1. Work-and-study programs. 


as a significant part of the educational ex- 
perience of all youth. 


with 
grams. Many of the more successful fea- 


tures of CCC camps, with appropriate 
(Continued on page 140) 


2. Camps work-and-study pro- 
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Effective Use of Communication Media—One Key to 


Improved Education 


by Nora Beust, Specialist in School and Children’s Libraries; Franklin Dunham, Chief, Educational Uses of Radio; 
Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


HE MODERN SCHOOL has the poten- 
| of a greatly enriched educational 
program. A_ significant contribution to 
this program can be made through the effec- 
tive use of the various media of communi- 
cation now available for use in the curric- 
ulum of the school. Teachers can make a 
valuable contribution to the pupils of the 
school by being aware of the need for relat- 
ing various learning resources in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum. 


Books Meet Individual Needs 


The school of today almost takes for 
granted up-to-date. scientifically construct- 
ed textbooks and supplementary textbooks 
as fundamental resources in the learning of 
children. It is recognized that uo one set 
of books is considered essential for all chil- 
dren. Instructional materials are selected 
to meet the interests, needs, and abilities of 
the individual child. 

There is a trend to purchase more than 
one textbook in a given subject area for a 
group rather than the same book for each 
pupil. It is believed that teachers should 
be encouraged to use their skill in deter- 
mining which of several acceptable books 
should be used by the group in their charge. 
Instructional materials are then in many 
instances being selected for the individual 
and group rather than on a grade basis. 
Teachers should be given an opportunity to 
examine many textbooks in active partici- 
pation with children. They should also 
have the privilege of discussing the books 
with other teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals so that they may be assisted in the 
evaluation of the books in terms of pos- 
sible contributions to the development of 
individual children. 

The textbook and suppiementary text- 
book, however, are only two sources of 
printed instructional materials that should 
be available for the use of children and 


teachers in the school program. The so- 
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called library books further enrich the cur- 
riculum and tend to broaden the interests 
of children and youth. They too can only 
serve their best purpose when selected in re- 
lation to the interests. needs, and abilities 
of individual children. 

Library books are of many types and 
with 
young children, there are the illustrated edi- 


serve many purposes. Beginning 
tions of Mother Goose by such artists as 
Leslie Brooke. Randolph Caldecott, and 
Blanche F. Wright, which not only help to 
introduce children to the world in which 
they live but aid in developing reading 
readiness. There are many other types of 
picture books of real worth, both in the 
realm of reality and in that of imagination. 
Easy reading stories that are attractively 
illustrated and published as individual 
books for the youngest readers, such as 
Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel and 
Angus and the Ducks, may bring great sat- 
isfaction of accomplishment to this age 
group. 

For the next age group there are readable 
books of science, history, biography, and 
folklore in which pupils can find more about 
a special area than is usually included in a 
textbook, for example, First Electrical 


Book for Boys, Benjamin West and His Cat 


Mr. Milton Gold, Sapervisorsof Cur- 
office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


riculum in the 


Olympia, Wash., requested informa- 
tion of the Office of Education on the 
importance of relating all types of 
learning materials in the education of 
children. The reply to this request by 
staff specialists of the Office of Educa- 
tion is of such general interest to school 
administrators and teachers that a de- 
cision was made to pnblish it in 


SCHOOL LIFE. The information was 


originally furnished for publication in 


the Washiugtou Curriculum Journal. 


Grimalkin, and These United States and 
How They Came To Be. To keep them up 
to date there are such magazines as Model 
Airplane News and Junior Natural History 
Magazine. Dictionaries. encyclopedias, and 
other reference books constructed for their 
maturity level serve to give the accurate in- 
formation they seek. Books for fun are 
another important type. They may include, 
depending upon the preference of the 
reader, Jungle Book, Let’s Make Something, 
Electronics for Boys and Girls, or Homer 
Price. Publishers have produced suitable 
materials for all school-age groups that can 
be used in supplementing and enriching the 
curriculum. 


Recordings Enrich the Curriculum 

ANOTHER RICH SOURCE of material is 
to be found in the catalogs of records and 
radio recordings now available to all 
schools and usually to be found in school 
collections in various 


libraries and in 


curriculum divisions of central school 


systems. Many of these records are re- 
corded at standard 78 r. p. m. phonograph 
speed and are usually published by the 
leading record companies, especially for 
the use of children. They consist of stories, 
stories in music, great dramatic works in 
excerpt form performed by great actors, 
poetry frequently given by the poets from 
their own collected verse, and collections of 
from 


recorded radio broadcasts 


current 
history. Lessons in English, in music, in 
the social studies, in speech and dramatics, 
in foreign languages, are cnhanced by 
the use of living sound, with all its power 
of creating reality and its even greater 
power of appeal to the imagination. 

In the years since World War II, great 
integrity has been shown by record com- 
panies in presenting authentic settings for 
these materials, classics in the life of chil- 
Rumpelstiltskin, for 


dren everywhere. 
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example. a universally loved story, is told 
with characteristic sound effects now so 
valuable to radio production and so famil- 
iar to the young radio listener outside of 
school. Stories in music, like the saga of 
Peer Gynt, the mischievous hero of Nor- 
way. are told in tone with program notes, 
prepared by competent teaching staffs, pro- 
vided to go along with such records. The 
voice of Raymond Massey recreates notable 
scenes from the first play Abraham Lincoln, 
making the beloved President actually 
speak from the American legend now sur- 
rounding his memory. The 
Shakespeare performed by Orson Welles 
and his Mercury Theatre are no less valu- 


works of 


able for upper grades and high school. 
The transition is easily made from English 
to speech and dramatics when records are 
used for further analysis in these arts. The 
limpid verse of Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
the homespun quality of Robert Frost are 
quite different things when actually heard 
as the creators wished their verse to be 
read. 

To recreate Franklin D. Roosevelt, we 
must hear him speak. To understand his 
genius for gathering millions in his Fire- 
side Talks, we can analyze through record- 
ings not merely his style but his emphasis 
and his heart-warming reassurance so nec- 
essary to a people who, when war stricken 
and with sons valiantly defending their 
country overseas, counted on these words 
from the great War President as fraught 
with the somber meaning of the times. 
These records are available in the collec- 
tions of radio recordings made at 3314 
r. p. m. speed on large 16-inch records, and 
playable for 15 minutes without interrup- 
tion. An extension library is provided (for 
loan or purchase) by the Federal Radio Ed- 
ucation Committee of the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington. 

Every subject matter field, except music, 
is touched upon by these extraordinary re- 
cordings of successful teaching programs. 
Science, social studies, English, languages, 
vocational arts, health, welfare and safety, 
and many other fields are covered by this 
free loan service. Americans All—Immi- 
grants All, a series on Americanization, 
gives the principal contributions brought to 


Let 


Freedom Ring, another series available in 


our country by people of other lands. 


script form for amateur performance, tells 
of the struggle surrounding the adoption of 
our bill of rights, essential body of law rep- 
resented in the first 10 amendments to the 
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Constitution. This Land We Defend, a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture series, 
gives the story of our land, our forests, 
floods, dust storms, snow, rain, hail, and 
what they mean to the welfare of all our 
people. 
on science, health, welfare, safety. Eng- 


No less valuable are the programs 


lish literature not only speaks but portrays 
the graphic appreciation of words which 
make up the language. 

To these records and recordings must be 
added the recent invention of the magnetic 
tape recorders, which make it possible for 
us to record the voices of the children them- 
selves on inexpensive tape, erase, edit, and 
otherwise arrange for filing our best lessons, 
our individual performances for illustra- 
tion in talks to parents, to teacher groups, 
and for records of speech and composition 
improvement through the school develop- 
ment of the individual or class. 

All this material becomes a new addition 
to library service and function. It creates 
a new kind of school, in fact, when it has 


not been previously used. Radio stations 
will make transcribed copies of programs 
heard at more inconvenient hours so that 
they may be made available for pupils at 
proper towns and proper times in the lesson. 
School public address systems may carry 
them to audiences assembled at scheduled 
hours. Individual play-back machines at 
cost now no greater than $50 will play both 
types of disk recordings at either speed. 
Radio programs now being made by school 
radio workshops are just as readily re- 
corded for use by individual schools and 
whole school systems. As a famous radio 
and motion picture program says, “Time 
Marches On”! 


Audio-Visual Aids Provide 
Effective Experiences 


A THIRD AREA of instructional materials 

includes those commonly called the “audio- 

These refer to materials that 

depend primarily on pictures to get a mes- 
(Continued on page 141) 


visual aids.” 


Conference on Education and Human Rights 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE officials attended 
an Office of Education conference at the 
Federal Security Agency March 27 to dis- 
cuss the ways in which schools and colleges 
could develop techniques for teaching about 
the universal declaration of human rights. 

At the invitation of Earl James McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
the following persons joined with Office of 
Education staff members in the 1-day meet- 
ing: C. O. Arndt, New York University; 
Layle Federation of 


Lane, American 


FSA photograph by Archie Hardy 


Teachers; Hilda Taba, 
Chicago; Louis Wirth, American Council 


University of 


‘on Race Relations; William G. Carr, Na- 


tional Education Association; Leo Shapiro, 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith; 
Mrs. Anna Hedgeman, Federal Security 
Agency; Rayford Logan, American 
Teachers Association; Charles Thomson, 
Ruth McMurry, Mrs. Rachel Nason, De- 
partment of State; and W. C. Toepelman, 


American Council on Education. 
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War Surplus Property Program Converted to Peacetime 
Basis for Schools, Colleges, and Universities 


by Arthur L. Harris, Chief, Surplus Property Utilization Program 


HEN “surplus property” is mentioned 
in many circles today, it usually 
elicits the comment, “I thought all of the 
war surplus had been disposed of by this 
time.” In general that comment is true with 
regard to equipment, supplies, and mate- 
rials. A considerable number of real prop- 
erties, including structures, improvements, 
and installed equipment, which were ac- 
quired for the war effort, are now or soon 
will be in the process of disposal. How- 
ever, the experiences of educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country during the 
last few years brought about the realization 
that benefits to the public through educa- 
tional use of Federal Government prop- 
erty no longer needed by any Federal 
agency need not cease with the disposal 
of war surplus. This resulted in the in- 
clusion of sections 203 (j) and 203 (k) 
in Public Law 152, the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
Fighty-First Congress, authorizing the do- 
nation of surplus personal property and 
the sale or lease of surplus real property 
with public benefit allowance for educa- 
tional use. 

Under the new law, obsolete or excess 
personal property of all Federal executive 
agencies which is surplus to the needs of 
the Federal Government may be donated 
by the Administrator of General Services 
to schools, colleges, and universities upon 
a determination by the Federal Security 
Administrator that such property is usable 
and necessary for educational purposes and 
upon allocations by the Federal Security 
Administrator on the basis of need and utili- 
zation. The Federal Security Adminis- 
trator has delegated the operating functions 
and responsibilities of the Federal Security 
Agency in relation to such donations to the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The law further provides that donated 
property may be transferred to State De- 
partments of Education or to such other 
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agency as may be designated by State law 
for the purpose of distributing donated 
property to both public tax-supported and 
nonprofit tax-exempt schools, school sys- 
tems, colleges, and universities. 

Since it is the policy of the U. S. Office 
of Education to observe a Federal-State 
relationship in its operations. and since the 
staff provided for the Federal Property Dis- 
posal and Utilization Program in the Office 
of Education is inadequate to perform even 
the minimum functions of sercening and 
allocating all of the potentially donable 
property becoming available, all allocations 
are made among States to the respective 
State educational agencies for surplus prop- 
erty. Therefore, any educational institu- 
tion wanting to acquire such property must 
make its necds known to its own State edu- 
cational agency for surplus property. Any 
inadequacies in the resources or operations 
of the State educational agency for surplus 
property cannot be compensated for by an 
extension of the services of the U. S. Office 
of Education to the individual school 
system, college, or university within the 
State. Only active participation in and 
unified support of the program by all of the 
educational institutions within a State can 
assure a maximum volume of donable prop- 
erty and optimum benefits to those institu- 
tions. 

The new law also authorizes the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, upon recom- 
mendation by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, to assign to the Federal Security 
Agency for disposal for school, classroom, 
or other educational purposes, or for public 
health purposes, surplus real property in- 
cluding structures, improvements, installed 
equipment, and related personalty located 
thereon. The Federal Security Adminis- 
trator has delegated most of the disposal 
functions under this section to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the U. S. Public Health Service for 


educational and for public health purposes, 
respectively. Such property is to be sold 
or leased at a price which takes into con- 
sideration the benefits which have accrued 
or may accrue to the public through the 
educational or public health use. 
Available surplus real property may vary 
from single buildings or small parcels of 
land with or without improvements to large 
installations complete with buildings and 
all utilities installed. Occasionally, in ad- 
dition to buildings, a sewage disposal plant, 
electrical or water distribution system, 
fencing, bleachers, heating plant. and other 
improvements may be purchased with pub- 
lic benefit allowance for educational use 
after removal from the site. The public 
benefit allowance granted to the transferee 
is, in effect, amortized over a period of years 
ranging from 5 years where no land is trans- 
ferred to a maximum of 25 years where a 
complete large installation is transferred. 
The transferce earns equal increments of 
the public benefit allowance each year of 
the period during which an approved edu- 


The 


U.S. Office of Education is also responsible 


cational use is made of the property. 


for the periodic approval of the program of 
utilization of transferred property, for the 
retransfer of property to other educational 
claimants. for authorizing other disposals 
by a transferee, and for changing the terms, 
conditions, and limitations in a transfer in- 
strument when conditions warrant. 

Surplus real property cannot be distrib- 
uted on an equitable basis geographically, 
of course. However, any educational in- 
stitutions (including research institutions 
and libraries) interested in the availability 
of surplus real property or of buildings and 
improvements, should make inquiry of the 
State educational agency for surplus prop- 
erty since Office of Education field repre- 
sentatives report all of such property to 
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Education for Homemaking in Todays High School 


by Mary Laxson, Assistant in Research in Home Economics Education, and 


Berenice Mallory, Assistant Chief, Home Economics Education Service 


MILLION AND A HALF teen-agers and 
A approximately 800,000 adults and out- 
of-school youth are taking home economics 
as part of the public-school program in their 
communities this year. 

This number is increasing rapidly as, 
under the influence of interest in the pro- 
gram of “Life Adjustment Education For 
All Youth,” more emphasis is being placed 
upon practical training for home and family 
living in the high-school curriculum. 

As always, the home economics program 


has a twofold purpose—that of providing 
intensive training for girls whose immediate 
or ultimate career is likely to be home- 
making, and that of contributing effectively 


The 


latter aim is accomplished by giving help 
] ys S I 


to education for home membership. 


to all students in the area of home and 
family living. 

How can States and cities improve their 
programs of home economics education? 
Many of them are pointing the way through 
programs of home economics curriculum 
Helpful too 
are guides developed cooperatively by 


revision which are under way. 


home economics teachers, school admin- 
istrators, parents, and pupils which were 
published in 1949. These curriculum 
guides represent group thinking about the 
contributions of home economics programs 
to the school, the home, and the community. 
They include outlines for the intensive prep- 
aration of girls for homemaking responsi- 
bilities and effective 
contributions to general education for home 


suggestions for 


and family living for junior and senior high- 
school boys and girls. Philosophy and 
course content for teachers working with 
adult homemaking programs also are dealt 
with in these curriculum patterns. 

That many schools are accepting the 
challenge of improving the quality of home 
life through education for homemaking is 
indicated in reports reaching the U. S. 
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Office of Education from the respective 
States and from cities throughout the Na- 
tion. An increasing number of schools are 
providing intensive training for better 
family membership and a broad homemak- 
ing education program. 

The girl who expects to be primarily a 
home manager secures training in manipu- 
lative and managerial skills. She learns 
how to prepare food and serve it attrac- 
tively within time and budget limits; to 
select home equipment for preparing food 
and for keeping the house clean, safe, and 
attractive; and to select, make, alter, and 
renovate the family’s clothing and certain 
household furnishings. Her homemaking 
training helps her in making day-to-day 
purchases for the family, based on ade- 
quate information. in arranging storage 
space, and in planning her time so that she 
can be efficient in the many activitics which 
are part of her job. 

Helping girls develop the skills involved 
in managing household tasks and finances 
is only part of the job of homemaking 
education, however. Success in the job 
of homemaking can be judged only by 
such intangible outcomes as the quality 
of family life, the happiness, health, and 
sense of security of family members, or 
the ability of the family to adjust to emer- 
gency demands or unexpected catastrophe. 
Homemaking education should furnish a 
background for the prospective home- 
maker’s assuming the major responsibility 
in caring for children and achieving satis- 
factory relations in the family and between 
the family and the community. 


‘Helping All Students 


A few schools are recognizing their re- 
sponsibility for helping boys assume their 
roles as sons and fathers in families. 
Courses for boys have been part of the regu- 


lar homemaking program for many years in 


some schools, and an increasing number of 
courses for boys and girls together are now 
being organized at the junior and senior 
level in high schools. The aspects of family 
living which are the job of all home mem- 
bers, whether their major responsibility is 
management of the home or not, are taught 
to these groups. These courses aim to de- 
velop abilities to: 


1. Achieve and maintain good family 
relations. 

2. Make family decisions on a demo- 
cratic basis with all family members par- 
ticipating according to their abilities. 

3. Guide the development of children. 

4. Plan the use of the family’s income 
in terms of the family’s values. 

5. Plan and enjoy recreation which in- 
cludes the whole family. 

6. Select suitable clothing and maintain 
a pleasing personal appearance. 

7. Choose food for good nutrition. 

&. Select and care for suitable housing. 

9. Select, use, and repair household 
furnishings and equipment. 

10. Find and use community resources 
which contribute to better family living. 

ll. Take some responsibility for pro- 
viding resources in the community which 
contribute to better family living. 


Different Today 


The concept of home economics has 
changed over the years. When home eco- 
nomics was struggling in the early days for 
a place in the high-school curriculum, the 
technical and scientific aspects of the work 
were emphasized. “Domestic science” con- 
sisted largely of a study of the chemistry 
of food and textiles and work on the skills 
of cooking and clothing construction. 
More and more has been included in the 
areas of management and human relation- 
ships, until today home economics has come 


to be a course based upon real problems of 
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boys and girls, problems they face now in 
their own families and those they expect to 
meet as they begin to establish their own 
homes. 
rooms as much like homes as is practical in 


In many schools classes meet in 


a school situation. Some departments 
maintain a “homemaking apartment” which 
students furnish and care for, and where 
they work and plan. Others have a “liv- 
ing center” in the homemaking classroom 
which serves as the laboratory for home 
furnishings work, as an informal atmos- 
phere for discussions of home and family 
problems, and often as one of the social 


centers of the school. 


Home and Community Experiences 


The effective home economics program, 
whether it is primarily a course for inten- 
sive homemaking training or one designed 
to give a broad background for better home 
and family living. only begins within the 
four walls of the classroom. Boys and 
girls are encouraged to use their new knowl- 
edge about homemaking techniques and 
family relationships in real situations. 
Obviously. a 55-minute class period cannot 
provide much opportunity for experience 
Few and 


simple are the meals which can be prepared 
and served within this time limit. 


in any area of homemaking. 


Even 
when children are brought into the class- 
room or play school for observation, con- 
tacts with children are necessarily limited 
in a school situation. The living center’s 
couch may present one real problem in 
selection or construction of a slip cover, but 
it cannot serve as a learning experience for 
many individual pupils who may be inter- 
ested in home furnishings. Principles 
from the field of personal relationships 
must be tested in actual living with family 
and friends if they are to have real meaning. 
Therefore, the home economics teacher en- 
courages pupils to plan and carry out proj- 
ects in their homes which will give them 
real experience in applying the principles 
class work emphasizes. 

Home experiences are planned with the 
cooperation of the parents whenever pos- 
sible. 
ally sit in on project-planning sessions or 
not, the teacher helps the student think 
through the effects the projects he wants to 


In every case. whether parents actu- 


undertake will have upon the family purse 
and family relationships. In the vocational 
home economics teacher’s schedule, time is 


set apart for conferring with students about 
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extending and applying their home eco- 
nomics learning through home experience, 
and in most communities it also includes 
time to visit the students at home and 
advise with them and their parents as the 
occasion demands. 

Good homemaking courses use the home 
and community to the maximum extent’in 
providing realistic training for the career 
of homemaking for both boys and girls. 
Resources of the community are drawn upon 
to make the topics under consideration live. 
Planned field trips to a furniture store, 
electrical equipment center, locker plant, or 
wholesale food company, or to see a house 
under construction, bring to life for the 
students the subjects discussed in class. 
A talk by an insurance man, a banker, or a 
building and loan agent not only keeps the 
subject of finance from being dull and far- 
removed, but affords an excellent way of 
furthering acquaintance of boys and girls 


with the communities in which they live. 


Future Homemakers and New 
Homemakers 

Closely connected with home economics 
work and helping to supplement class dis- 
cussions and laboratory work are the 
Future Homemakers of America and the 
New 
groups are made up of pupils who have 
FHA is 
a Nation-wide organization with chapters 
in 46 States and the District of Columbia. 
NHA is an organization of Negro home- 


Homemakers of America. These 


taken or are taking homemaking. 


making students in the 17 States where, by 
law, there are separate schools for Negroes. 
The activities of Future and New Home- 
makers supplement the work of the home- 
making classroom by giving students a 
chance to develop leadership ability through 
presiding over or working on comunittees 
in the local organization, taking part in 


State and national meetings. and promoting 


Homemaking Publications 


Frontiers in Homemaking Education Pro- 
grams for Adults. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Home Economics Series 
No. 25, 1919. 60 p. 
Space and Equipment for Homemaking 


20 cents. 
Programs. Federal Security Agency. Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Misc. No. 
9, 1950. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


72 p. 35 cents. 


wholesome recreation in school and with 
their families. Future Homemakers of 
America now has over 260,000 members 
and New Homemakers number more than 
33,000. 
worth-while projects in the field of inter- 


national understanding along with their 


Both organizations carry on many 


local programs which are largely centered 
around the family. Some of these inter- 
national projects are participation in the 
World Christmas Festival, adoption of 
home economics classes in foretgn countries, 
and correspondence with members of these 
Future and New 


have 


classes. Homemaker 


chapters sent sewing equipment, 
fabrics. books, paper, pencils, and other 
supplies for homemaking instructions to 


adopted classes. 


In the Total High School Program 

The program of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for all youth has brought more force- 
fully to the attention of administrators, 
teachers, and parents, the second half of the 
twofold purpose of the homemaking educa- 
tion program. Life Adjustment Education 
is the term which is used to describe an edu- 
cational program designed to meet the im- 
perative needs of all youth. It is directed 
toward achieving a secondary school curri- 
culum which will provide an education 
equipping all American youth to live demo- 
cratically with satisfaction to themselves 
and profit to society as home members, 
workers, and citizens. Among the unmet 
needs referred to in discussion of Life Ad- 
justment Education none is more urgent 
than the need for sound. practical educa- 


The home 


economics program has an important con- 


tion for home and family living. 
tribution to make toward this end. Many 
of the purposes set forth in the Life Adjust- 
ment Education program have long been 
goals of homemaking education. 

As the school’s total program of educa- 
tion for home and family living is de- 
veloped. techniques for better cooperation 
among teachers, administrators. parents, 


All of 


these groups should be represented when 


and students need to he worked out. 


goals are set up. general programs outlined, 
and plans for evaluation made. Home eco- 
nomics’ contribution in developing in all 
students the abilitics previously listed, 
should give homemaking education a vital 
place in the program of every high school. 
More pupils are already getting the benefit 
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Why do boys and girls drop out of school 
and 


What can we do about it? 


AT THE REQUEST of superintendents of 
schools in cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion, a conference was arranged by Earl James 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, to 
discuss the question of high school drop-outs, and 
what educators can do about them. 

The conference was held in Chicago, III., early 
in the year, and the report of the conference just 
issued by the Office of Education is attracting 


mation in the published report is of such current 
interest to high-school administrators and teach- 
ers, as well as to youth and their parents, SCHOOL 
LirE presents excerpts from it on these pages. 
The report itself is available as Circular No. 269, 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
title is, “Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 
School, and What Can We Do About It?” The 


favorable attention. 


The Curriculum as 


HAT BOYS and girls leave secondary 
‘ae in great numbers before gradua- 
tion is symptomatic of curricular and other 
factors related to pupil adjustment. Early 
school leaving results, at least in part, from 
curricula which fail to provide sufficient 
flexibility and adaptability required by the 
needs, abilities, and interests of all youth. 

Although general agreement is develop- 
ing with regard to curriculum principles 
and theory, there is a considerable lag 
between curriculum principles and_ their 
application. This lag is believed to be re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of early 
school leavers. 

It is believed that if the following prin- 
ciples are incorporated into curriculum 
planning and practice by individual schools, 
their observance will aid in reducing the 
number of school leavers by making school 
experiences so worth while that all youth 
will want to remain in school. 


1. The primary purpose of the secondary 
school is to continue the general education 
of all youth. 
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Because much of the infor- 


price is 35 cents. 


It Influences the School's Holding Power 


2. The secondary school has the responsi- 
bility for providing education so that each 
student’s shall be 
terms of general and special education in 


program balanced in 


line with his individual needs and abilities. 


3. Learning experiences should be pro- 
vided in many different forms (within the 
school and out) so that progress is possible 
in terms of each individual’s needs, abilities, 
and interests. Such experiences should be 
provided in other ways than by adding to 


the number of courses. 


4. Curriculum planning and the develop- 
ment of teaching procedures in each school 
should be based on understanding and 
knowledge of the community in which the 
pupils live. 


9. Teachers and administrators should be 
encouraged to be always alert to the neces- 
sity for curriculum modification in terms of 
the changing needs of pupils and com- 
munity. 


6. School organization and curriculum 


practices should discourage rather than en- 
courage social stratification. 


7. The emphasis in teaching and learning 
should be on effective community living and 
adjustment rather than on the contents of 


books. 


8. Increased opportunity should be pro- 
vided for school experiences which require 
“doing” and the demonstration of per- 


formance in real life situations. 


9. Standards of achievement should be in 
terms of behavior and individual ability to 
learn rather than in terms of the mastery of 


subject matter. 


10. Evaluation of student progress should 
be made on the basis of modified behavior, 
and teachers should seek meaningful ways 


of reporting student progress. 


11. With individual achievement the basis 
of progress and evaluation, students will be 
able to progress from grade to grade with 
a minimum of repetition and failure. 
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12. More instructional materials must be 
adapted to the ability and maturity of stu- 
dents using them. 


13. The relationship between teacher and 
students is particularly important. Each 
student needs to feel that at least one 
teacher knows him well, and is interested in 
him as an individual. Teachers should be 
selected for their ability to make a contri- 
bution to students rather than solely on the 


basis of their competency in a subject field. 


14. Administrative procedures should be 
devised so that data and information on in- 
dividuals and groups are made available to 


teachers, so that they can be used in indt- 
vidualizing instruction. 


15. Opportunities should be provided pu- 
pils for the realistic consideration of vo- 
cational interests and for the special edu- 
cation required in advancing thei. 


16. Specialized vocational training should 
be deferred as long as possible so that it 
may come just prior to the student's leaving 
or graduating from school and actual 
employment. 


17. The general education which is needed 
by all students as citizens, homemakers, and 
workers should begin sufficiently early in 


Curriculum Problems and Practices Related to 


the secondary school so that it will reach 
all students before compulsory attendance 
laws permit them to leave. 


18. Curriculum planning should be done 
by teachers and other school workers who 
are responsible for implementing and carry- 
ing out plans. 


19. Curriculum planning and teaching pro- 
cedures should be based on the increasing 
quantity of research on how children learn. 


20. Increased attention should be directed 
to inform parents as well as students of 
what the schools are attempting to do. 


School Holding Power 


Curriculum Problems 


Secondary schools as now or- 
ganized do not meet the needs of 
all students in many large city 
school systems. 


Class time allotments of 45-60 
minutes do not provide for flex- 
ibility of programing, special 
needs of students, or unity of 
larger units of work. 


Rigid and inflexible curricula 
for three or four school years 
have been planned 
along subject matter Hes. 


largely 


Pupil progress and accounting 
policies have been based upon 
credits and courses. 


Undue emphasis on subject 
matter and skill mastery with 
attendant testing practices have 
a negative effect on 
adjustineut. 


pupil 


Present promotional practices 
based upon practices related to 
3, 4, and 5 above, occasion pupil 
retardation. 


Classes are often larger than 
‘can be handled by teachers and 
the known requirements of the 
instructional area. 
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Suggested Practices 


Diversify the program by pro- 
viding experiences that meet the 
general special education 
needs, interests, and abilities of 
all students. 


and 


Schedule classes for longer pe- 
riods of time with block program- 
ing adjusted to individual needs 
of pupils and the time demands 
of various educational experi- 
ences. 


Individual planning of course 
content and seqnence should be 
done on the basis of individnal 
pupil interests and needs. 


Emphasis should be on pupil ad- 
justment and growth rather than 
credit accumulation. 


Pupil achievement should be 
evaluated in terms of progress in 
relation to known ability. 


Pupil experiences shonld be 
planned individually in terms of 
stated goals and appraised abili- 


ties and interests. 


Class size should be adjusted to 
each teacher’s ability, the nature 
of effective instructional activi- 
ties, and_ pliysical facilities 
needed. 


Curriculum Problems 
Social stigma is often associated 
with 
to patterned curricula, i. e., 


diplomas designated as 


college preparatory and voca- 
tional. 


School leaving is associated 
with activity fees, club dues, 
book costs, ete. 


The program of studies is not 
adapted to the common needs of 
students. 


There is a scarcity of materials 
of suitable reading difficulty for 
pupils of advanced social ma- 
turity. 


Curricular experiences are not 
closely related to life situations. 


The special interests and needs 
of pupils are not adequately 
served. 


Potential early school leavers 
often do not participate in stu- 
dent activities. 


Potential early school leavers 
do not feel that they belong. 


Suggested Practices 


Award uniform diplomas and 
supplement these with accurate 
records of each individual’s as- 
abilities, and 


sets, interests, 


achievements for purposes of 


college entrance or employment. 


Fees and other hidden costs re- 
lated to school attendance should 
be reduced to a minimum. 


Staff agreement should be ob- 
tained regarding what learnings 
should be common to all pupils. 


Study available reading material 
of advanced social appeal but 
written on varying reading levels 
and encourage the production 
and use of urore materials. 


Maintain a continning study of 
life situations and needs of pupils 
and develop resource units which 
meet the comnron and _ special 
needs using real life community 
resources. 


Provide students with a wide 
range of opportunities to develop 


and express interests. 


Academic achievement as a re- 
quirement for participation in 
extracurricular activities within 
the school should be removed. 
Systematically identify students 
who are socially immature and 
provide more socializing experi- 
ences for them. 
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The Library of Congress Can Help You 


by Elinor B. Waters 


HE LIBRARY of Congress can sell you 
T a photostatic copy of almost any book, 
manuscript. picture, musical score, or record 
in its collection. Sometimes you can bor- 
row the material itself through your local 
library. Teachers will be glad to know 
that the material in the Library is not solely 
for advanced research and that a great deal 
of it can be used for elementary and sec- 
ondary school purposes. Asa general rule, 
anything in the Library can be reproduced 
which is not copyrighted or under restric- 
tions placed upon it by the donors. 

The prints and photographs available 
have both decorative and informative value. 
The Prints and Photographs Division now 
has some five or six hundred separate and 
varied collections of illustrative material. 
For example. you may purchase pictures of 
historic American buildings, photographic 
portraits, engravings, ctchings, early Amer- 
ican photographs deposited for copyright, 
and pictures of American life taken largely 
during the 1930’s by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Many of these prints can 
then be reproduced in your publications. 

Music teachers can buy transcriptions of 
folk songs, instrumental music, and speech 
(You can obtain lists of avail- 
able recordings from the Recording Lab- 
oratory, Music Division, Library of Con- 


\ 


gress. ) 


recordings. 


In addition, recordings, scores, 
manuscripts, and books on music can some- 
times be borrowed through interlibrary 
loans. or they can be photostated by the 
The Re- 


cording Library also sells recordings of 


Library and then sold to you. 


poets reading their own works. 
Interlibrary loans are one way by which 
the Library makes its resources available 
to people throughout the country. If you 
want to obtain material which is not avail- 
able locally. and which your local librarian 
cannot obtain elsewhere, she may be able 
to borrow it for you from the Library of 
Congress. Such loans are granted when the 


purpose of the loan may be construed as a 


LOD 


serious contribution to knowledge, and 
when the materials can be spared without 
depriving Congressmen or Government 
agencies of needed services. 

Researchers can also use library ma- 
terials by having them reproduced in photo- 
stat or microfilm form. Jf you need maps, 
manuscripts of historic significance, rare 
books, or musical scores, in the Library’s 
collection, worth investigating. 
Costs for this service depend on whether or 
not the material has been previously photo- 
graphed, and on the number of pages which 
can be photographed in one exposure, but 
the rates are generally moderate. 

The reference services of the Library are 
also helpful to out-of-town students. The 
Library can refer students to the location of 
rare research matcrials in libraries through- 
out the country. 


this is 


It also has prepared bib- 
liographies on a great variety of subjects. 
The Library sells to libraries. or to persons 
interested in a particular subject, printed 
catalog cards on all the books which it cata- 
logs itself. 

You can borrow braille books and rec- 
ords for use on talking-book machines 
either directly through the Library or from 
any of the 27 regional distribution libraries. 
There is no charge for this service. 

The Library of Congress was created by 
an Act of Congress in 1800 providing for 
“the purchase of such books as may be 
necessary for the use of Congress at the said 
city of Washington, and for fitting up a suit- 
able apartment for them.” 
Since that time the Library’s collections 


containing 


have grown until today it is the largest 
single library in the world, with more than 
8.000.000 printed volumes and pamphlets, 
about 11,000,000 manuscripts, over 1,500,- 
000 maps, nearly 2,000,000 volumes and 
pieces of music, and 500,000 fine prints, 
plus large holdings of phonograph records, 
newspapers, motion pictures, and micro- 
films. These materials are arranged on 
250 miles of steel shelves. 


The Library is, as the name implies, the 
Library of Congress, and its services are 
primarily for Congressmen. But as the 
Library has developed, its services have 
come to include the entire governmental 
establishment and the public at large, so 
that it has become in effect a national serv- 
ice library. 


EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 


(Continued from page 135 ) 
of carefully planned homemaking and fam- 
ily living courses than most people realize, 
but many more could profit greatly from 
some study in this area. 

With the recognition of the fact that edu- 
cation for home and family living is needed 
by all youth have come an increasing num- 
ber of new homemaking departments and 
attempts to plan student programs so that 
every high-school pupil will receive at 
least a minimum of home economics de- 
signed to improve his ability to be a good 
family member. As adjustments are made 
to include home economics in the schedules 
of more high-school pupils, the attention of 
administrators and others has been focused 
upon problems of space, equipment, and 
teaching staff. The number of students to 
be served needs careful consideration in 
planning space and equipment, both in new 
buildings and in replanning use of space 
already available. 

The preparation for home and family liv- 
ing given in high school, through a special 
course or through better emphasis on the 
subject in many high-school courses, can 
be strengthened if the training and expe- 
rience of the homemaking teacher is used 
most effectively. Since her schedule allows 
time for visiting homes. she can contribute 
information needed for better counseling, 
guidance, and schedule-making for individ- 
ual students. Her experiences in using 
group techniques and informal, pupil-cen- 
tered planning should be shared with other 
teachers who want to make their classrooms 
less academic and more realistic in their 
programs of preparation for home and 
family living. The homemaking teacher 
nay suggest interesting teaching procedures 
such as demonstrations, use of various 
types of illustrative materials and visual 
aids, and activities and projects which can 


In 


doing so she will be contributing to a more 


be used to supplement class discussion. 


effective total high-school] program. 
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Education of Crippled Children— 
A Matter of Widening Interest 


EYOND the boundaries of continental 

United States, two conferences were 
recently held which dealt with the edu- 
cational needs of crippled children—a 
matter of increasing interest in the world 
today. This interest in the crippled is, of 
course, a part of the deepening interest of 
the general public in all types of physically 
handicapped children. 

A UNESCO-sponsored conference of 
experts convened in Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 20, 1950. to study (for 1 week) 
the educational problems of orthopedically 
handicapped children. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the International 
Union for Child Welfare and was attended 
by 59 experts from 16 different countries. 
Representatives from the United Nations. 
the World Health Organization, and 
UNESCO also contributed to the confer- 
ence, making a total of approximately 75 
participants. The Office of Education was 
represented by Dr. Romaine Mackie, 
specialist, schools for the physically handi- 
capped. Others attending from the United 
States were: Dr. John I. Lee, dean of the 
graduate school at Wayne University. De- 
troit, Mich.: Mr. Lawrence J. Linck, execu- 
tive director of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults; Mr. Eugene 
Taylor of The New York Times, New York 
City; Miss Bell Greve, secretary general of 
the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples; and Dr. James F. Garrett, of 
the Institute of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine, New York City. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
consider the needs of war-handicapped 
children tu Europe, but attention was given 
also to the other crippled and physically 
handicapped who have similar needs. The 
members of the conference agreed that edu- 
cational plans must be flexible enough to 
meet the needs of children with various 
physical conditions. This means that the 
school must serve the child wherever he 
is—in the day school, the hospital, the con- 
valescent home or the sanitorium. or in his 
own home when no other plan is feasible. 
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The American delegates emphasized the 
possibility for services in both special 
classes and regular classes in day schools. 

The program of the conference was built 
around the following topics: (1) The psy- 
chology of orthopedically handicapped 
children; (2) the coordination between 
medical treatment and education; (3) the 
relationships with the family and commu- 
nity; (4) the problem of employment; 
(5) the training of educational, welfare, 
and medical personnel: and (6) respon- 
sibility for the care and education of ortho- 
pedically handicapped children. Resolu- 
tions were proposed by members of the 
conference which will be printed in the pro- 
ceedings and will be available in both 
English and French. 

Another conference took place in Puerto 
Rico early in February, which also included 
consideration of the educational needs of 
crippled children. This conference was 
designated “The First Institute on Rehabil- 
itation Problems,” and it was sponsored by 
the State Insurance Fund of Puerto Rico in 
cooperation with the Department of Health 
and Education. 

It was the purpose of this institute to 
consider an over-all program which would 
meet the needs of the physically handi- 
capped, particularly the crippled. A_ set 
of recommendations was prepared by the 
members of the institute. Here, again, the 
importance of education was stressed as a 
necessary element in a well-rounded pro- 
gram providing also medical care. guid- 
ance. and vocational placement. Leading 
educators in Puerto Rico are aware of the 
educational needs of physically handi- 
capped children, but this is only one of the 
problems they face in that island territory. 
For example. only a little more than half 
of the school-age children in Puerto Rico 
It was 
reported that 400.000 children are in school 


have the opportunity for schooling. 


while another 300,000 are at present out of 
school because of lack of facilities. It 
scems that in all of Puerto Rico only one 


special education teacher, aside from those 


in the residence schools for the deaf and 
the blind, is now employed to teach physi- 
cally handicapped children. There are a 
few other teachers in the island qualified 
by training to work with physically handi- 
capped children. 

Among those from continental United 
States who participated in the conference 
were: Mr. Michael Shortley, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
kK. Vernon Banta, Special Assistant of the 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; and Miss Bell Greve and Dr. 
Romaine Mackie, both referred to in con- 
nection with the Geneva conference. 


WAR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 133) 

those agencies as it becomes available. The 
State agency for surplus property and the 
field representative will assist in the prepa- 
ration of the necessary applications and in 
providing such information as is desired. 

The flow of surplus personal property to 
educational institutions is continuing at an 
average monthly rate of more than $8,000,- 
000 in terms of acquisition value and in- 
cludes all items used by Federal agencies 
for which there is an educational need and 
use. It is estimated that surplus real prop- 
erty with an acquisition value of well over 
$300,000,000 will be available for disposal 
during the next 12 months, and is widely 
distributed as to location. Costs involved 
in transferring such property must be paid 
by the institution acquiring it but the bene- 
fits possible are reflected in a recent state- 
ment by one county school superintendent 
that he had saved his county $100,000 in 12 
months through acquisitions of surplus 
property. Such savings will be reflected in 
extensions and improvements of the educa- 
tronal otherwise would 


program which 


have been impossible. 


In Higher Education 


MAJOR ARTICLES appearing in the 
March 15 issue of HicneR EpucATION, 
Office of Education semimonthly publica- 
tion, are “Regional Education: A Case 
Study,” by Albert Lepawsky. professor of 
public administration, University of Ala- 
“Radio 


tioned,” by Harry M. Williams, professor 


bama, and Curriculums Ques- 


of speech, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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The Office of Education—Its Services and Staff 


Division of International 
Educational Relations 


THE PROGRAM of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations is designed 
to help the schools of this country under- 
stand the life and culture of other nations 
and to make our own civilization under- 
stood and appreciated abroad. This it ac- 
complishes through services which include 
the preparation and publication of basic 
studies of foreign educational systems, the 
evaluation of credentials of foreign students 
who wish to enter educational institutions 
in this country, the operation of exchange 
programs for students and teachers, the 
maintenance of a roster of teachers in this 
country seeking positions in foreign 
schools, the preparation and exchange of 
materials for use in schools, the promotion 
of extracurricular activities designed to de- 
velop understanding among students of the 
various nations, assistance to visiting edu- 
cators from abroad, and cooperation in 
carrying out the educational projects of 
UNESCO. 

For general purposes, the Division is or- 
ganized in three geographical sections— 
American Republics, Europe, and the Near 
and Far East; in practice, however, many 
of the programs cut across geographical 
lines to use the abilities of specialists in cer- 
tain broad functions. 


Staff, International Educational 
Relations Division 


KeEnpric N. MarswHatu, Director. 
Pau. E. Smiru, Assistant Director, in charge of 
Exchange of Persons Program. 


American Republics Education 


Tuomas E. Corner, Specialist for Exchange of 
Professors, Teachers, and Students. 

Detia Goetz, Assistant Specialist for Preparation 
and Exchange of Materials for Use in Schools. 
Margorie C. Jonnston, Assistant Specialist for 
Exchange of Information on Education and 

Evaluation of Credentials. 

Raymonp NeEtson, Assistant Specialist for Ex- 
change of Information on Education and Evalua- 
tion of Credentials. 

Cornetius R. McLaucuuin, Research Assistant. 


Nancy M. Sraurrer, Research Assistant. 
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European Education 


Heten Dwicut Rem, Chief, European Educational 
Relations. 

J. H. Gotprnorpe, Specialist for the Exchange of 
Professors, Teachers, and Students. 

Aina M. Linpecren, Assistant Specialist for Ex- 
change of Information on Education and Evalu- 
ation of Credentials. 

Marcaret L. Kinc, Research Assistant. 

Near and Far Eastern Education 


Asut H. K. Sassani, Assistant Specialist for Ex- 
change of Information on Education and Evalu- 
ation of Credentials. 


Division of School Administration 
THE DIVISION of School Administration 


makes studies. furnishes information, and 
provides advisory and consultative services 
regarding State and local school organi- 
zation and administration; financing of 
public schools; school housing; pupil trans- 
portation; education of school administra- 
tors: legal provisions relating to the ad- 
ministration, financing, and related phases 
of the public-school system. 

Through its Surplus Property Utilization 
Section, it makes available to the schools 
and colleges surplus federally-owned per- 
sonal and real property usable for educa- 
tional purposes or adaptable for such use. 
This Division also cooperates with other 


‘Federal Government agencies in their edu- 


cational programs affecting the public 
schools. 

Its staff members, working closely with 
State departments of education and local 
educational agencies, are called upon for 
leadership through conferences, workshops, 
committee and commission membership, 
surveys, addresses, and writings, to promote 
better school organization and direction. 
A number of studies made by these staff 


members are carried on in cooperation with 


THIS IS THE THIRD in a series of 
statements appearing in School Life on 
the work of the Office of Education. 
Services and staff members of the Divi- 
sions of International Educational Re- 
lations and School Administration are 
reported in this issue. 


the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and other educational organizations 
and Top emphasis is helping 
America plan for its children the best 
possible school systems and lending co- 
operation in trying to bring about the most 
efficient management and administration of 
schools throughout the Nation. 


groups. 


School Administration Division 


H. F. Atves. Director. 
Anprew H. Gipps, research. 
Myris Krets, research. 


General Administration 

E. GLENN FEATHERSTON, Acting Chief. 
Frep F. Beacn, State school administration. 
Warp W. KEEseckKeEr, school legislation. 
Joun Lunp, school administrator education. 


School Finance 
E. L. Linpman, Chief. 


Ciayton D, Hutcuins, school finance plans. 


School Housing 
Ray L. Hamon, Chief. 


Netson E. Vites, school plant management. 


Surplus Property Utilization 
Arruur L. Harris. Chief. 


CLAupE Hirst, Head, real property. 
Donatp P. Davis, real property. 

Jesse M. Dunn, executive agencies liaison. 
FLoyp L. BArtoea, field representative. 
Hiram S. Burpette, field representative. 
L. Frep Carson, field representative. 
Rawpu J. Cuop.in, field representative. 
Guy I]. Cuark, field representative. 

Dan A. DoLLarnipe, field representative. 
W. E. DriskiL, field representative. 
TueoporeE P. Esxick, field representative. 
Joun P. Girrorp, field representative. 
Pau T. Jackson, field representative. 
Wirtiam R. LAwrENCE, field representative. 
Davin H. McEuen, field representative. 
Tueopore L. RosweE tt, field representative. 
STEPHEN L. Simonian, field representative. 
Harvey E. Taey, field representative. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 130) 
counterparts for young women, could be 
so adapted under local administration that 
youth not otherwise employed could be 
provided with useful work under educa- 
tional auspices. Employment conditions 
might make a period of youth service-to- 


the-community very desirable. 
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3. Community improvement _ projects. 
The possibilities for learning-by-doing 
abound in every community. The estab- 


lishment of needed recreational, social 
service, and health facilities for children, 
youth, and adults are only a few. 

4, Community 
Live and meaningful civic education comes 
to those who participate in planning, doing 


research, interviewing, analyzing, and in- 


surveys and __ studies. 


terpreting in community surveys. 

5. Supervised participation in commu- 
nity organizations. With high percentages 
of young adults not participants in any 
community organization, a program of 
first-hand acquaintance with community 
resources, agencies, and organizations is a 
good investinent in civic education. 

6. New-voter preparation programs. 
Age 21 is the psychologically ripe time to 
sharpen civic consciousness and induct all 
young people into full participating citizen- 
ship. 

7. Educational tours. These may grow 
out of previous study or may themselves 
provide a form of learning. 

8. Leadership consultation 


services to leaders of community organiza- 


training, 


tions and direct leadership, and supplying 
educational materials and equipment to 


With roughly half of the 


adults in the typical community organized 


these groups. 


into groups with weekly or monthly pro- 
grams, any improvement of group leader- 
ship and enrichment of the educational con- 
tent of these programs will affect a large 
ready-made segment of the population. 

9. Volunteer leadership systems. Block 
leader organizations, friendly visitors. and 
similar volunteer services can combine edu- 
cation with social and civic service and can 
reach many who cannot be effectively in- 
volved in educational activities in less per- 
sonal ways. 

10. Supervised correspondence study, in- 
dividual tutoring, directed visiting, and di- 
rected reading. All but the largest of com- 
munities will always have people with spe- 
cialized interests in numbers too few for 
group study. 

11. Creative production programs in arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, literature. and 
related fields. 

12. Forums, lectures, discussion groups, 
film forums, workshops, and short institutes 
to help develop understanding of inter- 
national affairs, UNESCO, and national, 
State, and local problems. Much of the 
less intensive educational activity in parent 
education, intergroup understanding, con- 
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sumer education, and other fields likewise 
can be approached in these ways. 

13. Mass media. 
and television are most useful in dissemi- 
nating information to great segments of the 
community. 


COMMUNICATION MEDIA 


(Continued from page 132) 
sage across to the students. All of us know, 
from personal experience, the effectiveness 


Films, the press, radio, 


of the comic book and the sound motion 
picture. In addition to these, the term 
audio-visual aids also includes the sand 
table, the chart and poster. the working 
model, the diorama, the still picture, the 
slide, and the filmstrip. 

The task of the instructor. once she has 
decided how she wishes to “change”—edu- 
cate—the student, is to decide what experi- 
ence will be most effective and efficient in 
effecting that change. Also, she must de- 
cide what medium of communication will 
provide the most effective kind of experi- 
ence. There are, of course, practical con- 
siderations of cost and availability to be 
considered. But. in the main, the modern 
skilled instructor needs to consider the 
whole range of instructional materials in 
terms of what each can do best and in terms 
of the quality of the specific item, in order 
to select those materials which provide the 
most effective and efficient educative ex- 
perience. 

We know that a child can gain a better 
impression of the irregularity of the coast 
line of the eastern seaboard of this country 
by looking at a map for 2 minutes, than he 
On the 
other hand. no picture of any kind can take 
the place of oral discussion of the values of 
not being tardy. A picture may be worth 
1,000, 10.000, or 100.000 words—only 


when the picture is on a subject that the pic- 


could through many, many words. 


ture can cover best, when both teachers and 
students understand the picture, when it is 
a “good” picture, and when the teacher 
knows how and when to use the picture. 
The use of the sand table, the chart, the 
poster. and the still picture depends largely 
on the ingenuity and alertness of the teacher 
herself. There are few sources of central 
supply of these materials. Still pictures of 
the kind available in many popular maga- 
zines are rich sources for many subjects 
ranging from science to art and for all grade 
levels. Using the still picture in an opaque 
projector provides the opportunity for 
making use of the picture as a group activity 


instead of an individual one, heightens the 


attention, and enlarges the picture so that 
It is doubtful that 
there exists a school where the teacher can- 


all may see it clearly. 


not be exercising ingenuity, cannot devise 
visual aids that will assist her as no other 
materials can in providing a richer and a 
more effective experience for the student. 
An invaluable source of instructional ma: 
terial is the local still picture. The com- 
munity is always a good place with which 
to start. Here the history of the commu- 
nity, the city plans, the transportation, the 


industry, the architecture—are all available 


in the form of still pictures or filmstrips. 
These can be made locally and with the 
most inexpensive type of camera. 

One school uses water color to paint the 
map of the community on the classroom 
floor. In the primary grades, this is a 
simple map showing where the roads in 
front of the school lead to and extending 
only as far as necessary to show the location 
of all the homes of all the students. Each 
spring the map is washed off the floor, and 
each fall the incoming class paints their 
own. As the children move upwards in 
the grades, the maps become more com- 
plex, including the routes of the mailman, 
the nilkman, and eventually they become 
scale maps showing transportation systems 
and the like. 

Other visual aids, such as motion pictures 
and filmstrips, are available on a purchase 


When 


libraries of film material, the task is much 


or rental basis. there are local 
simpler than when the instructor must con- 
sult general catalogs and then locate the 
material. In every school system there 
should be some source of information re- 
garding these visual materials. Once such 
information is available, the teacher needs 
It is 
unlikely that a teacher could teach a chap- 


to acquaint herself with their content. 
ter she had never read. In the same man- 
ner. teachers must see the films or filmstrips 
or other material before using them in class. 
In the course of doing this, she will discover 
that in many instances the title may be mis- 

g, or that the material in some way 
does not fit the needs of her instruction at 


leading 
that particular time. An evaluation form 
that provides the kind of information which 
will enable other teachers to form accurate 
judgments relative to the quality of the vis- 
ual material, which is used over a period of 
years, and which is available to all teachers, 
will eventually prove invaluable in eliminat- 
ing this very basic difficulty. 

The instructor also must learn how to 


use these materials. We have learned in 
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the theaters and from the comic books just 
The educational 


All of us 


have consciously to overcome this tradi- 


to look and then to leave. 
use of pictures is quite different. 
tional experience. The basic rules of good 
use are essentially those of all good in- 
struction. First familiarize yourself with 
the material; prepare the class; use it; 
then follow up to make certain it is under- 
stood. These materials require individual 
consideration, and the teacher will need to 
With 


pictures. you simply show the film and do 


develop variations. some motion 
not discuss it until the next day. particu- 
larly if it is a film serving emotional ob- 
jectives. In other instances. the film may 
need to be shown several times. No one 
knows all the answers to these problems of 
usage—there are too many differing kinds 
of films serving a wide variety of objectives 
and the time has been too short for experi- 
ence to provide us with definitive answers. 
Each teacher will need to experiment in- 


formally and to learn on the basis of her 


own experience how to use audio-visual 
aids effectively. 

The community. the textbooks, the audio 
aids. the visual aids—all these and many 


These 


may seem like a great many sources, a 


more are “instructional materials.” 


“confusing” wealth of sources, but they are 
no richer, no greater in number, than the 
sources through which the child learns out- 
side of school hours. No one of them is 
Each does a different kind of job. 
Each has a contribution to make. The task 
of all educators interested in giving the 
children of this Nation the best possible 


“best.” 


education is that of learning just which 
source will do the best job in each specific 
instance. 

{In conclusion, it is suggested that one 
master card catalog in which teachers and 
pupils can find information regarding all 
media available in the school will do much 
to improve the educational program. Such 
a catalog will suggest to the user the various 
media of communication that can be cor- 
related in the school program. 


Off the Rostrum—Off the Press 


“When we survey the new information and 
processes which have become realities in the 
last decade, we realize that science teaching 
and testing at all levels must develop some 
new patterns.” 

—Philip G. Johnson, specialist for science, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Office of Education, in article, “Some 
Developments in Science Teaching and Test- 
ing’ reprinted from School Scieuce and 
Mathematics, March 1950 issue. 


xk * 
“As much as we might wish it otherwise, our 
higher educational facilities are utilized for 
war as well as for peace. Education for 
international understanding has a place in 
the college curriculum immediately next to 
training defense. College 


students must hurry from their classes on 


for national 


the United Nations to the armory for mili- 
tary drill.” 

—Claude E. Hawley, Associate Chief for So- 
cial Sciences, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, in article “Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense,” Higher Educa- 
tion, April 15, 1950, issue. 

kK *k * 

‘There are educators who believe that the 
schools eventually will need their own tele- 
vision stations and should look forward to 
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impending technological developments 
which will eliminate many existing difficul- 
ties and overcome many programming 
problems.” : 


—Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual] Aids to 
Edueation, Division of Central and Auxiliary 
Services, Office of Education, in article “How 
Television is Progressing in Schools,’ The 
School Executive, April 1950 issue. 
xk kK 

“If higher education is to be made acces- 
sible to many students who must remain in 
their own homes, those communities in 
which it can be shown that higher educa- 
tion is not accessible for geographic or 
financial reasons have a responsibility to 
extend public-supported educational oppor- 
tunity 2 years beyond the high school.” 
—Earl] James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, in address “Expanding Oppor- 
tunities for Higher Education in the United 


States,” delivered before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Association of Collegiate 


Registrars and Admissions Officers, San 
Francisco, Calif., April 21, 1950. 
wk * 


“The secondary schools of the Nation are 
moving forward functional education and 
education for all American youth. For 
those school staffs eager to get started or to 


move forward from their present positions, 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth exists to provide a broad 
base for encouragement and a service of 
coordination.” 


—J. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools, Office 
of Education, in article, “Progress in Life 
Adjustment Education,’’ Educational Leader- 
ship, March 1950 issue. 


kk 
“When next you take advantage of counsel- 
ing services to help you solve employment 
or other kinds of problems, you may well 
remember that you are using a profession 
which may soon be as common as that of 
the lawyer or the doctor. Just as neither 
the lawyer nor the doctor can promise that 
you will win your case or maintain perfect 
health, so vocational guidance services can- 
not assure you of vocational success or ad- 
justment. another 
means, becoming world-wide in scope, by 


They are, however, 
which the prospective worker may secure 
better satisfaction and greater progress in 
a kind of work he likes and is able to do 
well.” 

—Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Division of 
Vocational Education, Office of Education, in 
article, ‘‘Vocational Guidance Becomes an 


International Service to Youth,’ Employ- 
ment Service Review, May 1950 issue. 


lt Pays Off 


EDUCATION IS ONE of the crowning 
examples of the passing of the negative no- 
tion of public expenditure. A century ago, 
as the idea of universal free compulsory 
schooling was battling to win its way, there 
were those who condemned the whole notion 
“What!” 
they cried, “Would you tax one man to pay 
for the education of another man’s child?” 


as socialistic and dangerous. 


But a century of the common school in 
America has demonstrated its value so con- 
clusively that no responsible voice attacks 
the basic idea that it is wise to put public 
moneys into public schools for all the chil- 
dren. It pays off, in better citizens, better 
{t pays off, too, 
in dollars and cents, as any comparison of 


producers, finer people. 


the man-hour productive efficiency of an 
educated labor force with an uneducated 
labor force shows. 

—John L. Thurston, Assistant Administrator 
for Program, Federal Security Agency, in 
address, “Investments in Human Resources” 
April 22, 1950, before the Association of 


Credit Unions of the State of Michigan, 
Detroit. 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and 
Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Radio Recordings 


THE FOLLOWING described radio record- 
ings have been added to the library of the 
Script and Transcription Exchange of the 
Office of Education and are available for 
free loan distribution upon request. 

From the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
“Living—1950” series, the two broadcasts 
of February 14 and 11 which were devoted 
to the subject of education. In the first, 
As the Twig Is Beut, is mirrored an examina- 
tion of the Nation’s public schools, past, 
present. and future, as reflected in the story 
of a typical American teacher over a 50-year 
span. 

The second program, Action at the Grass 
Roots, is a drama document based on the 
case history of an experiment in Delaware 
which began with a local parent-teacher as- 
sociation and progressed to the State legis- 
lature with resulting State-wide improve- 
ments in teachers’ salaries and school equip- 
ment. Program closes with a brief talk by 
Henry Toy, Jr., who was president of the 
Council for Delaware Education at the time 
of the experiment. and presently is execu- 
tive director of the National Citizen’s Com- 
mission for Public Schools. 

Clearances permit the use of these record- 
ings only by educational groups and over 
noncommercial facilities. Eack program 
is 30 minutes in length and is recorded on 
reverse sides of 16-inch disks at 3314 
r. p.m. 


God Helps Those ... The title of a 
program from NBCs “Living—1949” 
series which tells the story of Penn-Craft, 
the cooperative community in the heart of 
the coal mining region of Pennsylvania. 
Beginning in the job-hungry thirties. the 
program documents unfortunate conditions 
in a community hard hit by the depression, 
and the successful plan of personal rehabili- 
tation which was arranged by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 
up sharply the efforts of a group of men 
practicing democracy by the self-help 
technique. 


The New Philadelphia Story. Also 


Story points 
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from the NBC “Living—1949” series, it 
gives a step-by-step account of a successful 
plan for slum clearance that was begun 
more than a year ago in Philadelphia when 
representatives of Federal, State, and city 
governments, in cooperation with civic or- 
ganizations and individuals in a community, 
joined hands to accomplish a creditable 
job. Program is suitable for classroom 
study purposes as well as for discussion 
purposes in conununity organizations. 

Each of the last two mentioned programs 
are 30 minutes in length and are recorded 
on reverse sides of 12-inch microgroove 
records at 3314 r. p.m. 


1949-50 Voice of Democracy Essays. 
The prize-winning essays in this year’s 
annual Voice of Democracy radio contest 
have been recorded by the four student 
winners for distribution through the ex- 
change. In a competition that drew a 
million entries, high-school girls and boys 
wrote and recorded scripts on the subject 
“IT Speak for Democracy.” This year’s 
winners whose voices are heard on_ the 
recordings are Richard L. Chapman, 
Brookings, S. Dak.; Gloria Chomiak, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Anne Pinkney, Trinidad, 
Colo.; and Robert Shanks, Lebanon, Ind. 
Teachers and students have found it ad- 
vantageous to borrow these recordings each 
year as models in preparation for future 
competition. 


Visual Aids 


Emotional Needs of Children. Preface 
to a Life is the story of Michael Thompson, 
newly born, and the way his parents can 
influence his behavior during childhood 
and his character during adolescence and 
adulthood. The equally harmful effects of 
a mother who babies him excessively and 
of a father who expects too much of him 
are demonstrated to point up the desir- 
ability of Mike’s developing as an individ- 
ual, loved by his parents but respected and 
appreciated for what he is. Produced for 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 


Preface to a Life is exactly what its title 


indicates—a visual documentation of the 
importance of a healthy childhood as the 
preface to a healthy life. The film is 16- 
mm sound, b/w, runs 29 minutes, and can 
be borrowed from State departments of 
health. educational 
film librarics, or purchased from United 
World Films, Inc. (Castle Films), 1445 
Park Ave.. New York 29, N. Y. Purchase 


price is $35.85. less 10 percent to schools. 


rented from 16mm 


Directory of 16mm Film Libraries. 
Do you have your copy of A Directory of 
897 lomm Film Libraries? Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price: 15 cents. 


“How To Obtain U. S. Government 
Motion Pictnres, 1950.” Reprints (sin- 
gle copies only) of the chart, “How To 
Obtain U. S. Government Motion Pictures, 
1950,” which appeared in last month’: 
Scoot Lire, may be had without charge. 
Send requests to Visual Aids to Education, 
Office of Education, Federal 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Security 


1950 Catalog Supplement. Single cop- 
ies of the 1950 Supplement to the 1949 
catalog. “U. S. Government Films for 
School and Industry,” are now available and 
will be sent upon request. This supple- 
mentary catalog, published by Castle Films, 
lists and describes 331 motion pictures and 
filmstrips of United States Government 
agencies which have been released for edu- 
Send re- 
quests for the 1950 Supplement to Visual 
Aids to Education, Office of Education, 
Icderal Security Agency, Washington 25, 


D.C. No charge. 


Color Pietnres of Common Inseets. 


cational use within the last year. 


The Department of Agriculture has pre- 
pared a series of 25 “picture sheets” on 
common garden and farm insects. Each 
sheet is devoted to a single insect, shown in 
natural colors. The Picture Sheets (except 
No. 3—out of print) can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. Price: 5 cents each. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Children’s Books for Seventy-five Cents 
or Less. Prepared by Mabel Alltstetter. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1950. 49 
Be so0 cents, 

College Programs in Intergroup Rela- 
tions; a Report by Twenty-Four Colleges 
Participating in the College Study in Inter- 
croup Relations, 1945-49. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1950. 365 p. (College Study in Inter- 
group Relations: vol. I) $3.75. 

Ends and Means in Education: A Mid- 
century Appraisal, By Theodore Brameld. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 244 
p- $3. 

Equality in America: The Issue of Minor- 
ity Rights. Compiled by George B. de 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
(The Reference Shelf, vol. 


Huszar. 
1949. 259 p. 
Zl tio. 8) OLY: 


Evaluation of Citizenship Training and 
Incentive in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. By Thomas H. Reed and Doris 
D. Reed. New York, The Citizenship 
Clearing House (Affiliated with the Law 
Center of New York University), 1950. 
64 p. 

Gateways to Guidance; Some Aspects of 
Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1950. 58 p. 

Goals for American Education; Ninth 
Symposium. Edited by Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maciver. New 
York, published by Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers, 1950. 555 
p. $5. 

Helping Boys in Trouble; the Layman in 
By Melbourne S. Apple- 


Boy Guidance. 


Selected Theses in Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the education 
collection of the Federal Security Agency 
Library where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 

A Business Education Program for a 
Small Rural High School. By Elizabeth 
Master’s, 1948. University of 


132 p. ms. 


Discusses the objectives of the business educa- 


M. Magee. 
Cincinnati. 


tion department; vocational business education in 


the small rural high school; and basic business 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 
Please send me ScHoou Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


education in these schools. Suggests a business 


education program. 


The Creative Song Pageant in Elementary 
By Grace O. Eilert. 


University of Cincinnati. 


Music Education. 
Master's, 1948. 
165 p. ms. 
Describes and interprets four creative song 
pageants which were pupil-teacher planned and 


produced by music classes in four different ele- 
mentary schools in Ohio. 


US. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1950 


eate. New York, Association Press, 1950. 
124 p. $1.75. 

High-School Driver Education; Policies 
and Recommendations. Developed by Na- 
tional Conference on High-School Driver 
Education. Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., October 
2-5, 1949. Washington, D. C., National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Education Association, 1950. 78 p. 50 
cents. 

Secondary Education: Basic Principles 
and Practices. By William M. Alexander 
and J. Galen Saylor. New York, Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1950. 536 p. $4. 

Situational Factors in Leadership. By 
John K. Hemphill. Columbus, Ohio State 
University, 1949. 136 p. (Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No. 32) $3, 
cloth; $2.50, paper. 


—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


A Prevailing Theory of Art Education for 
the Junior High School. By Mary B. 
Swynehardt. Master’s, 1947. Ball State 


Teachers College. 88 p. ms. 


Surveys books and courses of study on art edu- 
cation at the junior high-school level, published 
since 1932. 


A Survey of the Extent of Teacher Par- 
ticipation in Administration of Secondary 
Schools in Indiana. By William A. Bennie. 
Master’s, 1949. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 44 p. ms. 

Analyzes 238 replies to a questionnaire sent to 
400 secondary school teachers in Indiana. Indi- 
cates that distribution of assigned duties is not 
affected by the enrollment of the schools; that 
length of tenure is an important factor in the 
teacher’s participation in school policy making; 
and that large high schools are more democratic 
than small high schools. 


The Value of Audio-Visual Materials in 
Use in the Skilled Business Subjects as Re- 
vealed by the Literature. By Eleanor Ryan. 
Master’s, 1948. University of Cincinnati. 
76 p. ms. 

Discusses use of the demonstration, the motion 
picture, the stereopticon, the opaque projector, 
charts, graphs, exhibits, the blackboard, the car- 
toon and bulletin board, the class journey in teach. 
ing business subjects. 


—Ruth E. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


Department of Commerce 


Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
Seventieth Edition, 1949. 


edited by the Bureau of the Census. $3. 


Compiled and 


Department of Labor 


Hunting a Career: A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth in Louisville, Kentucky. Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards. Bulletin No. 115, 
19419. Free. 

Unemployment Among the Teen-aged 


in 1947-49. Preprint from the Monthly 


Labor Review (December 1949). Bureau 
of Labor Standards. Free. 
Women in the Federal Service. Part I: 


Women’s Bureau. 


1949, 25 cents. 


Trends in Employment. 
Bulletin No. 230-[. 


Women's Jobs: Advance and Growth. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 232. 1949, 
30 cents. 


Federal Security Ageney 


Children Are Our Teachers. Outline and 
Suggestions for Group Study To Be Used 
With “Your Child From 6 to 12.” 


Security Administration, Children’s Bu- 


Social 


reall. 
929 


333. 1950. 


Children’s Bureau Publication No. 


Free. 


The Confidential Nature of Birth Records. 
Social Security Administration, Children’s 
Bureau, and the National Office of Vital 
Statisucs. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 332, 1949. 10 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER.—Free publications listed on this page are available in limited 


supply and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. 


Publications 


to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Services for the Child Who is Hard of 
Hearing: A Guide for the Development of 


Programs. Social Security Administra- 


tion, Children’s Bureau. Children’s Bu- 


reau Publication No. 334. Free. 


Office of Education 


Accredited Higher Institutions. 
30° cents. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 6. 


Counties and Cities. 
oO Part 2: 


Education Directory, 1949- 
20 cents. 


A Directory of 897 16mm Film Libraries. 
1949, No. 10. 


Bulletin 
15 cents. 


Directory of Secondary Schools in the United States. 
Circular 250, 1949. $1.50. 


Education Associations. Education 


1949-50, Part 4. 20 cents. 


Directory, 


Education in 1949. Review and Recoinmendations 
by Earl James McGrath. From Annual Report, 


Federal Security Agency, 1949. In press. 


Education of Crippled Children in the United States. 
Leatlet No. 80, 1949. 10 cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1949.  Cir- 
cular No. 266, March 20, 1950. Free. 


Federal Government and States. 
tory, 1919-50, Part 1. 


Education Direc- 
15 cents. 


Higher Education. 
Part 3. 35 cents. 


Edneation Directory, 1949-50, 


Museums and Museum Services for Children. Se- 
lected References No. 23, February 1950. Free. 

One Hundred Two Motion Pictures on Democracy. 
Bulletin 1950, No. 1. In press. 
The One-Teacher School: 
Circular 318, 1950. 


Its Mid-Century Status. 
20 cents. 


Organization and Supervision of Elementary Educa- 
tion in 100 Selected Cities. Bulletin 1919, No. 11. 


25 cenls. 


Bulletin 


The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum. 


1949, No. 12. 


15 cents. 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small-Town Schools. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 5. 20 cents. 


The Selection and Appointment of Advisory Com- 
Adult Education Ideas, No. 9, March 
Free. 


mittees. 
1950. 


State Certification Requirements for Secondary School 
Teachers of Health Education and Physical Education 
and for Athletic Coaches. Bulletin 1919, No. 16. 
15 cents. 


State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Chil- 


dren. Bulletin 1949, No. 2. 20 cents. 


State School Systems: Statistical Summary for 1947— 


48. Circular No. 270, March 1950. Free. 


Statistics of Public School Libraries, 1947-48: Ad- 
vance Data for Cities With Population of 30,000 
to 99,999 (1940). Cireular No. 265, January 
1950. Free. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1945-46. Chapter 
IV, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 


States 1944-46. 25 cents . 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 
tional Children, 1947-48. Chap. V, Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, 1946-48. 25 cents. 


Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, 1946-47, Chap. VI, Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1916-48. 20 cents. 


Teaching of United States History in Public High 
Bulletin 1949, No. 7. 


Schools. 15 cents. 

Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School, and 
What Can We Do About it?) Work Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education, Chicago, Illinois, Jan- 
uary 24-27, 1950. Circular No. 269, 35 cents. 
World Understanding Begins With Children. Bulle- 


tin 1919, No. 17. 15 cents. 


ISSUE of SCHOOL LIFE 
marks the end of another 
year of publication of 

this the official journal 

of the Office of Education. 
The next issue of SCHOOL 
LIFE will be dated October 
1950. ‘To be sure that the 
magazine will be at your 
service again next school 
year, you may wish to renew 
your subscription at this 
time. Send a check or money 
order to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, Dee. One years 


service—one dollar. 
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